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PREFACE. 



The following Essay has for its object to establish 
the early geography of Central Alirica on a solid basis. 
It aims at offering a clear and well-grounded explana- 
tion of the geographical descriptions of Negroland, 
transmitted to us by Arab writers ; and, by thus con- 
necting the past with the present, at giving an increased 
value to the historical information derived from the 
same sources. The attmnment of that end will throw 
a steady light on the past condition of a country now 
awakening a general interest. It will enable us to 
trace some important poUtical revolutions ; to discern 
the nations which have stood forth politically eminent, 
and to estimate correctly, by means of a lengthened 
and authentic retrospect, the progress of civilization in 
Africa. 

The task here undertaken has more of novelty in it 
than may be at first suspected. Hitherto no attempt 
whatever bas been made to explain the Arab geography 
of Negroland by treating it as a whole, and as the 
immediate subject of investigation. Yet no department 
of the wide field of literature stands more in need of 
critical labour, or appears more justly entitled to it. 
The Arabs in the Middle Ages were copious and cir- 
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cumstantial writers, though neither profound nor exact. 
Geography was one of their favourite studies. The 
interests of trade and religious zeal led them across the 
deserts of Northern Africa to Negrdand, of which they 
have left us accounts bearing in every lineament the 
expression of unaffected sincerity. Yet such has been 
the difficulty found in recogniang the places described 
in those accounts, that, up to this day, scarcely any 
addition to our positive knowledge of Negroland has 
been derived from the writings of the Arabs. 

Ibn S'aid, a writer of the thirteenth century, has 
enumerated thirteen nations of Blacks, extending across 
Africa, from Gh^nah in the west, to the Boja on the 
shores of the Red Sea in the east. Yet it is not till we 
arrive at the tenth of these, or Kanem, that we are 
able to identify satisfactorily the nomenclature of Ibn 
S'aid with that of modern geography. The first nine 
nations towards the west, or nearly three-fourths of the 
whole, remain undetermined. 

The Arab geography of Africa lies, at present, a 
large but confused heap of materials, into which modem 
writers occasionally dip their hands, each selecting what 
appears to serve his purpose, and adapting it to his 
views by an interpretation as narrow and partial as his 
mode of inquiry. Modern geographers — D'Anville and 
Rennell not excepted — have allowed fancied resem- 
blances of sound to lead them far away from fact and 
the straight path of investigation. They have, for 
example, unanimously assumed the Kano of the present 
day to be the Ghanah of past ages. The disorder 
introduced into the early geography of Central Africa 
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by this false method of proceeding, has deprived it of 
all its value. It seems incapable of combining with the 
results of modern discovery; and instead of the harmony 
which ought to subsist between our present information 
and the ample accounts of Negroland written five or 
six centuries ago, we find in almost every application of 
the latter, the jarring consequences of false assumptions. 

To give a new value to such confused materials, we 
must have recourse to a new and improved method of 
treating them. 

The course here followed is, to examine the Arab 
authors of greatest value, and to develope, as completely 
as possible, the information found in them, their mean- 
ing being collected altogether from internal evidence, 
and without any regard to extrinsic systems. Where 
their statements are clear, natural, and consistent, no 
attempt has been made to interfere with or strain them 
by arbitrary conjectures. Where, on the other hand, 
they are obscure, absurd, or contradictory, care has 
been taken to inquire, — Ist, What were the sources or 
channels of the author's information 1 2ndly, How far 
it must be taken in strictness, or may claim the latitude 
allowed to the language of ordinary discourse ? Srdly, 
The state of knowledge, and prevalent geographical 
systems in the writer's time ? 4thly, What portions 
may be looked upon as original or authentic, and what 
as founded on inference or surmise? — The point of 
greatest difficulty, and which demands the utmost care 
and perspicacity, is to distinguish between the language 
of experience and that of system ; to separate the 
original information from the supplementary additions 
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PREFACE. 



made to it, for the purpose of filling up or rounding the 
description, or of reconciling it with theoretical con- 
ceptions. 

In all parts of the world, and in every age, the human 
mind moves in a constant cycle. In like stages of its 
progress it occupies similar positions, and goes through 
the same round of error. This truth is exemplified in 
the history of Geography, as well as in that of every 
other branch of human knowledge. The corrections 
made in our maps of Africa during the last three cen- 
turies; those made by Ptolemy in the geography of the 
same quarter of the globe, written by Marinus Tyiius ; 
and those of which the great Alexandrian himself stands 
in need, are nearly all reducible to one common rule. 
The errors to which systematical geography tends, 
while it is not as yet founded on science, are so fully 
shown by experience, that we can safely derive from 
our knowledge of them a principle of rectification, 
applicable to all the materials of unscientific geography, 
presented to our notice, and obviously needing correc- 
tion. The endeavour to trace errors according to fixed 
analogies, will at least lead us from mere conjecture 
towards a rule of reason. 

The most vexatious and frequently recurring hin- 
drance in researches of the kind here undertaken, 
arises from the defects of the Arabic written cha- 
racter, and the uncritical servility of Arab copyists 
and compilers. In Arabic writing, some of the charac- 
ters closely resemble one another, and are distinguished 
only by diacritic points ; the vowels likewise are chiefly 
indicated by points, which, like those of the former 
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kind, are often wholly omitted. Hence it follows, that 
proper names, the correct reading of which cannot be 
inferred from the context, easily sink, when written in 
such ambiguous characters, from corruption to corrup- 
tion, till at last they altogether cease to be recognizable. 
Misnomers arising in this way were perhaps often 
adopted in discourse, till, in process of time, they be- 
came authorized by usage. Uncertainty with respect 
to the true reading of proper names, besides being in 
itself a source of great perplexity, has the ill effect of 
encumbering the truth with much preliminary discus- 
sion of an apparently trivial kind. Nor are our di£S- 
culties with respect to proper names confined to the 
writings of the Arabs. In some parts of Africa, different 
races are so commingled, that five or six languages may 
be heard spoken within a narrow extent of territory. 
Travellers arriving in such a country from different 
quarters, and associating with different portions of the 
population, will naturally report in different ways the 
names of places. If Europeans, they variously repre- 
sent, each according to the genius of his own language, 
articulations which, being strange to their organs, they 
did not invariably seize correctly. Names have been 
also transferred from one language to another, without 
due regard to the sound originally sought to be repre- 
sented. Here, then, are abundant sources of confusion, 
which, so far, at least, as it involves the genius and con- 
struction of African languages, we are not always in a 
condition to clear up. Yet it is necessary, as we pro- 
ceed, to endeavour to distinguish between the more 
and the less doubtful ; and if any one should feel sur- 
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prised at the attention occasionally bestowed in the 
following pages on proper names, let him only reflect, 
that the errors arising from the neglect of so many 
inevitable causes of variance, would at least equal what 
may ensue from even the least skilful discussion of 
them. 

It would have been easy to lengthen the list of Arab 
authors here made use of; but little would have been 
gained for Geography by reference to works equally 
deficient in judgment and originality. The authors 
chiefly relied on are. El Bekri, Ibn Khaldun, and Ibn 
Batutah. El Idrisi is analysed in some passages, chiefly 
for the sake of explaining certain discrepancies between 
him and the first-named writer, and to estimate the 
weight due to his authority. The conjectures scattered 
through the following pages are much fewer than the 
nature of the subject and the course of investiga- 
tion would have permitted ; but it was thought advis- 
able to keep conjectures within bounds, even where 
they could not have interfered with the reasoning. 
Reserve and circumspection are especially necessary for 
an author whose conclusions differ widely from those of 
his precursors in the same field of inquiry, and who 
aims at deciding definitively questions which have long 
divided the judgments of the learned. Reibrence to 
the systems of recent authors has been, in general, 
avoided, lest the frequent recurrence of the language of 
refutation might give the whole an air of controversy. 
Pains have been also taken to abridge whatever was not 
strictly geographical, the object here aimed at being 
properly the consideration of geographical questions. 
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the careful and satisfactory discussion of which demands 
a special treatise. 

The mode here adopted of writing the Arabic names, 
b fully explained in the Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, vol. vir. p. 245 ; but in its application 
will probably be found much unsteadiness and im- 
perfection, arising partly from the want of familiarity 
with it, and partly from the difficulty of setting exact 
bounds to the employment of a foreign orthography, 
which jars disagreeably with the necessary reference to 
the orthography of our modern travellers. The attempt 
at a systematic reform of the mode of writing African 
names, has been avoided, and therewith the alternative 
also, of either multiplying without end the subordinate 
topics of discussion, or else of allowing much hypo- 
thesis to steal in under the mask of precision. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that the attempt 
here made, however successful it may be deemed — and 
it cannot be denied that it broaches some truths, and 
discloses a new and lo^cal method of treating an inter- 
esting subject — is yet but a sketch, which remains to be 
filled up, after a careful examination of the numerous 
Arabic MSS. preserved in the public libraries here and 
abroad, by some one better qualified for that labour, 
and enjoying fairer opportunities than the writer of 
these pages. 
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NEGROLAND 

OF THE ARABS. 

INTRODUCTION. 



Nature has marked out, in a plain and peremptory manner, 
the chief hnes of commimication between the maritime re^ons 
of North Africa and the fertile Interior beyond the great ■ 
desert. The Oasis, or habitable tract of Fezzan, south of 
Tripoh, projects far into the barren waste, and a journey of 
not more than forty days conducts thence to Kanem or Bomu. 
In the west, a route of equal length connects the last traces 
of cultivation at the back of Atlas, with the Great River of 
Negroland, where, winding in a long circuit towards the 
north, it seems to drive back desolation, and narrows the limits 
of the desert. The two routes here described, are those 
chiefly frequented at the present day by caravans proceeding 
to Central Africa; and the preference given to them is due 
to their combining such advantages of convenience and secu- 
rity, as must have constituted them the chief routes in all 

The first of these, or the road between Fezzan ajid the 
interior, may be presumed to have been frequented by the 
ancients. If we assume 1^at commerce spread westward from 
Egypt, or if we fix our eyes on Augila or the Greek colony 
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2 NBQaOLAMD OF THE ARABS. 

of Cyrene, the eastern route will certainly seem entitled to be 
the channel of the earliest intercourse with the Blacks. But 
the discussion of such questions does not lie within the scope 
of our present inquiry; audit will be here sufficient to observe, 
that so far as the Arabs were concerned, the western route, 
though last reached, waa the most frequently trodden and 
most diligently explored. The stream of Arab invasion in 
Northern Africa flowed rapidly to the west, till accumulating 
between the shores of the Ocean and Atlas, it pressed on the 
Berber clans inhabiting all the fertile recesses of this range of 
mountains. Continual wars thence ensued, in the course of 
which the discomfited party always fled to the desert, wherein 
they wandered to the borders of Negroland. 

It is by the western route that we have derived, through 
Arab writers, the amplest and earliest accounts of Central 
Africa. For the Arabs in Spain who cultivated letters 
maintained a constant intercourse vdth their rude but active 
brethren of Western Barbary, whom trade and war&re alike 
occasionally impelled to visit the countries beyond the desert. 
In the beginning of the eleventh century of our era, the hills 
ou the south side of Wad Nun and Dar&h, or the northern 
portion of the western desert, were occupied by the Lumtunah, 
a tribe of the Zenagah.' Separated from them by an unin- 
habited tract, were the Bend Goddalah of the same nation, 
whose territory, comprising the southern zone of the Sahra, 
extended eastward from the sea shore to the country of the 
Blacks.' The more sterile tracts of the desert in the interior, 
within the limits possessed by the Zenagah, were abandoned 



■ Wid Ndn is also caUed by e&riy WTiten Ndl, or Nfil el akfa. Daiib jcc a u 
aiaa written Dinlb tCjii (US. KM. fbL 10I)_Lumtiiiiah itjyj —The Berber 
name Zenighah ^Ij- inu> corrapted by the Aisbs, aa Ibn KhaldiSn mJbrma m, 
into ^oll^ah taX^XiOt pronounced in the west Sinbdg^ 

■ Qoddila, BO pronounced, though written b; El Bekrf Jodd^ jjl ,3^ (MS. B.M. 
fbL IM) 1 hj Ibn EhtOdria snd others, OodAlah ji\jS. 
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INTRODUCTION. S 

to the wandering tribe of the Benu M.aa6fah, hy their more 
powerful brethren near the coast.' These three tribes, inflamed 
with religious zeal, to which their intestine feuds had given a 
maxtial character, shaped their course northward, and b€3i^ 
united under the name of Al Morabifun, or Champions of 
the Faith, thej subjugated the fertile countries on both 
sides of the southern Atlas, and &unded, in 1073, the empire 
and city of Morocco. The Al Morabitun, or Morabites, sub- 
sequent!; extended their sway into Spain, in the history of 
which country they figure under the name of Almoiavides. 
But long before they carried their arms into JBurope, they 
corresponded intimately with the polished courts of Moham- 
medan Spain; and while they had not yet quite relinquished 
the desert, nor forgotten their acquaintance with the frontiers 
of NegToland, they communicated their information to the 
inquisitive, and, for that age, well instructed Spanish Arabs. 
The age immediately preceding the foundation of Morocco is 
that in which we should accordingly expect to find the most 
valuable accounts of the Western Desert, uid of the Negro 
kingdoms contiguous to it. The events of that period were 
calculated to bring within the teach of literary activity, fiill, 
fresh, and authentic information respecting the interior of 
Western Africa. It is fortunate for us, therefore, that we 
possess an account of that country written in the very age 
referred to, by one who resided at the most accomplished court 
in Spain ; whose station in society and official rank afforded 
him the amplest means of satisfying hia curiosity ; and whose 
perspicuity and good sense entitle him to a distinguished place 
among Arab writers. The author here alluded to, Abu 
'Obeidi-llah Abdullah el Kortoby, was son of the independent 
ruler of Huelva. He resided chiefly in Cordova, at that time 
the centre of Arab refinement, and fiUed the highest offices 
in that kingdom. His account of Negroland, entitled ' Kitabu- 
1-mesalek wa-1-memalek,' or the Book of Roads and Realms, 
was written in the year of the Hijra 460, or A. d. 1067, just 
fimrteen years after the first rise of the Morabites, and six 
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NEGROLAND OF THE ARABS. 



before the foundation of Morocco. We shall therefore take 
El Bekri as our guide while endeavouring to determine the 
true position of Ghanah, in hb age the principal kingdom of 

Negroland.' 



* For an account of this valuable author, see the recently published History of 
the HahammedBn Dynaaties in Spain, bj Don Paacual de Gsyangos, p. 324. The 
^cellent M3. in the liteary of the Britidi Museum (No. S517) there described, 
shall be here briefly cited as MS. B.M. A translation of El BekrTi Book of Boada 
and Realms, by M. Quatrem^re, has appeared in the I2th rolume of the Collection 
entitled ' Notices et Eitraita dea MSS. de k Bibliothique du BoL' But the Pariaan 
MS. 18 80 deficient in points, that the translator, notwithrtanding his learning and 
acutenesB, has not always been able to divine the true reading. A fragment of 
the same work, containing vhat relates to Qhinah, has been translated by M. 
Jaubert, to whom it waa sent from Barbary, and inserted in the 2nd volume 
of the ' Secueil des Voyages et M^moirea,' &c published by the Soditi de Geo- 
graphic in Paris. Wherever this extract, which ia token fi-om a MS. of inferior 
authority, is quoted alone in the fbllowing pages, the reader may understand that 
the readings so adopted agree in characters with the readings found in the HS. 
B.M., and have in addition the rowel poiot^ 
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GHA' N AH— Audaghost— AuUl. 

Previous to the foundation of Morocco, all the trade of 
Negroland with Weatem Barbary was directed towards Sijil- 
mesah, a town on the eastern side of Atlas, eight or ten days 
from Fas or Fez, and in the district which is now called Tafi- 
lelt.' From Sijilmesah, a two months' journey southward 
conducted to the nearest Idi^dom of the Blacks, which was 
that called Ghanah.' But in propriety of speech Grhanah 

1 Chillier (Recherohes bui leg Maiues, torn. iii. pp. 16 and 76} was the fint M 
pnmoimce, WalckenBer (B«cherche» but I'AMque Septentrionale, 1822, p. 285) 
the first to prove, (he identit; of Sijilm^Bah iml^jx^ vith TiiaUt \j^hi'j. 
The itrguinents of the latter amount to demonetnition, and need no reinJbrcement. 
Yet we may be permitted to odd, that all (he Arab irriters, without exception, make 
gijilm&ah contiguous to DaiAb Sc.ii ; and that the uncritical Harmol, although 
he aubjoins to his deacription of Sijihn^aah (voL iii. fbL 8) on accountalso of Ttifflflt, 
denuded of eFeiy drcuniBtance which could help to determine ite geographical po- 
rtion, yet in copjiug Leo's list of the provinces of Nuioidia, onuts Sijilm&ah, and 
substitutes for itTtfil^t (Leo A£icanuii, pt. i. c S. inBamudo, \S5% vol. i. fol. It, 
Harmol, i, Ibl. 12). The name Tdfd^t seema to have come into use with the rise 
of the djuastj of the FiWli aherffe. The tribe, ennobled bj events, ^ve its name 
to the country in which it was established. M. Oraberg af Hemio, therefore 
(Specchio di Marocco, 1S34, p. 6S), vho reAisee his assent to H. Wolekenaer's cott- 
cluaioni, and separates TlifflAt &om Sijtloi^sah for reasons of comparatively little 
w^ght, (Annot certainly vindicate his mode of using the former of these names, 
hj Bhowing that it occuts in the pages of any historian, native or foreign, anterior 
to the MXteenth century. The FfltfU tribe or femily are however of ancient 
standing, for Ibn Batlitah informs us that at Karikad, in N^roland, in A. D. 1353, 
be became acquainted with the &kfh or doctor, Mobanuned the Ffl«U JlLuiJI. 

< Ohinah xJLc and ^Lc (MS. B.M.}. Tbe final U j; of the Arabs, when 

painted A, is pronounced as t before a vowel ; ^Lc and ^c_)Lc therefore, 
when not immediately fbllowed by consonants, ore read Ghdsat and Ohltn^- 
But the suppressian of the ( in this instance seems to be due altogether to the 
analogies of the Arabic language, and probably was not alwajrg imitated b<r tj>e 
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was the title of the king, whose dominion, anterior to the rise 
of the Al Morabitun or Morabites, extended to Audaghost, a 
town on the southern border of the great desert, and contain- 
ing a Berber population.* Driven &oni Audaghost, the negro 
king fixed his residence at Aukar, fifteen days' journey south- 
westward from the former place, and not f^ from the great 
river of the interior, called by Arab writers the Nile of the 
Blacks.* But the new capital, as well as the kingdom, was 
still generally known by the name of Ghanah. 

A desert of forty days' jovuiiey in extent lay between 
Audaghost and Tamedelt,' a town of Sus el Aksa, on the 
verge of the desert, and eleven days from Sijilmesah. The 
two months' journey between G-hanah and SgilmSsab, would, 
if literally interpreted, place the capital of tiie Blacks forty- 
nine days distant from Tamedelt. But where could a route 
of forty-nine days southward from the borders of Sus el Akfa 



Berbera, in which Imguage I in b frequent tenninatioii. Hence it ia not lorpriaiag 
Hut in an extiact (torn El Be^ neat from TripoU hj H. GAbeig rf HemaS, to 
M. Jaabeit (Becueil, &c pai la Soc. de Oiogr. Una. u. 1S2B), -we ihould find 

Obinst 1," - ■! ^ constantly written instead of Ohinah iiie. The importance 
of this remaik will ^pear heieafter. 

' The Arabic tea ■ when it be^na a word, ia a conaonant, like our t. Hence, 
when the Arabs would write a name bcfinniDg with a long ooiu, they are obliged 
to preGz an oleph i to the «a j to preaeTre to the latter ila vocal function ; thu 
•," ■■■■^■Vi , (JoIJ , , bjl , would be written to expreaa Oda^ost or Udi^lDst, Old 
or Um, Ok^ or UUi. The &6 jl ma; be alao intended for a diphthong. But it 
must be observed that the prefixed aleph in the Berber language ia a lign of caa% 
and may have other offices ; there ia some temerity therefiire in eiduding the form 
Awodagoat, Biid in reading Berber names accoidlng to the an&logiea of a foreign 
language. 

• Not. et Extr. p. 612. Hie reaaona for oonciuding that A&ii lay to the 
■outh-wtet of Aildag^oet, will be shown hneafler. El Bekrf atatea more than once 
that Ghinah waa the king'a ritlev Not. et Extr. pp. 630 and 642. 

' Timedelt t^ jjj {MS. B.M.) ia T«ad by M. QuatremSre, Tamdoult. EMs 
el Ak^ L e. the remote S6e, ia the moat aouthem prolines of Morocco, on the 
Tunfiiwr of the deaart. 
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meet the Great Kiver, unless in the Ticinity of Tomboktu?* 
This city is distant about two months firom Tafil^lt, and not 
more than fifty days irom Sus el Aksa.' It owes all its im- 
portance to its advanced position, near the very point where 
the river turns eastward, after repressing the desert in its 
northerly course, and making ite nearest approach to Western 
Barbary. The advantages of such a position could never have 
been overlooked while caravans traversed the desolate plains of 
the interior. The site of G-hanah then, and Tomboktu, being 
equidistant &om Sus el Aksa, both in a southerly direction 
&om it, and both in the vicinity of the Oteat River, which, 
within the distance of fifty days &om Sus el Aksa, washes the 
desert during only a short part ,of its course, cannot have 
been &r asunder. This brief argument is in reidity unan- 
swerable. Within the assigned time, a caravan travelling at 
the ordinary pace, could reach the Great River nowhere but 
in the vicinity of Tomboktu. The site of Aukar then being 
near Tomboktu, Audaghost fifteen days distant iiom it to- 
wards the north-east, must have been situate in the same tract 
as the modem town or encampment of Mabriik.' Thus the 
Brst view of the routes to the chief towns of the ancient Gha- 
nah suggests the approximate positions of those towns. Let 
their positions be assumed accordingly, so as to give distinct^ 
ness to our conceptions, while we follow, step by step, the 
routes to them acro^ the desert ; and the examination of these 
routes in all their particulars wiU, in turn, illustrate and con- 
firm our assumptions, if they be correct. 

' The routes to Ohtbiah and Alida^ost vant aouthwaid, according to AbuUedi, 
but this eipTeadon need not be itrictlj understood. (AbuUbdf^ Geography, trans- 
lated by Ecoake in BUscbiog's Hagazin, yoL IT. 212, v. 854). Tomboktfl is here 
spelt aa dictated bj Ibn Baldlah. Tlie river of Negraland, which, in ILe succes- 
aive parts of iti couise is named JoUba, Isbb, Quorra, &&, and which theory aod 
fidse learning have styled the Niger, niU be generally denominated, thjoughout Qie 
following pages, lAi Ortal Riotr. 

' Caillitf reckoned fifty-aeren days of actual travelling between Tombokta and 

T*faat. 

■ Mabrdk is laid by some (Itinemry of H«j Kjsim, in Walckenaer, Rech. p. 426) 
to be eleven days, by othns (Mohsnuned of Tripoli, in the Quarterly Review, 
No. M, p. 2SI) fifteen from TomboktiL 
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MEOROLAMD OF THE ARABS. 

The position of Tamedelt, the starting point ef the caravans 
to Negroland, must be in the first place determined. That 
town is stated to have been five days westward (or, we must 
rather suppose, south of westward) from Darah, and six days 
south-eastward from Ikli, the capital of Sus, which town, situ- 
ate on a river flowing northward, was two days from Mesah 
and Ave from Wad Nun. Now the capital of Dar^h was £ve 
days distant from Sijilmesah, which was nine ordinary journeys 
frvm Fez.' Tamedelt was therefore twenty days from Fez, 
by the road on the eastern side of the mountains, and it was 
also six days south-eastward from Ikli, which town must ac- 
cordingly be so placed within five days of Wad Nun, and two 
days northward from the river of Mesah, as to allow Tamedelt 
a somewhat westerly bearing fivm Dar^i. These conditions 
being fulfilled, the position of Tamadelt will be nearly in lat. 
28° 45' N., long. T IC W., and not far from the modem 
Tatta." The position thus assumed, though not quite free from 
uncertainty, will yet involve no inaccuracy capable of endan- 
gering the ai^i^ument depending on it. 

The starting point being ascertained, there remains no dif- 



e between Fez and Timedelt need not be coniidered aa 
tnsrd)' coDunerciaJ, it would be injudidoiu to meaiure the loutea betreen them 
hj the joumeja of a loaded cbtsyoh. El Bekrf (Not. et Eitr. p. S98) reckons 
^ght d&jfl' journey betveen Fex and SiJilni^Bah, but one of tbem was & long journey 
(acnm the deaert of Angad) of siit}' nules. AbuUedi makes the dlatance between 
these dljaa to be (an daja' journey. Wo reckon nine days, lo aa make the whole 
distance of Fez from Tamedelt twenty daya' journey, and allow twenty-two geograr- 
phical miles to each. The bearing of Tamedelt from Iklf is aaid to have been in 
the direction of the Kibla ^)jJu (MS, BM. foL lOS), or temple of Mekkah, 
towaida which the fbUowers of Mohammed turn theii bcea when they piay. The 
diiection of the Kibla ta undenitood in Morocco, according to Windus ( Joulrie; to 
Morocco, p. 4S) to mean east by south. 

>° The caisTons from Stjilm^ah lo Ohinah, like those to Tomboktti, aaembled 
on the confines of Sds, Donlh, and the desert Tatta, the gatheriog place of the 
merchonta going to Tombokt^ aa placed by Majof R^iiinell, on inibrmation derired 
&omthe British consul at Mogadore (Proceedings of the A&ican Assoc 1810, vol. i. 
p. 254), is not more than two daya distant from the site of Tdmedelt ; and EI Harib, 
the point at idiich CaiUi^ travelling northward, quitted the desert, wu but fbor or 
five days diatuit from these places. 
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ficulty in tracing the route to Audaghost. The first day's 
journey from Tamedelt conducted to a deep well called Bir el 
Jemmalin:" the second led tlirough a narrow defile. Then 
for three days the road went over the mountains of Azaw- 
war," strewed with masses of iron-stone. These mountains 
extend, according to El Bekri, ten days' journey from the 
ocean to the road (from Tamedelt probably) to Sijilmesah. 
They are evidently the same chain of mountains which cara- 
vans now pass at the distance of six days from Wad Nun. 
It is apparent also that the road to Audaghost must hare 
crossed them at a distance not exceeding ten days' journey 
from the sea; and therefore could have scarcely inclined 
tovrards the east. Three days beyond the mountains was die 
watering place of Tendefas, and three days further a great 
well called Weinhilun." Then another three days led to a 
scanty spring named Tazka, or the House." Pour days 
turner were the brackish wells of Weitunan, and after an- 
other four days the watering place of Aukazenta." There 
ended the hard desert, and the region of loose sand-hills com- 
menced, the passage of which presented the greatest difBculty 
to the traveller, and was frai^ht vrith danger. 

11 B{r elJemnuUfD ^l^' j*J (MS. B.M. foL 101), theCamel-keopers' irell. 
M. Quatremira (Not. et Eitr. p.6]2) reads B& el Hanundlfn, that is, the Forteni' 
well But an this name occuis in the route from Widi Danlh, it is fortunate that 
a pcrinted H3. enables us to distinguish clcarl; betveen those tiro places, the pro^ 
imity of which would conduce te the embarrassment -likelj to result ttom their 
being conibanded together. 

" Azawrar .tj\' MS. BJVL foL 102 ; Azour in Not et Eitr. p. 61S. This 
aamemay, with much probabilitj, be read Aaiwwad 0;:l , tbatiSithedry orst^e 
countrj. 

" TendebB i^Jju US. B.H. foL 102 ; Teode&k, Not et Extr. p. 613. 

Weinhlliin ^ijA^j Ma B.M. ; Wirhaloun, Not. et Extr. 

» Tdzka Jjt MS, B.M. ; Taika, Not, et Eitr. This word, written Taikha 
bj Capt Ljon (Travels in North Africa, p. 315), is still retained in the dialect of 
theTawirik. , (, .- c. 

'• WeftrSnin ^JjJalj MS. RM A^kiaaOn uijjlijl MS. BJL; Oukarit, 

Not et Extr. 
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10 NEOROLAND OP THE ARABS. 

The northern Umit and general direction of the sandy r^on 
of the great desert are marked out with tolerable distinctnesB 
in the narrativea of some modem travellerB. It was on the 
twenty-fifth day of his journey from Wad Nun to Tomboktii 
that Sidi Hamed entered the region of drifting sand." This 
must have been somewhere between the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth parallels of latitude. In the same hne, or 
twenty-two days from El Harib, between Tatta and Dar&h, 
Caillie left the sand-hills on his journey from Tomboktu north- 
wards." Laing, on his wayfrom Twat to Tomboktu, entered the 
sands in lat. 23° 56' N. ; and Scott crossed a similar tract, eleven 
days' joumeyin extent, apparently from the twenty-first to the 
twenty-third parallel inclusive, and not ikr from the ocean." 

" Sdi Homed, leaving W^ Niin, went mx dttja round the inount^ni towsrds 
thesouth, that a, he cleared tbe hillB on the lixth day. He then travelled fifteen 
dajB over haxd ground, on which the camels left no trace ) then three d&ya on hanl 
sand, and then entered the hill« of diifting sand. Sile;^ NamttiTe of the Shipwreck 
<rf the brig Commerce, p. 322. 

" The Horib of Caillie, who wa* not fortunate in aeiang the sonnde of ihe Arabic 
and Berber languages, ought probably to be Oharlb i- -' .^ . M. D'Atczoc (Bul- 
letin detaSoc.de O&ig. 1834, torn. II. p. 169) proposes reading 'Arib ; butsinoethe 
tribe of the Gharfb is mentioned in H. Grabe^ af HemaH'B list of Berber names 
(Journal Boj. Geog. Soc voL tii. p. 25S) and Mannol (torn. iii. foL E>,} places a 
tribe named Garib in the neighbourhood of Tatta, wa cannot avoid concluding that 
the French traveller means to speak of the tame tribe as the last-named author, and 
that its true name is SI Gharfb. But in the map drawn by M. Jomard to illu«tiala 
Caillie journey, the positjon of El Harib is even more bulty than its orthi^raphy, 
tt detracts little ttom CaiUi^ merit to say, that under all the drcumstanceg of his 
journey his obaeivations of the compass were worth but little, and his estimates of 
distance are not to be implicitly relied on. Nineteen miles a day for the average 
of forty-three days between Tomboktii and E^ Harib, and twenty-nine miles dailj 
during the worst part of the journey, over deep and boming sands, are rates of tra- 
velling much too high for a loaded caravan. By the undue lengthening of tbe early 
part of the route. El Harib has been carried about fifty miles too &t north, so that 
Tatta, instead of being norUi-nest of it, according to the travelleT^ text, is made to 
lie to the soutii-weat All the other bearings described are in like nmnner displaced. 
H. D'Avezac has corrected this error of latitude, but has, at the same time, unfor- 
tunately introduced a new error of longitude, and carried all his positions loo for 
eastward. 

" Quart Rev. No. 76, 1828, p. 102 ; Edinbur^ PhiL Journal, vol. iv. p. 42. 
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QUANAH. 11 

The vast ej^anse of light sand thrown up into wave-like hillocks, 
which change with every wind, is a, remarkable feature of the 
great desert, depending not more on the minerali^cal consti- 
tution of the country than on the excessive diyness of die 
dimate. The permanence of its general position, therefore, 
in spite of local fluctuations, is as certain as its extension from 
west to east, between the zones fertilized by rains. Now Uie 
site of Tamedelt was four or five days westward fi^m Ei 
Harib } and since on Uie road to Tomboktu &om the former 
of these places the loose sand is entered on the twenty-fifth 
day, from the latter on the twenty-third ; while from Tamedelt 
to Audaghost the sands were entered also on the twenty-third 
day, there is reason to infer, that so ^, the direction of the 
road from Sus el Aksa to Audaghost differed little, if at all, 
from the modem road to Tomboktu. The ancient and modem 
roads to Negroland ran nearly parallel between the hills south 
of Sus el Aksa and the zone of drifting sands. 

The most difficult part of the journey, according to El Bekri, 
lay over the ridges of loose sand, on entering which there was 
no water to be found till, after four days' toil, Uie traveller 
reached the wells of Wanzam^, where all the roads to Negro- 
land met together." The roads thus said to meet that from 
Sijilmesah must have been those from Wei^elan, Twat, and 
Telemsen or Tremecen. Now the roads frvm these places to 
Tomboktu all unite at Telig, about thirty days from El Harib, 
and our hypothesis respecting the position of Audaghost derives 
no 3%ht confirmation from the circumstance that it gives to the 
meeting of the roads to that place, twenty-seven days from 
Tamedelt, a position which harmonizes perfectly with their 
present jimction on the road to Tomboktu. Near the meeting 
of the roads was a mountain, the recesses of which concealed 
bands of various tribes of the Zeuagah, as the Lamtab, Gezu- 
lah, Gerawah, &c., all from tlie south-western extremity of 
AUas, who lay in wait to attack caravans. 

Prom the wells of Wanzamin the road c<aitinued through 
sand-hills in the province of Waran for five days to a large 
well belon^g to the Benu Wareth, thence in two days to 

" Waoionifn ,>Ae/j ^^ BJU. ; Wabemiim Not. et Extr. p. 614. | 
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12 NEOROLAKD OF THE ARABS. 

Agharef, and in three more to Akriri, that is to say, the reser- 
voir of water." Near tliis place was a mountain named Az- 
gunan, where caravans were in danger of being attacked by 
the Blacks." One day furtlier, over hot sands, lay the 
brackish wells of War^, then, for three days, fresh water 
was found in wells belonging to the Zenagah, and another day 
led over the high mountain, at the foot of which stood Au- 
daghost. This town was situate in a hilly country, within the 
limits of the rains, and does not appear to have had any water 
but that of wells. It can hardly be supposed that the limit 
of the rains in the interior of the African continent, at a dis- 
tance from the sea coast, ascends beyond the twentieth parallel 
of latitude." Now if a distance of forty days' journey be 
measured from Tamedelt, bo as to intersect the twentieth 
parallel towards the interior, it will be found that fifteen days' 
journey south-westward (accordii^ to the distance and bearing 
of Aukar from Audaghost) measured from that intersection, 
will reach to the neighbourhood of Tomboktu. 

The foregoing account is evidently that of a route frequented 
by caravans, and therefore the distances mentioned in it may 



» Witia ^jt .1, . The name of the inhabhanCi of this pait of ihe desert haa 
been read by M. Quatiemere, Benfi Hareth, ingtead of Benli Wareth CJjL ; but 
the rfatoiation of this Dame ie important j since we learD from another paaeage in 
El Bekrf that the Benli Wareth were to the east of the Lumtfinah i and are thus 
enabled to perceive that the road to Afidaghoet lay eaotwarda from the road to 

Ghinah. — igharef w_j)it MS.RM.102v, — Airiri ^yjl NoLetErtr. p.616. 

-Jjjil MS. B.M. 

" Agiinin (pronounced AigOnin) ^j Ujs-jl MS. RM. ; Arkonnat, Not.et Eitr. 

*' In Nubia showers of rain are of rare occurrence north of the IBth pataUel 
(RUppell, Reisen in Nabien, &c p. 7S). Denham (Travels, &c. i. p. 164) fixed 
the first appearance of fresh vegela^on and the limit of the tro]4cal rains on his 
route to BomCi, near the 16th parallel, which is probably too low for the limit of 
rain. Tomboktti, we are told, has annually ail weeks or more of rain (Proc. Aft. 
AsBoc 1. p. 2SS ; Narrative of R. Adams, p. 42) — and this blessing seems to extend 
some distance north-eastward of it (Riley's Narrative, p. 346). Towards the coast 
the gum toreflts which extend as tai north as the ISth degree of latitude probably 
do not ^ ftr short of the limit of regular isins. 
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OHANAH. 13 

be received with confidence. Its general direction, as Abulfeda 
tells us, was to the south. £1 Bekii describes also the jour- 
ney irom Dar&h to Ghanah, in a brief and uncircumstantial 
manner ; but his description, though wanting in the minute- 
ness and precision derivable irom the experience of caravans, 
is yet not wholly uninstructive. From Wadi Dar^ to Wadi 
Tarka, on the maj^in of the desert, was a journey of five days. 
Then the traveller entered the wilderness in which water 
occurred only every two or three days. Of the wells first met 
with, one was called Tezamt. Eastward of it were Bir el 
Hanunalin, or the porters' well, and another named Nalelli or 
Maleki." " From these wells," says our author, " to the 
country of Islam, is a distance of four days ; and at an equal 
distance are the Adareren Wazzel, or mountains of iron." 
There a desert begins in which there is no water for eight 
days; it is, indeed, that which is emphatically styled The 
Desert. The water in it belongs to the Benu Yentesir, a tribe 
of Zenagah. The village of Modduken, which is next arrived 
at, belongs to the same race. Thence to Ghanah is a journey 
of four days."" 

"Tarts Isj Not. et Eitr, p. 823 j Tirga ^»-,lj MS. RM. lOi r.— 
TezAnt cl^we' p HS. B.M. 105 t; Baramet, Not. et Ezti. p. 624. — Bir el 



^l^' ju— Mileki jJU Notet Ertr. p. 264j NileUi JJli 
MS. BJi. 106 V. 

" In the Parioan H9. the expresaon is " the mountaiiu, tlie name of which, in 
Beibei, dgiiifies Ihe moaniaiiu ofinm." Not et Extr. SZ4. But the HS. B.1L 



givEB the Berber name Adartfrin waii^ (J'j) (J JJ'^' "" ^^'^^ Adar^rfn ta 
the plumj of AdrBT, a moimtain, and wozz^, iron, correepoads with the oiaaU of 
Shaw's Toeabulftry (Travels in Barbery, ii. p. 882). 

■• Yentesfr j«.Jiij, MS. RM. ; Belis, Not et Eitr.—ModdiSken ^.J.^ 

MS. B.M. ; Merouken, Not et Extr. From the nlUge of Moddfilen, which 

belonged to the Zenith, to the city of Qh&iah ij[c ^,-i-e waa a journey of only 
four days. But for 6h£nah in this place M. Quatremdre propoeee reading Akba, 
iSj: , hang perplexed by the &ultineaB of his HS. which seems to conduct beyond 
OhSnah lo the country of the Lumtdnah. The MS. B.M. p. lOS t, dears up the 
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14< MGOROLAND OF THE ARABS. 

Wfidi Dar&h waa tliree days from T&medelt, probably east 
by DOTtb. Wadi T4rka may be conjectured to have been on 
tbe southern side of the mountains of Azawwar mentioned in 
the accoimt of the route to Audaghost. But the particular 
here chiefly deserving of attention, is The Desert, in which no 
water was met with for eight days. The name of this desert, 
omitted by El Bekri, is supplied by subsequent writers. We 
are informed that the merchants going to Gbanah passed 
thiough the desert of Tiser, a dry and desolate wilderness of 
sand, with only a few pools of bad water, the chief of which 
was that called the well of Tiser." The extent of this desert 
is variously stated to be eight, ten, twelve, and even fourteen 
days' journey." At its eastern extremity stood Audaghost, 
mad hence it is not surpiising that the journey to that city 
should present diminished difficulty; though the loose, hot 
sands, and intervab of four or five days without water, in the 
latter half of the route tbither, between the 23rd and 32nd 
days, clearly mark the continuation of the inhospitable tract.*' 



difficult; bf these Tords ; " and from tbe wellg bdbre mentioned, («iz. tbe wdla of 
El HamnUUn aod NUelli,) the w8tet is carried a fbui dajs' joumej to Homit 

Aixei or Izal Jji\ in tbe desert," &c Tbiu tbe road to the dceert (tbe Liun- 
tanah not being named in this penage) does not begin from Ghdnali, but from " the 
before-mentioned Tells." Jebel Aiitl may be suspected <^ being another fbnn of 
Adarfr^n Wazz^ 

■* The name Tiser yjjjj (Jauberfa IdrlsL Becual de M£m. &c tom. t. p. 10S) 
is eztremelj doubtfbl. Some of the iSS. copies of lirUl have Nber j„ ^' , otbers 
Neefr-kwi- Tbe epitome offers BansarjuJkJ ; Abulfedi writee Yaar juo . 

» El Bekrf (Not et Extr. 62*) giyes to the absolutelj waterleai desert between 
SijibnOah and Ghinah, an extent of ei^t days* joume;. Sberfehf, in his commen- 
tarj on Hartrf (Moallatah 9) gives it a vidtb often dajs. Ibn el Ward! increases 
it to twelre iayt, and El Idriit (JanberfR TraniL p. 106) to foart«en. It was 
natural enough that the first of these writers, who may be supposed to have derived 
much of his in&rmation from the earl; Uorabites IbemselTes, should receive a 
less exaggerated account of the inhospitable nature of the western deaert than those 
who followed him. 

*• The road to Afidagbost passed through the territory of the BenQWdreth. But 
this tribe were to the east of the Lumtrinah, through whose country was traced the 
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GHANAH. 15 

On the west, the desert of Tiaer adjoined the division of the 
Sahri called KanmudiyBh, which hordered on the ocean in the 
vicimty of Cape Bojadoi, as shall be shown hereafter. Unless 
we assign, therefore, to the territorial divisions of the Sahr& a 
disproportionate extension from west to east, the contiguity of 
the maritime district of Kanmudiyah to the desert of "Rser, 
strengthens the presumption that the latter could hardly have 
reached heyond the twelfth meridian from the shores of the 
Atlantic ; or, in other words, that it did not extend far east 
of the meridian of Tomboktii, and, consequently, that the road 
to this dty from the north passes over the tract of deseri: 
andantly named Tiser. 

But it will naturally he asked, is there such a tract of pecu- 
liarly arid desert on the road to Tomboktu 7 Certainly there 
is ; a desert of like extent, presenting the same physical cha- 
racter, and occupying a similar position in the route. Ibn 
Batu^ah, on his way from Sijihnesah to Tomboktu, arrived at 
Teghaza, near the edge of the desert, in twenty-five days. In 
ten days more, he came to the wells, or rather muddy pools of 
Taaerahla, where the caravan halted to prepare for the march 
over the formidable waste of sand, which it required ten 
days to traverse in order to reach Alwalatin, a town oo the 
southern border of the Sahra.** Had that traveller crossed 

road to Ohinah (aee note 30). And Ghfnali was at leaM four daji louth of the 
desert of Tiaet, vhile Afidaghoit was «Bst of that desert, according to Abulfed^ 
(BUsching'B Hagaan, vol. iv. p. 312). £1 liiiat also places Addagbost in the 
northern port of the kjngdom of Otubiah i and by stating ita distance fiomWerge- 
Ua and Jetinah, be plenty intimates that it «a* likewise in the eastern put. All 
these parlJculara combine to prove that Alldaf^ast was to the north-east of GUnah. 
* Ibn Batutah traTelled at the alow rate of a heaTily laden cannan. Halts in- 
clqded, he was two months in reaching AiwaUcin, oi Walata, on the southeni 
border of the desert His accounts of the pools of TiserahU which shall be given 
hereafter, ezactlj correepoud with El IdiiBTs description of the wells at Tfaer. In 
Jaub^'s' Idr&T (p. ll),is the following paimge: "11 y eiiste cependant del mare* 
d'eeu de pluie qa'oa rencontre apiis deux, quatre, dnq ou donie joumties de 
marche, semblables i celle du desert situi sur la route de Sedjelniaa Jt Ghana, et 
oil l\>n ne trouve de I'eau qu^u bout de quatone joure de marche." Instead of the 
word (tstsrl in this place, the Epitome of El Idifsf has the name Bansar mJJ r 
evidently for Ttser yuM. 
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16 NEOHOLAND OF THE ARABS. 

obliquely fiY>m Ta^emKla to Tomboktu, he might perhaps have 
found the waterleas desert to exceed a ten days' journey in 
extent. But towards the east its width seems to diminish; 
whether it be that the northward course of the Great Biver, or 
the chain of mountains determining that circuit of the stream, 
and stretching across into the desert, modifies the atmosphere 
so as to give a greater range to the periodic r ains in that 
meridian, we have no means of deciding. But the whole of 
the western Sahra and the pecuhar tract under consideration, 
are described by Leo A&icanus in the following manner : — 

" To begin with the desert of Zenaga ; this is a dry and 
barren tract beginning firom the ocean on the west, and ex- 
tending eastward to the salt pits of Tegaza. On the north 
it is bounded by Numidia ; that is to say, by Sus, Acca, and 
Darah ; and it extends towards the south as far as the land of 
the Blacks; that is to say, to the kingdom of Gualata and 
Tombutto, There is no water found in it, except at intervals 
of a hundred miles, aud this, after all, is salt and bitter, in 
wells of great depth, particularly on the road from S^elmesse 
to Tombutto. There are many wild animals and serpents in 
it, as shall be related in the proper place. In this waste is 
found a desert very difficult and dismal, called Azaoad, where 
neither water nor dwelling-place is met with for two hundred 
miles, from the well of Azaoad to the well of Araoan, which 
is a hundred and fifty miles from Tombutto, and in which great 
numbers of men and animals perish of beat and thirst." " 



" Leo Afr. pt 11. c 51. Mannol trrilM Amoat Beyond, or eastward of the 
disert of the Zen^gah, Leo places that of the Zuenziga, ** which extendi from S^el- 
mene, Tebelbelt, and Benigoiai, to the desert of Ohir, in the south, which &ce« the 
kingdom of Oubar. On the west it has T^azs, and on the east the deeert of Air, 
inhaUted hj the Taiga tribe (the TawArik]." It is manifest that the several divi- 
sions of the desert described bj Leo (pt. vl. c 61 — 8), all extend from north-weat 
to Boutlt^aat, conformablj in the boundary line which we liave ascribed to the 
coontrj of the Zendgah on the east It is plain also, that these people were not in 
the vicinity of the Houwa country. The desert of Ohir brings to mind the Etifair 
Jt\£ of Ibn Batutah ; but we can have no doubt that the Air of Leo ia the coontry 
of Ah(r (Hi) E&dm in Walckeoaer, Re<Ji. p. 44B) or AUieerCAMrF), which we 
learn from Sultan Bello (Denbom's Travels, ii. 147, where Aiheer is erroneously 
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The same writer elsewhere mfonns us, that the desert of 
Azawad was so called from its barreimess and dryness. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that when the local designation of 
'nseT fell into disuse, the epithet expressing the general aspect 
of the region took its place. The name Azawad still remains 
to the tract of desert northward of Tomhoktu." And it 
cannot escape attention that the deserts of Tiser and Azawad 
resemble each other not only in extent and physical cha- 
racter, but that they are also equidistant &om Sijilmesah ; that 
they are both on the road southward &oin it, and both reaching 
to the southern limit of the Sahra. There is still another 
point of resemblance between them, which, of itself is almost 
sufficient to prove their common identity. El Bekri remarks, 
that in travelling from Sijilmesah to Crhanah, a desert of two 
months' journey was traversed, in which there were no fixed 
habitations, and the only people met with were wanderers, 
such as the Benu Masufah, a branch of the Zenagah. The 
Eenu Masu&h then, were in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury the tenants of the inhospitable plains over which lay the 
road to G-hauah ; and it is remarkable that, three centuries 
later, the same miserable tribe hovered over the road to Tom- 
hoktu. Ibn Bafutah found them to be the regular, and, as it 
were, hereditary guides across that desert, with Uie intricacies of 

said W be KHith of Bomti) to be the portion of the desert lying north of Houesa 
and Bornli. But it appears that the luune in question has extended ftirther south- 
wards since Leo^ time, a proof that the Tawlrik have been gaining ground. 

" The account of Major Laing's joums}' to Tomboktd (Quarterly G«vien, Julf 
1628, p. lO&J!), after edating that he was attacked by the Taw&rik, makes Sequent 
mention of Axoad, vhence, on recovering from htB wounds, he wrote his last 
letter. Cailli^ mentions " the tribe of Zaouit, i^o wander in the desert of llie 
tomt nmu'" (Vojage 4 Temboctou, torn. ii. p. 349). It was the Sheikh lA this tribe, 
Bamet a&Ud Habfb, who put Major Laing to death, meedng him five days oorth 
of Tomboktri, on the road to Aiawan. The name of this murderer brings to mind 
the ftct (hat the chief wells on the roads to AQdaghost and Ghinah were dug 
by a Sheikh of the AUhid Habfb. It is plmn that the tribe called ZaouSt by Calllitf, 
were so named from their country ; and it is probable that he, or the editor of his 
volumes, deprived the name Azawad of its ioilial letter, in the belief that it was 
thereby freed from the Aiabic article. The desert of Azawad is described by Lyon 
(Trav.inN. Afr. p. 14«) under the name of 'Asherfyah, or tA; («ii Aiyt- desert. 
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which, tradition as well as personal experience ha^ made them 
perfectly acquainted. In a region where the natural land- 
marks are so broad and unchangeable, and where man is com- 
paratiTet; so weak ; where there is so little to tempt ambition 
or to nourish caprice, and where the whole tribe laying claim 
to a long extent of territory, could never exceed a handful of 
individuals, — the fact that the roads to Ghanah and Tomboktu, 
traced over peculiarly arid and forbidding tracts, both passed 
through the encampments of the same tribe, is a strong proof 
of the proximi^ of those roads : for the occupiers of the 
most inhospitable region in which life can with difficulty be 
supported, are not likely to he disturbed in their possessions. 

It has been seen that Leo A&icanus represents the country 
of the Zenagah, or Sinhajah, to have extended &om the sea 
shore as far eastward as Tegh&za and Tomboktu. He ob- 
viously meant to intimate that the road to Tomboktu formed 
the eastern boundary of that nation or division of the Berbers. 
But his expressions are not such as require to be strictly inter- 
preted ; on the contrary, they have a claim to that latitude of 
explanation which reconciles them with the state of things at 
present, when the Zenagah occupy the country round Tom- 
boktu and to a short distance eastward of it. His expressions, 
however, militate most strongly against any hypothesis which 
would place Audaghost remote &om Tomboktu, since the 
road to the former of those cities lay wholly within the limits 
of the Zenagah. If these people held as large a share of the 
Sahra in the beginning of the sixteenth century as in the 
middle of the eleventh, — and, since they figured as con- 
querors in the only revolution generally affecting them in the 
meantime, this can hardly be disputed, — it must follow that the 
road to Audaghost, being vrithin their limits, could not have 
passed for eastward of Tomboktfl. 

The Zenagah extended southward, according to Leo, " to 
the country of the Blacks, where are the kingdoms of Gualata 
and Tombutto." To the words, " the country of the Blacks," 
Marmol, while borrowing largely from the Arab writer, adds 
the gloss, " which is called Geneua," " And herein he accords 

** Harmol, Deacripdon de Africa, toL i. foL 34 1. In another place, however. 
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with aU other authorifies teapectmg the position of GeBewah, 
which region, however vaguely defined, is yet always placed on 
the frontiers of N^oland, westward firom Tomboktu. In 
early ages however, hefbre the Berbers had derived strength 
from Arab instmctioa, the Blacks probably possessed a la^^r 
share of the desert, or at least die name Genewah reached 
further northward. An Arab writer informs ns, that Genewah 
extended from the ocean in the west, to die country of 
Wergelan in the east, and from Amimah in the south to AiH 
and Nul el Aksa in the north." The longitudinal dimensions 
of this country are here expressed in terms of obvious inac- 
curacy. Wei^lan, though far to the north-east of the country 
called Genewah, is yet made conterminous with it, owing to 
the great share which that Berber state took in the commerce 
of Negroland, at that time concentred in Ghanah. But 
the line on which the breadth of Genewah is measured, drawn 
from north to south, from Axki to Anumah, may be presumed 
to mark its central or principal section. Now Arki was on the 
hills of the Lumtunah, seven days distant from Wad Nun, 
and Amimah stood at a short distance westward or south-west- 
wardfromthe future site of Tomboktu," The mean position of 



(voL III. foL 16,) he uaea the name Oenfwah in a restricted aense, and uji tbat the 
ZenJgahhaveonthe>outb,''tlieBenuB,Oelofts, the kingdoms of GhuJatB, GeneOa, 
Meli, and Tumbuto" — Genewah b^ng here evidently identified, by bjpotheas, with 

" Eitibu-I-Jir£f fysh (Book of Geography), ic. Ma in the collectjon of D. P. 
de Gajangoa. This aooDymouB woik, tbou^ ill written, contiuns much which ia 
d in El Idrifd and hia ni 



"Aikf Jj\' MS. B.M. fcL 107; Ai^ji ^»-il* Notet Extr. ii.639.-_ 

The capi«a of El tdr&f present this name in a xanOy ol fbnns. In H. Jauberfs 
translation of this author (p. 206), there is the following passage : " La ville 
B^ppelle Azoucalf ji en langue Berbire, et Cocadam ftilJ)* en g^nois." By 
giiwii we are here to understand the language of the Genewah. But the name We 
read Ckxsdam, or, as we should write it, Kdkdem, deserres a moment's notice. Leo 
A&ic&Qus in&nnB ua (pt. ti. c. QS) that the (ararans from Telems^n to Tomboktu, 
pass oier a difficult tract of desert, where no water is found for nine days, ajid which 
is named Gogdem. It is probable that this desert, as well as the town fiiithei west. 
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CTenewah being thus indicated, the author adds, " and of its 
cities, is Ghanah."*' Here, then, is another proof tiat Gha- 
nah was contiguous to the western desert and to western 
Negroland, and that the tract of country in which it stood and 
flourished, was the same in which Tomboktu subsequently 
rose into importance. 

The country assigned to GenSwah, in the above-cited passage, 
really belonged for the most part to the Zenagah,who, anterior 
to their conversion to Mohammedanism., lived much intermin- 

owed itB name to wanderera front Go^udem, a mountain of central Atlat, in tbe 
province of Haacois, of whose emigration Leo himself ftimishes the eiplanatioii 
(pL It. c. 71). Aiki, the chief town of the Lumtdnoh, is placed b? El Idrl^ aeven 
dajs from Wid Nlln. Aa little reljance, however, can be placed on that author's 
measures, we may allow Arkf to be even fonrteen days from Wid NUn, and yet 
its mte will not be eastward of the road to Tomboktrt But, accoidiog to El Idrfsf 
fat tapra), these irtio went to KUa, Tekrtir, and Oh£nah, passed near it of neceaaty. 
Our knowledge of the poailion al Mfmah, or Amlmah, we owe to Ibn Batdtah, whose 
narratiTe shall be examined further on. 

** Ghdnah, in the country of Oeofwah, KjUo- J l^^^r* i> ^n expreedon fre- 
qnently used by the aame author. Where others would hare written Bettfd «•■ 
Slidiia, or land of the Blac^ he always writes Gen^wab. This name, indeed, became 
in Morocco the general designation of blaclca and glaTea. Thus we are told that 
Huley Hamed grew rich " by husbanding his Maserawg (oil'mills) and Ingenewaa 
(slave fiinns) where his sugar codgb did grow. (A True Historical Discovery of 
Huley Hamet^ Rimng, &c 1609, c 8.) The initial letter of the name Oen^wah 
tJj^. being pronounced hard by the Moors, the southem Eoropeans, in imitation 
at them, wrote Chinoia, Qhencoo, and Oiling ; from whidi wc^ by throwing back 
the accent, made Guinea. " The kingdom, says Leo (pt n. a. 8), called by our 
merchants (the Moors) Gheneoo, is by the natives colled Genni, and by the Euro- 
peans who have any knowledge of it, Ghine^** Tt is certain that Ghin^ and Guinea 
are derived from Gentwah ; but we see no sufficient reason to admit that the name 
of the dty of Geani or Jeimi has the same origin. But since general names, not 
merely appellations, are rare among a rude people, it is natural ibr us to inquire 
what was meant by Geniwah, or, to conform to the sound, Ohin^wBh. Did it mean 
tht Blackt f On the coast, the n^roea contiguous to the Whites are, for contra- 
distinction, named in theii own language Wolo^ Chat is, Blaeki. The name Jeloft 
(Wol(^) is used in this general sense by Harmol (iii. tbL 27 y). And why should 
not the people of the interior deeignate themselves according to the same universal 
and ample principle F Now, in the language of Tomboktti, jjivuu, or, as Miyor 
Reimell, who had the otigintil information, writes it, gentnta, signifies Bla«k (Proc^ 
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gled with the Bladu. The latter may have had the upper hand ; 
or, though in a servile stat«, they may have been the more 
numerous class of the inhabitants ; or finally, the slave trade 
being carried on universally in the desert, the Arabs of Bar- 
bary may have easily confounded the country exporting slaves 
vrith that which produced them ; and thus applied the name 
Genewah to the deserts of which Berber tribes were, if not the 
sole occupants, at least the masters. But the movements of 
the Morabites revealed more completely the partition and social 
condition of the Sahra. The northern portion of it, towards 
the ocean, was possessed by the Lumtunah, whose dwellings 
covered a range of hills (probably those called by El Bekri 
Azawwar) said to be sixdays' journey in length, and to be shaded 
by 20,000 palm trees." On these hills, and about seven days 
firom Wad Nun, stood the fort or town of Arki, the chief place 
of the Lumtunah, whose flocks wandered from the shores of the 
ocean as far eastward as the road to Ghanah, 

South of the Lumtunah, but separated from them by an 
uninhabited tract ten days' journey in width, were the Benu 
Goddalah, the most powei-fiil of tiie Berber tribes. In tiie 
uninhabited tract ten days wide, it is easy to recognize the 
sandy region south of Cape Bojador, and forming the continu- 
ation of the desert of Tisei or Azawad. The country of the 
Benu Goddalah is said to have extended a two months' journey 
in length and breadth, a description which is applied also to 
the whole western Sahra, and to the dominions of Ghanah ; 
and considering that in each case the Atlantic Ocean is taken 
as a boundary, it is evident enough that no exact limits were 
set to territorial possessions in the desert, and that claims of 
sovereignty often extended from opposite quarters over the 
same ground." 



Afr. Aei.1. p. 124 and 428), bo that we are jufltified b mupectmg at least that tb 
have here found the oriffn of the name Genewah. 

" Not et Eitr. p. 626. 

" The extent of desert here Bwdgned to the Benfl Giiddilah, may Bnable us, if 
caiedilly considered, to ascertain thdi interior limits toworda GhSnah. Numerooa 
authoritie% which need not be here cited, agree in esdmaldng the dirtance of Tom- 
bokta &on) TiffUlt or Morocco to be, in general terme, a two months' journey, 
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In the country of the Benu Goddalah was a mine ot natural 
deposit of salt near a town or place of fixed habitation on the 
sea shore, called Aulfl. At this place was a point of land, or 
peninsula, insulated by the tide, but accessible on foot at low 



The more drcumKlaiitial accounta reckon, between Tomboktd nnd Akka, TaUa, or 
El Harib, near the frontier* of Bin and the desert, thirtj-dx (Jacluon^ Morocco, 
p. 241) — ftirtj-three (Shabeeny'a Narrative, by Jackson, p. 7) — or thirty-nine days 
(Culli^ Jonmal, Ac), eiclusiTe rf halts. We find the distance of Tatta ftom Tom- 
boktd eatiniated also at fifty days (PioceedingB of the African Aaaociatioii, vol. I. 
p. 22S). Davidson (Not«i on a Jonmey in Afiica, 1839, p. 101) learned that the 
courier^ track from W4d Nfin to TombokHiis travelled in forty days, and that from 
the same place to Jemd ia usually reckoned a diatance of sixty days, though 
frequently trarcTsed in tea lime (Notes, &c. p. 113). But it must be observed, that, 
with respect to caravans, the time allowed for halting at the diief wells often exceeds 
that spent in tiavelliog. Now to estimate the longitudinal dimennons of the western 
desert, we have the distance of ibrty days* journey from Arguin to the Frendi 
&ctary at Fart St Joseph, on the Senegal, and from the latter point forty-e^t 
days to Tomboktfi, the latter distance being estsbli^ed by a concurrence of testi- 
mony whidi plBceaitbejanddiBpute(D'AiiTiIle, Mem-derAcad, tom-xxvi. p.7S; 
Bennell in Proc of Afr. Assoc vol ii. pp.22S,464). Circuita being allowed for, 
these distances combined will place Tomboktil about two monUis and a half from 
Arguin. In confirmation of this ooDcIusion, we find that Sidi Hamet (BJley^ 
Narradve, p. 819), taking the road by the sea shore, travelled from Wid Nlln 
southwards for four months to the borders of Negtoland, and tben went eastward 
two months to TomboktiL On hia return he travelled westward one month, and 
encamped at a little Negro town called Jathrow — probably the Dgazzara of M. 
Bt^er^ informant (Rec de Toy. il. p. 62), whose estimate of distances, however, 
tmifbrmly Ml &r short of the reality. Sidi Hamet then turned northward, and 
reached Wid Nlin in three months and a hal£ Though the people dweUJi^ on 
the margin of the desert are apt to talk of speedy journeys, as was experienced by 
Park and Davidson, yet the inhalutants of the wilderness itself having little pro- 
vision and weak cattle, which they pasture as they go, rarely travel at a rate 
eiceedii^ twelve or thirteen miles a day. Alexander Scott [Edinburgh PhlL Jour. 
ToL TV.), a shipwrecked sailor, and captive in the desert, travelled from the vidnity 
of Cape Bojador two months and a haU^ to the line of gum forests, which lie 
chiefly between the 17th and IBth paroUels, and then continued his mardl for 
another month beJbre he reached Lake Diblne, which is formed by the waters of 
the Great Biver. It is needless to collect more authorities to show that a desert 
of two months in extent and boonded by the Atlantic, must be supposed to lie 
wholly westward of Tomboktll. 
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water. Close to it was the port. Ambei^^ was collected on 
it at tlie sea side, and turtle, which constituted the chief food 
of the inhabitants, were there so large, that fishermen, as our 
author assevera, went to sea in their shells. From Aulil salt 
was carried inland to Ghanah and other cities of the Blacks. 
The road from the same place to Wad Nun was a two months' 
journey in length, going along the sea shore, where fresh water 
was found by digging in the sand when the tide was out." 

There is little room for doubt or hesitation in determining 
the position of AuM. One point only on the whole coast of 
the Sahra can be selected for it with any show of reason: 
and that point is in the bay of Arguin, where the natural 
deposits of salt, the little island or peninsula, and the abun- 
dance of large tortoises, are all found together; and exactly at 
a distance of two months' journey from Wad Nun, along the 
shore.** At Ai^uin also existed, in the fifteenth century, a 
trade derived from the natural productions of the place, exactly 
similar to that ascribed to Aulil in the eleventh century. Since 
the shores of tbe Grreat Desert offer one locaHty, and but one, 
answering to the description given by El Bekri of Aulil, we 
must necessarily conclude that this town was situate in that 
locality, — namely, near Cape St. Anne in the bay of Arguin." 

■• AQIfl (JjJJ. It a bIm written AOlilf ^Ui^l by Ibn el Wardi and otliBn. It 
is probablj a Tsnalion of the nftme WaKW ^J^j < formerly belonging to a Tillage 
near Fez, and also to Tangier. 

> If Uie well-aacertained route of fbrty-oght days from Fort 8i Joseph to 
Tomboktii, measured on Hr. J. AiTOwimith^ nup, be taken as the scale, and sixty 
days be tlien mesaiued along the shore from Wid Ntin, it vill exactly reach 
Arguin. Bat the Benii Qi>dd61ab, posseaang a d«aert of two months in extent, 
were separated by a ui days* journey from the ^fnghinah, who dwelt on the river 
between Silla and Gh&iiah. Now frcan Arguin to the nearest pinnt of the Great 
BiTer, towainhi the east, is a distance of about siitj-eight dayi' journey, measured 
as aboie. It is necessary, therefore, if we would treat El Bekrf as a sensible and 
sober writer, to infer that AliUl was at Arguin, and that the Sfnghfnah dwelt near 
Lake DebO, between Silla and Tomboktil 

" At Cape St. Anne, in the bay of Arguin, where the beds of salt are found, is a 
«mell island which appears to answer El Bekrf^ descriptjim. Labst (L'Afiique 
Occidentale, torn. i. p. SB) says of it, "On tiouve Jt la pointe de la Saline one 
petite isle qui ne se distingue presque pas du conljneat" De Barros (Decad. i. 
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Thus it appears that the Bend Qodd&lah were the possessors 
of the maritime i^ion of the Sahra, &om Cape Blanco south- 
wards. They also extended fax inland (a two months' journey, 
as has been already stated), and were separated by a distance 
of only six days &om the Blacks on the Great River, and in 
the vicinity of Crhanah. They were the possessors, therefore, 
of the vast country which is now divided among the Ludayas, 
Brebfsh, Trarzaa, Srghebat, and others. Though esteemed 
the most powerful of the Berber tribes, they were yet com- 
pelled to yield the pre-eminence to the Lumtunah,in the wars 
which immediately pi'eceded the coalition of both under the 
name of Morabites. It may be &irly assumed, therefore, that 
these great tribes which divided between them the entire 
breadth of the Sahra where it was least inhosjatable, consti- 
tuted the main body of the Berber nation to which they 
belonged ; and therefore that the road to Audagbost, which 
left them on the west, lay near to the limit of the country 
occupied by the Zenagah, and consequently passed through 
the same tract as the road subseijuently traced to Tomboktu. 

Having thus examined the routes &om Sijilmesah to 
Crhanah, and briefly surveyed the state of the western deserts, 
with a view to illustrate the geographical position of the latter 
country, we may now proceed to consider also its internal 
condition and character ; to inquire who were its neighbours 
in Negroland; how these were placed in relation to each other; 
and how fer the accounts given of them, taken collectively and 
in the plainest acceptation, accord with the knowledge which 
we at present possess of the interior of Aftica. 

Audaghost, once the residence, as we are told, of the Hng 
styled Ghanah, was situate in a hilly country, on the margin 
of the desert, but within the limit of the siunmer rains. Its 
water was chiefly drawn from wells; its irrigated gardens 
had small extent, yet to eyes accustomed only to the mono- 
tony of the sandy waste, the groups of palm trees around it 
formed a luxuriant scene. Its population, gathered from 
various tribes in the Beledu-1-Jerid, belonged chiefly to the 

ihjted apot on the iJum* of the 
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Berber nation of the Zenfitah." Nor is it difficult to ei^lein 
why an isolated Zenatah population should fix and maintain 
itself in immediate contact with the roving and predatory 
Zenagah ; for during the period referred to in these accounts, 
SijUmesah, with which Audaghust was comiected hy ties of 
commerce, helonged to the Zenatah. The latter town was, 
in reality, but a trading colony on the frontiers of Negroland; 
and its mercantile inhabitants, content with the town and trade, 
seem to have never affected political independence. 

In the year of the Hijra 350 (a.d. 9G1), the king of Auda- 
ghost was Tin Teratan, son of Wasenbu, of the Zenagah 
nation. His empire is said to have bad an extent of two 
months' journey in length and breadth, and more than twenty 
negro kings paid tribute to him. But, at a later period, Auda- 
ghost became tributary to Gbanah. This submission of a 
Berber people to a nation of Blacks and unbelievera, served as 
a pretext to the Morabites, who, in 446, (a.d. 1054', the same 
year in which they made themselves masteis of Sijilmesah,) 
destroyed Audaghost, can7ing off the women and children 
into slavery." Arab writers, of a later date than the fifth 
century of the Hijra, still speak of Audaghost and its Zenagah 
rulers. It is not unlikely that, regardless of events, they only 
re-echo the words of ancient historians ; otherwise, we must 
suppose that place to have revived for a short time under the 
descendants of its Morabite conquerors. But the same revo- 
lution which yielded up the old and circuitous channel of com- 
merce to the owners of the Western Desert, must have tended 
to let it fall into disuse. Under the new state of things, the 
Lumtunah and Masufah would naturally take the nearest road 
to Gbanah, through their own country and over the desert of 
Tiserj and thus Audaghost would be forgotten." 

" El Bekrf in Not et Extr. p. 630. It is AhalfeM, who, quoting Ibnu Sdid. 
infbmu lu (BiiBching^ Haff. iv. 20fi,) that Add^ost was wiUiin the limit of 
theFsiiu. 

« NoL et Exti. p. 6SI. The feet that the campaign of the Morabitea in one 
jcar embraced both Aiid^ost and SiiUmfaab, ia enough to show that the former 
place was contiguous to tlie Western ^atiH. 

" The tai^[uage of El IdrM (Rec de Voy. i. p. 109), painta the decs; of 
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The trade centering in Audaghost embraced not only the 
gold and slaves of Negroland, but also the productions of the 
Western Desert, and of the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The skins of the antelope called Dant, or Lant, were wrought 
into bucklers by its artisans ; who also manu&ctured ambergris, 
their supplies of which, we are told, they owed to their vicini^ 
to the sea shore." From this it may be concluded, not that 
Audaghost was near the sea, but that, in those early times, the 
possessors of the Western Sahra were generally in too wild a 
state to allow trade to be carried on through their country; 
and that consequently the maritime productions of Au^ 
passed eastwards through the hands of the Benu Goddalah 
(who, occupying a fitvoured tract, had acquired more settled 
habits) to Aude^host, and thus reached Sijilmesah, afier making 
the circuit of the domains of the rude Zenagah. El Bekri 
says also, that on the hills round Audaghost grew trees yielding 
the gum which was used in Spain to dress silka," Though this 
statement is not improbable, yet it is more likely that the Benu 
Goddalah, while conveying their salt and amber to the interior, 
likewise carried thither the produce of their rich gum forests. 
Wealth in Audaghost consisted chiefly in slaves, of which 
single individuals sometimes possessed a thousand each. That 
mercantile spirit had there fixed its abode in the midst of 
natural sterility, is forcibly expressed in the acknowledgment 
that slaves were the only luxury of the place. Audaghost 

Anda^oet : he desciitKa it to be "a little town, defident in water ; with B scantj 
population and miaenble trade, which contdeta in camels." Thia ia the town 

which modem geagiaphen, induced h; a aupposed lesemblaoce of names though 

Rennell (Geogr. lUnet. of Park's Journey, in Proc of Aft. Aaaoc ). p. £01,) 
took the precaution to convert ADdaghcat into Agadoat — hare chosen to identify 
with Aghades, or Aghdee, which Leo A&icanua (pt Til. c. 9), writing in IG41, 
calls " a city hmlt by the modems ;" while Matmol (in. fbl. 24), more pTedss, 
■ays Chat it waa founded ISO yeaie before the time of his writing, or in 113S. 

•* Not et Biti. p. 6S0. Bucklers made of the skins of the Dant or Lant 
(probably el-ant), which is supposed to be the Antilope Lencorix, were chiefly 
manu&ctured in Wid fl6n. Bj the amber carried to Addt^oat from the eea 
shore, we must uoderaland ambergris, to which El Idrinf alludes when describiiig the 
western shores of Africa (Rec, de Voy. pp. 64 and 135). 

" NoLetEitr, p. 816. 
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exhibited the extieme licentiousnese of manners characteristic, 
as will appear &om other examples occurring in these pages, 
of all the towns in the southern border of the great desert, 
where the traveller, just eacaped irom the perils of the wilder- 
ness, indulges in the pleasures offered by a degraded popula- 
tion ; and where the recklessness usual in a seaport is increased 
by the opportunities ot the slave-mart. 

After the destruction of Audaghost by the Morabites, 
Auk&r, fifteen days distant &om it towards the south-west, 
became the capital of Ghanah ; or rather that capital was com- 
posed of two towns, viz. — Aiikar, inhabited by Mohammedans, 
and containing no less than twelve mosques; and Ohabah, 
where the king resided, in the midst of a black population." 
Dark woods environed the latter tovm, and spread a gloom 
well suited to the pagan rites for the performance of which 
they were reserved, and which often involved the sacrifice of 
human victims. An interval of six miles, covered with 
habitations, separated the two towns. The inhabitants drew 
Uieir water from wells. The climate was deadly to all but 
the natives. 

El Bekri'a description of Ghanah evidently brings us within 
the limits of Negroland. It exhibits to us, on the one band, 
the Blacks summoned before their king by beat of drum, 
sprinkling dust on their heads, and prostrating themselves in 
Ms presence ; or perfonning the rites of their cruel supersti- 
tions in the oarkness of their woods : and, on the other, the 
Arabs or Berbers dwelling apart in a more elevated and open 
situation, and yet suffering from the noxious humidi^ of the 
air. But, it is to be remarked, that he makes no mention of 
running waters, the importance of which no Arab author ever 
overlooks j and indeed, it must be inferred firom that author's 
words, that there was no river— certainly no great river — in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital of Ghanah. 



" GWbfth ii\t MS. B.M. fol. 112 r; AW*l«t Ci^U)I Bee. de Toy. ti. 
p. 2 ; Qhorah ii Ic Not. et Eitr. 643. The predominant idea in the meaning 
of the name Ohibeh or Ghibat, which is undoubtedly the true leadmg.a ebicurily: 
lowneea of ajtuation and overiianging gloom are boUi implied by it. 
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The Benu Ooddalah, who possessed the southern portion of 
the Sahra from the shores of the ocean eastwards, carried their 
salt and other merchandise to the ^inghanah, the nearest black 
nation, from whom thej vrere separated by a distance of only 
BJx days' journey, and whose chief city stood on both banks of 
the Great River, called the Nile of the Blacks. When it is 
considered that the Lumtunah reached within ten days of 
Ghanah ; that they were separated from the Goddalah by a 
broad tract of uninhabitable sand ; and that all accounts agree 
in representing Ghanah as the most western of the kingdoms 
of the Blacks, — or, in other words, that the desert alone inter- 
vened between it and the ocean ; it will be apparent that the 
Singhanah, who weie nearest to the Goddalah, lay towards the 
south or south-west from Ghanah," South-westward from the 
Singhanah, at no great distance, was Tekrur, and a little 
fiirther on stood Silla, both likewise on the Great River or 
Nile of the Blacks. The last-named place was twenty days' 
journey from Ghanah; and, from what has been already 
said, it will be manifest that its bearing from that capital was 
between south and south-west." 



" ^Inghinah JjUiXi0. CaaUii(tom.ii.p.!37)[DentioiuaplacecalledSaiigouDO, 
on the tefl bank of tlie Great River, three or four days from Jenni— Tekr&i itJS- 

" Silla J>ui iX*M, BndlLi. El Bekrf mentioiu cotton as one of the chief 
productjona' of this country ; no hooge, he bbjs, waa without its cotton tree. Leo, in 
like manner, mjB (pt vii. c 8), Oiat coUfln vaa the staple merchandiae of Jenni, 
which ia hut two days from Silla ; and CaiUi£ obeerved the general culliTation of 
that allele in the country Boath-westwaid of Jenni (torn. ii. pp. 156-167.) The 
people of SiUo, h^ng slaTe-dealera, made consbuit irai on their pagan nei^bonrs, 
of irtiom the ntarest wei« the KalemM ^jJdt, a day's journey diM&nt. Now the 
district of Negrotand at present characteiiied by the termination M, a that coo- 
tiguoiu to the modem 3illa towards the weet, and on the northern tide of the river. 
There we find Modiboo, Doolinkeaboo, f^nimboo, Ac, within a small compaaa. 

"From Tarsnk^ SMy (HS. B^. fbl. Ill r), near Silla, the inhabited country 
(says our author) extends to Zifk6 M\: " which name M. Quatremire reade Afiiou 
(Not et Eitr. p. 641). But if we suppose that a NAn X is here mistaken for the 
Haghrebl Kaf A , the two leadings will be reconciled in Zafnii, the Ja&ao of our 
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Going eastward from Ghanah, thtougt Augh^, a fertile 
and well-cultivated district, the traveller arrived in five days 
at Ras el ma, or the Water-head, "where the Nile Issued 
from the land of the Blacks." On the northern bank oi the 
river dwelt the Merasah, a Zenagah tribe. Pagan blacks 
inhabited the opposite side. Six days further down the river 
stood Tirka, a market frequented by the people of Ghanah as 
well as of Tadmekkah. From Tirka the Nile turned south- 
wards, and in three days entered the territory of the Segh- 
marah, a tribe depending on Tadmekkah. " On the side of 
the river opposite to them," observes our author, " is Kaukaii, 
which belongs to the Blacks." ** 

Tadmekkah was a town situate, like Audaghost, on the 
southern frontier of the Great Desert. According to El 
Bekri, it was fifty days eastward from Ghanah, fif^ from 
Wergelan, and forty from Gbodemis." Another author, whose 
measures of distance are not so easily appreciated, places Tad- 
mekkah forty days westwards from Tajuah (in the northern 
part of Darfiir), through the country of the Molaththemun — 
that is, the people who muffle up or conceal their faces (the 
Tawarik), and thirty days eastwards firom Ghanah, beyond 
which is the ocean." These intimations combined will place 

maps, which is a very likelj limit to our author^ exact infonnatioiu To point out 
noequivocal!]' tbe direction in vMch his narrative led him, he adds, that " the 
country continue* populous to the ocean." 

•■ Ad^iim .Icjl MS. B.M. 1140; Audagtun Jcti^] Not et Extr. p. 661_ 
HerAaah JiwI-v—Tfrka JjU MS. KH.— Tidmekkah iCCejU— S^imitah 

Sjl^— Kaataa jSy. 

" Not et Eiti. pp. 652, 6£3. The ten journeys allowed between W^igelio 
^jlBi^l,MS.B^T,jlts,L Not et Bitr., and Ghodtfmia i,j_l Ji , show the 
■caJe by which we aie to measure this route, and allow ns to stretch tho forty 
journeys between the latter place and Tlidinekkah farther than could be done 
without such an intinution. 

" Hacrfii, in Hamaker^ Specimen Catalogi Cod. Or. MSS. Academia Lugd. Bat 
pp. 207,9. In the passage in question M. Hamaker leods Tooumcah ii^,\j, instead 
of which it is an obvious correction to reflore Tidmekkah iSitdG. Ifwe 
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T^dmekkah in the hilly coimfay north of Aghades. It owed 
its name, signifying the Likeness of Mekkah, to its situation 
between two hills, in the manner of the Holy City." In the 
miscellaneous compodtioo of ita mercantile population, and in 
dissolute manners, it was the counterpart of Audaghost. Our 
author adds, that it was nine days from Kaukau; but as he ap- 
pears to be involved in the general mystification enveloping that 
name, it will be more convenient for the present to waive the 
consideration of so embarrassing a particular, and to avoid 
touching on the difficulties attending Kaukau tiU we can make 
them the immediate subject of discussion. 

The route from Ghanah to Tadraekkah leads us again ex- 
pressly eastward, in the following manner: three days to 
Safriaku, a town on the NDc, and the limit of Ghanah in that 
direction. Thence along the river to Bugrat, a town of the 
Merasab. From Bugrat to l^ka, and thence over the desert 
to Tddmekkah." 

From all this it appears that the capital of Ghanah w&s three 
days distant from the river (at Sa&aku); and five days from 

Increase ftwtf in the ratio of tliirt)' to Gttj, the numbers by which oui authors 
respectively metuure the distance between Qhinah and Tjdmekkeh, we shall have 
mxtj-ax da^B fbi the distance of the latter place from the Tajtiah, accoidiiig to El 
Bekri^scale. The TajCioh or Tquwfn of the Arabs, are the people whom Browne 
calls Dsgeou (TraTels in A&ics, p. S2S), and who once ruled Darfrir. 

" The name Tidmekkah sgnified The LikeneM of Hekkah, (Not. et Eitr. 
p. 653,) But Ned Soma, as Leo inibrms us (pt it. c 6), signified The Likenew 
ofBomo. A single point in Arabic writing discriminatee between these two piefixM. 
But nnce Ei Bekrl, who writes Tddmekkah, also writes Nidrdmah, we must be 
satisfied to ascribe the apparent discrepancy, in (his case, to dilfetence of dialect. 
But it ma; be here remarked, that the pages of Leo A&imnus are not quite &ee 
from the inaccuracies which originate in an unpointed Arabic leiL Thejr offer, 
for instance, Peri^reg (bi Ber Zegieg, Nefreoa for Ne&eoa, Amarig ibr Amazig, 
and fraquentlj Ibn Racu for Ibn Rachic In the early French translation of Leo 
(by Jean Temporal, 1 GGS), we find also Cairaran frequently written for Calraoon, 
Azaiad for Araoad, and Araian fin Araoan. Whether these errors bare been all 
copied &om the Teiaion of Leo in the first edition of Ramusio^ first volume, we 
hare not had Che means of determining ; hut the second edition c^ Kamusio (1 5Bii) 
is free from Che mine glaring of them. 

" Safaakfl Ijiiiuj—Bfi^rtt \£jiyij} MS. B.M. llfi y ; Not. et Em. 662. 
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K&s el ma, or the Head of the Water, where the river issued 
from the land of the Blacks — that is to saj, where it emei^d, 
in its course northwaxda, from the marshes and dark forests, 
and laved the open plains of the desert. It thence flowed 
eastwards, for six days, to Tirka, where it turned southwards 
towards Kauka6. 

Thus we find the river called by El Bekri the Nile of the 
Blacks, described by him throughout its course for above 
thirty days with a distinctness and completeness of detail 
qidte sufficient to enable us to recognize it with certainty at 
the present day. If we assume, as we may reasonably do, that 
Sa&aku and Ghanah were equidistant from Silla, then from 
this town to the first-named place was a distance of twenty 
days. Ras el ma stood at least two days further down the 
stream towards the east or north-east; Tirka was therefore 
twenty-eight days, and the commencement of the country of 
the Seghmarah thirty-one from Silla. 

This winding of a great river, in such a compass, from 
Negroland northwards to the desert and down again, b a 
remarkable feature, which cannot be overlooked or mistaken ; 
and it is one which we find in the river of Tomboktu at the 
present day, exactly as it was described in the river of Ghanah 
eight centuries ago. And that which renders it more easy to 
identify the Nile of Ghanah with the NUe of Tomboktu, is 
the circumstance, that the towns situate at the extremities of 
the great circuit of the stream comprised within the descrip- 
tions of Arab writers, and near the apex of which the em- 
porium of Negroland has always stood, stiU bear the same 
names as in ancient times. From the modern Silla, which is 
evidently identical with the ancient town of that name, a 
journey of twenty-two days will conduct to the place where 
the Great River gets clear of the greenland or inundated 
country and touches the desert, which point is ucot Tomboktu ; 
thence it flows eastward for six days, and then turns southward 
or south-eastward to Kaukaii." Ibn Batutah, who descended 

« 8ill» IB fourteen days from Tomboktfi bj- land, and a month fay water. Prom 
tbew extremes it is easy to derive the distance assigned above. Sidi Hamed (in 
Bile;^ NarrBtire, p. 334) going from Tombokta to Houaaa, firet travelled idz days 
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the river from Tomboktu to Kaukaii, omits indeed to describe 
the course of his voyage ; but I>eo AMcanus, who likewise 
visited those countries, says that Gago, as he writes the name, 
is four hundred (Italian) miles south by east from Tomboktu/* 
Nor can we doubt that the Gago of Leo is identical with the 
Kaukau of Ibn Batutah, for Ibn Khalduo expressly informs us 
that the Kaukau here spoken of was also called Kagho." 

The exact parallelism of the rivers of Gbauah and Tom- 
boktu, throughout such a length of course, the compared por- 
tions being in each case terminated by a Silla on the west, and 
a Kaukau on the east, is of itself quite sufficient to establish 
their identity with one another. There is, in fact, but one 
great river on the south aide of the Sahra to which such de- 
scriptions will at all apply. But their resemblance may be 
traced much further, through a long series of particulars. The 
Nile of Ghanab was navigated in lai^ boats or barques, just as 
the river between Jenni and Tomboktu is navigated at the 
present day." The Berbers inhabiting the shores of the Sahra 
carried their salt and other merchandise in the eleventh cen- 
tury to the Singhanah, who dwelt on the Great River between 
Silla and Ghanah : and now they resort in hke manner to the 
banks of the Great River between Silla and Tomboktu." A 
part of the river between Silla and Ghanah was remark- 
able as the haunt of hippopotami or river-horses, which 
animals were killed by the natives, with javelins attached to 
cords, for the sake of their skins ;" and Ibn Batutah, whUe tra- 
vellii^ north-eastward to Tomboktu, probably not far from 
Jenni, bad bis attention called to the multitude of those 



along the rivet, a little miuUi of cast dtl he came to hilli, where the ■tream turned 
aouthwarda. 

** " Verao meizogionio, e quaai inchina alia parte di Bdlc»cco.'' Pt Tit. c 3. 

** The statemcnta of thii valuable writei, as well aa the 3oiiine<r of Ibn Batatah, 
will be given at length fiirther on. 

n Jauberfs IdiM, in the Ret de Voy. T. p. 17; Ibn el WardL 

*■ Alexander Scott, in hia pilgrimage beyond the Great River, found that the desert 
continueB to the very ghorea of Lake Debli, where there was a town 
of the Orghebeta (Baghabtt p)^£dinb. PhiL Joum. voL it. p. iS. 

- Not et Eitr. p. 640. 
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nnimitiH frequenting the river in the vicinity, and gives a similar 
account of the means used to destroy them. 

Tekrar, the town or community of Negroland first con- 
verted to the Mohammedan faith, was in the neighbourhood of 
SUla, as already stated, and probably eighteen or twenly days 
south-west, or south- south-west from Ghanah. It would be, 
therefore, a decisive proof that this capital stood not far from 
the position of Tomboktu, if it could be shown , that the 
original site of Tekrur was near the modem Silla. But to 
touch this argument here, would be to enter prematurely on 
the discussion of a question of some magnitude. The applica- 
tion of the name Tekrur may be more conveniently examined 
fiirther on, when the historical connexion between Grhanab 
and Western Negroland shall have been disclosed. For the 
present it will be sufficient to observe, that the early history of 
Tekrur seems to be in a great measure appropriated by the 
Mandingoes ;'" that the date usually assigned to the conversion 
of Ghanah, exactly coincides with the epoch of conversion 
adopted by the Mohammedan nations of western Cruinea ; and 
that the glory of the first acceptance of the faith is conceded 
by undisputed tradition to the country on the Joliba immedi- 
ately below Silla." 

The Nile of Ghanah turned eastward at Has el ma, the most 
northern part of the river, and not more than five days from 
Ghanah. Towards that point, therefore, may be said to have 
been directed the great caravan route from Sijilmesah to 
Negroland; and now the frequented route frtim the same 
quarter conducts to the most northern point of the Great 
River flowing by Tomboktu, and which, in like manner there 
turns eastward. It might be added that since the Kaukau 
and Gago, visited from Tomboktu by Ibn Batutah and Leo, are 
shown to have been the same place, the distance of 4O0 Italian 
miles between that place and Tomboktu, according to the 
latter writer, agrees perfectly with the distance of fifteen jour- 
neys between Ghanah and Kughah, according to El Bekri, 

" The people of Malii (Mill), according to teo (pt. vii. c 4), were the first to 
embrace the Mohammedan biCh. 
" This point win be more fully coimidered wben ne come to speak of Tekr6r. 
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assuming that Kughah is here written for Kaukau or Kagho; 
but until the peculiarly equivocal character of these names 
be discussed, no reliance can be placed on any argument 
involving either of them separately. But they may be dealt 
with safely when taken together, and where it is not necessary 
to discriminate between them. Now both £1 BekH and £1 
Ediisi mention Kaukau and Kughah ; and if it be conceded 
that either of these places was identical writh the Kaukau or 
Kagh6, which, &om the 14th to the 18th century, ranked as 
the most important city in Negroland (a supposition which 
seems highly probable), then it follows that Ghanah was at 
least fifteen days higher up the stream, or, according to the 
construction of the Arab geographers, westward firom the same 
place, which was 4O0 miles lower down than Tomboktu ; and, 
consequently, was either near the site of the latter city, or, if 
remote from it, must have been still further westward. 

Again, the rivers of 6hanah and Tomboktu closely resemble 
each other in this respect, that on turning eastward, after 
attaining their most northern point, they both approach the 
limits OT the Zenagah, whose eastern boundary sloped south- 
eastward &om the road to Ghanah, till, near the river, it 
reached a distance of t«n or twelve days &om that capital ; 
and now its relatjon to Tomboktu may be described in nearly 
the same terms." 

The Nile of the Blacks has been thus traced from Silla, a 
distance of twenty days north-eastward towards Ghanah; 
then to a distance of eleven days eastward from the latter place, 
and then three days southward, where our author's continuous 
account of its course unfortunately terminates. But we are 
again led to it by a route through Negroland, so obscure and 
uncertain indeed as to be in itself of little value ; but the 
discussion of which, as a means of comparing authors, may be 
indirectly turned to advantage. We are informed by El Bekri 
that much of the gold collected in Ghanah was brought from 
Gluuaru, eighteen days distant from the former capital, and 
near the Great River. It is manifest that Glmaru did not he 

" The Brablih often encamp eastward of TomboktCi, In idiich quarter nereitheleai 
the T&wf lik Kein to have gained gnmnd on the Zenigab. 
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Bouth-Trestward &om Ghanali, for, in that djrection, a journey 
of eighteen days near the river brings us into the vicinity of 
Tekrur and Silla, of which our author has already spoken. It 
must therefore have been situate down the river, below 
£aukau, or south-eastward firom Ohanah ; and the described 
route, not following the stream, must also have gone directly 
through the interior, till it met the river after its circuit east- 
ward. It seems necessary to suppose that the route does 
not begin from the capital of Grh&nah, but from its frontiers 
and the opposite side of the river ; and also that the day's 
journey in N^roland was a conventional measure, founded 
perhaps on the speed of couriers or messengers on horseback, 
and exceeding that of the loaded caravan in the desert. 
The construction here given to this route, as described by El 
Bekri, agrees in the main with that adopted by subsequent 
Arab writers, though their misconceptions have in some 
instances wholly perverted his meaning." The route was as 
follows : 

From Ghanah four days to Samakanda, the inhabitants o£ 
which place were the most expert archers among the Blacks, 
Thence two days to Takah ; one day more to the branch of 
the Nile called Zughu, fordable by camels, but which men 
were obliged to cross in boats." Thence to Gbamatil or 

"It iBftttroDgatgiunait in&TouiofUie comtrnctjoQ here given to the rout« to 
Ohd'tTA 1, .Ijkc (MS. BM. 1120), that it eMahUBhea a unifarm aad conmEtent 
metiiod in El Bekrt^ nanatiTe^ That author b^jna hie account of Negroland irith 
the ^fnghinah, who traded with ibt Benil Ooddtlah in the west He thea goa to 
the south-west to Silla and Teknir t then having mraitioned Ghinah, he panes to 
the route to GhsiirA, and finallj turm due east, and dearaibee the route lo Ttd- 
mekkah. It is leqniaite for clameae and exact order, Uiat the roate to Ohal&ri 
should lie between the south-west and the east. 

"•Simakanda |_f J^JLiL^L MS. KM. 113 r; Stmaghondi jJJliI-sL 
Rec de Voy. ii. p. 4. The corruptions of this name, which is probably dgnificant, 
are enumerated in the notes to Hartmsmi's IdrCsf, p. 42, — Trtkah Silis MS,BJ*.; 
TOiBt CI^Us Rec, de Voy. p. B ; Tanah, Not et Extr. p. 64e_Zfig« IjC,; Mft 
BJL ; Zogh^ Klc : Rec de Voy. ; Rougou, NoU et Eztr. 
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Grhuntil, an extensiTe and powerful country wherein Moham- 
medans experienced good treatment, but had no establish- 
ment." Elephants and giraffes were there numerous. From 
Ghuntil the route went directly to Ghaiaru, a town twelve 
miles from the Nile. In the latter place, as well as in Ber- 
sana, a town on the Nile westward of Ghaiaru, were many 
Mohammedans, chiefly engaged, it would appear, in the slave 
trade." " Beyond Bersana, and at the other side of the 
river," says El Bekri, " is a great coimtry, eight days in 
extent, the king of which is called Daur, and beyond it is 

•• GhftnatQ (JjJx MS. B.M. ; Garbil, Not. et Eitr. (Jij jC Ountdl, Rec. de 

Vof ■ This latter reading tmags to mind the place called by Mohammed JSaaioi 
(CIappeTtoii*B Second Joumej', p. 330), Oodel or Ooodel (with the same doubtful 
initiai letter), where the Great KiTer is crossed between Sok^d and 1iaa£na~ In 
the absence of better giudaoce, Ghdntil ^Jm jC shall be here asaumed to be the 
true reading, and the name of the identical place called Goodel by Bello'S aervant. 

"The MS. BJt fbL 113,hBS Yereana JuuJ, which eeems too riolraitly op 
posed to the other MSS. In the Bee de Voj'. and Not. et Elxtr. it is Beraa ^j^. 
—This is the BerfsB ^M.j J of Idrld, the BeiUi Lojj ofAbulfedi. Bersana 
was the resort of certain ue^oet who brought gold from the interior, and were 
called Benll Ndmrtlt U^1_jt) Jl) (Bee de Yoj. p. T), or Wangamranah 
4)1 jj, {NotetErtr.p.647),ocBenlIZammakhrStahiu! ji^j Ai (MS. B.M. 
113 v). It is plmn that the text translated in the Not. et Extr. has been curtailed 
of thefint two letters at Uie name, but if these be supphed, together with the dia- 
critic points, it agrees with the text of the Rec de Yoj. The name, therefbre, 
will be Ben6 Nimiitah, or Namrdt. Bat who can he the negroes bearing such 
a name F Sultan Bello informs us, (Appeodii to Denham and Clapperton'a 
Tiarels, toL it. p. 454) tbat the people of Yarba or Yariha " origmated from the 
remnant* of the children of Canaan, who were of the tiibe of Nimrod." The people 
irf Yariha therrfore seem to be the Benu Nimrdt But to this it ma; be objected 
that Ndmnit is not the correct Aiabic mode of writing Nimrod. Truly not ; 
neither can the blacks of Yoriba, we verily beheve, prove their descent &om the 
great hunter. But the name and the historical tradition in this case are both 
equally spurious ; they were both probably suggested by a sound — we think indeed, 
by the same sound, or, in other words, we believe that the name which was shaped 
into Benfi Nimnit, and ailerwards into Benll Nemrlid or descendante of Nimrod, 
belonged to the feople of Yariba. 
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Melil or Malelo, the Mng of which is a true heliever, while 
Ma people are still Pagans." We may suppose the countries 
here mentioned to be the Dauri and Mallawa of modem 
geography, the former northward of Kano, extending towards 
the desert, the latter a large region, comprising apparently in 
the acceptation of the indigenous population, the north- 
western portion of the country called Houssa." But it must 
be acknowledged that little confidence is due to conjectures 
guided only hy such obscure and equivocal indications. 

Among the countries depending on Ghanah, according to 
El Bekri, was Samah, four days distant &om G-hanah. Its 
inhabitants, who were called the Bokmo, used poisoned arrows, 
and were reckoned the best archers among the blacks. In 
this circumstance, as well as in their distance from Ghanah, 
they resemble the people of Samakanda; so that we are led 
at once to suspect that the latter place was the metropolis 
of Samah." But it is a curious coincidence that a people 
named Bokmo should be at a short distance firom Ghanah, 
towards the south, and that a district called Bagamo should 
have a similar position with respect to Tomboktu, For 
Marmol, copying the words of De Barros with a few 
slight additions, thus expresses himself respecting the 
various names of the rivers of Tomboktu, in conformity 
with the erroneous opinion prevalent in his time, that it 
flowed into the sea by the Senegal. " The Portuguese (he 



•"DauTjjJ NotetEitr. p. 6«i Dafi jj MS, RM. fcl. 113 v. ; Dawa ,t> 

Bee de Voj. u. p. 7 — Malalo iji< MS, KM. ; Malik (ill. Bee de Toy. Pm 
the rarioiu readings of tbe names Gh&iinl (Oanarah of D'Herbelot) and Ghunttl, 
■ee Hattmami'B EdrCaL 

" In the KiBBoor Unguage, Bpokan, according to Cailli^ Id Tomboct^, Jenni, and 
in the inlerveniog country, the word Gtmda (Cafllifi Hi. p. 313), or Gunda (Clap- 
perton*! First Journey, p. 182), aignifiee Land or Coontiy, bo that SamakBuda or 
Sama^ondi, explained by it, would mean Samah-laod. Nor ii this ezplanatian lew 
probable from the circunutaace that the name Sami, and the termination Kanda 
or Konda, aigniiying town, is common among the Handingoee, who ovenrhBlmed 
Ghtoah from the south, aa ahal! he shown hereafbi, and who now people the 
country south of Tomboktd (Cailli^ tom. ii, 252). 
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says) caU it Zenega; the Zenagas, Zenedec; the Q-elofes, 
Dengueh : the Tucorones, further in, call it Mayo ; the Sara- 
goles, higher up, name it Colle ; and when it goes through a 
district called Bagamo, more to the east, they call it Zimbala ; 
in the kingdom of Tombut it is called Y^a."** The name 
Zimbala or Jimbala has always hovered in the neighbourhood 
of Tomboktu and vicinity of the river. Its exact position has 
been matter of controversy. Yet there seems httle reason 
for dissenting fi-om the statement of Caillie, who saya that a 
lai^ tract of country south of Tomboktu bears that name." 
The tract in question therefore must be on the eastern bank 
of the river between lake Debu and Tomboktu, and there also 
we must look for Bagamo.'' 



• lIannol(ToLllT.ibL:i7). Y9a,UiBtiE,IaBa,(HiBBBiiiCulliATOcabular]r)Bgiu- 
fiee rittr in the longuiige of TomboktA. The Seiakhalies inhabit Oalnm. The 
Tucoronee therefi>re inletpoaed betreen them and the Wolofi, must be the PiJIah or 
Fellatah, who occupy both banki of the Senegal, in the neSghbooihood of the Isle 
deMorfiL We find in a MS. vocabularj of thar language, bronght home by Chip 
perton, the irord nio aigni^ring b lake^ piobably any latge aheet of watet. With 
leapect to the name here applied to them, a respectable authority (Dard, GraDunaire 
Wolojb, p. 118} inibrma UB, that a diiimon of the Ftilah nation been the appella- 
tioD of Teukirires. The name Tucoionea aeema relaled (o the plural Tekayme, used 
by Burckhatdt (Trav. in Nubia, p. 36S) ) whOe Teukirerea rather reaemblei the 
Tekilif of Ibn Battitak It a mamleet that the route pointed out by this eerjes of 
namcg i» that of the alave-dealen between Oalam and TomboktlL They croae 
the desert at a distance from the Great Kivei where it in called Joliba, and fint 
reach the stream where it tunu eogtwaid, north of Lake Debfi. There, according ti> 
Bowdich's infbnnaot (MisBioii to Asbantee, p. 193), JinbaJa is on the left lank of 
the liTer. It i> placed on the rif^t by all othei authorities ezoept Marmol and hia 
copien, who give the name to the river. 

'* Caillii'B acooont of Jimbala, or, as he writes it, Oinbala, wai confinned by Ab6 
Bekr, the intelligent natiye of Tomboktu who accompanied Mr. Davidson in his 
ill filled attempt to croes the desert from Wid Hia ; and of whom an interesting 
account may be read in the Journal of the Royal GeographicaJ Sodety, vol ri. 
p. 100. The initial sound in Jimtsia ia one hard to be seized by a foreign our. 
It is the wme which Caillif (ii. pp. 82, 160) soaght to eipteaa by a triple tbrm in 
Jaolss, Diaulas, and lolaa. Puk wrote the lame name Jules (First Journey), while 
Mr. Watt preferred Nyalas (Proc A&. Ass. i. 486). The natiTea thenuelvta often 
eiprew the sound in qu««tion by y'e m). 
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The King styled Ghanah, while residing in Audaghost, 
aided, we are told, the King of Maun in a war of the latter 
with the King of Augham. But it appears that the last- 
named place was close to Aukar, subsequently the capital of 
Gbanah, and was passed through in going irom that city to 
Ras el ma. One of the belligerent parties being thus found 
near Ghanah and the river, it is natural that we should look 
for the other in the same neighbourhood ; and the conjecture 
seems as unobjectionable as it is obvious, that the Ma^ of El 
Bekri is the Masin or Masena of the present time, situate on 
the western side of the Great River, not far north from Silla." 
The same writer tells us that to the west of Ghanah was the 
hostile coiuitry of Anbarah, nine days from Kughah, which 
was fiiWen from Ghanah. This statement presents insuper- 
able difficulties; inasmuch as it contradicts the general testi- 
mony which places Ghanah at the extreme west of the Black 
nations on the frontiers of Negroland, and because by referring 
to Kughah it introduces the confrision accompan3dng that 
name. If, however, we boldly solve the problem by supposing 
Kughah to be written for Kaukau or Kagho, and by placing 
Anbarah accordingly south by east from Ghanah, we shall 
then recognize it in the warlUie state of Oonbori, situate in 
the Hajri or mountainous country south of Tomhoktu." 



T Hanuol eluewhere (iii. fbL 27 r) dutjnctlf places the BagoHot on the river at 
the point where the toad &om Gslom to Tomholctii firat reaches ita banks. Livio 
Sanuto also (GeogTHfia, 158S, foL 83) SByH,''that Zimbela or Bagana adjouuTom- 
bokt(i on the south, beyond the Sanaga," that is. the Oreat RiTer. Hohammed 
Masdnf (Clapperton, p. 331) mentions a lake Btikma us being in the some tract as 
Lake Jeboo, that is, Dhiebfi or DehlL 

n Not et Extr. p. 617. HIisfn ^^WiU MS. B.H. fbL 103. For Afigh&m, see 
page 29. The Hassina of oui maps, and Mas^na of the TiansIationB appended \a' 
Cl^peiton^ Second Jonmef, u geaeaHy written VLMa at TAiAtbt ^ty the natiTea 
(see Hie documents appended to Bowdich's Uisooo, and to Dupnfs' Reiid«iice in 
Alhantee). 

" Anbarah B.Ljl Rec de Voj. p. 8. The king of this country was styled 
Tirim .,lJ. If tar this we could read Farim . 
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But an anonymous Arab writer expresses himself more 
intelligibly respecting the political relations of Ghanah; he 
says that twenty parasangs or leagues east of that city was 
RAyun, or perhaps rather Rayawen, the nearest city (on the 
southern border) of the desert, to Sijilmesah and Wergelan. 
Between Rayawen and Ghanah were the encampments of the 
Morabites, with whom the people of the latter place waged 
war, as well aa with the inhabitants of Amimah, a town, as 
has been already observed, not far from Tomboktu towards the 
west or south-west." 

Of the laws and usages of Oh^ah, such aa were capable of 
enduring after subjection to a foreign power and conversion to 
the Mohammedan faith, but scanty notices have been trans- 
mitted to us. It deserves to be remarked, nevertheless, that 
the law of inheritance in Ghanah gave the preference to the 
sister's son, and that the same law remained in force in the 
fourteenth century in Walata, as well as in the Mandingo 
kingdom of Mali, where, however, its existence need not create 



dingo title. lie diSterence between AnUiah SjLkjl and Oonbori, probably 

^e .- I ) l nippOBUig the Toweli not to liave been lapplied canjectiuaUy, (for other- 
viae the latter miglit be read Anbata,) is no greater tlion ms; be expected where 
orthography is unsettled. The title of the king of Oonbori ie Farma (ClappeHoD^ 
Second Joomey, p. 331), which, aa well a< Farim, importa a goTemor or local chiel 

TliHt by Kighah i£^ (Rec de Vay.) El Bekrf meant the Cochia of Cadamoeto 
(RamuKO, I. foL 108 t) and Oago of Leo, eaa hardly be doubted ; but t]iia point 
■ball be examined hereafter, Hiislatement, that Anb£rah,nine day! fiwnKlJ^uih, 
weM of Ghinuh, iota not admit of any plauoible defence ; but if 84[DBh tL«l>M 
be lead in this place for Obtnah ii\t then not only doea all difficulty Ttmith, but 
the author^ diacoune acquiiea coherence and natural order. 

N Eibkburl-Jiriflah (Book of Geography), &c HS. in the collection of D. Pat- 
coal de Gayangoa. R&yanren ^, *j| , baa a. sugpidoui resemblance to ArawaiL It 
is quite gnUuitaiu to suppoae that the Morabitea, who went all of the Zenigah nation, 
and who ruahed at once, aa soon oa they felt their strength, from their own deaerta 
to the conquest of Berbaiy and Spain, ever went eoatwonl aa &r as Houasai, or even 
toKi^. 
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surprise.'* But in Walata, on the border of the desert, with a 
population chiefly of Berber origin, the existence of a law so 
singular, so characteristic of Guinea, and so exactly coinciding 
with the law of Ghanah, strongly argues the influence of Negro 
rule, and &Tours the presumption arising out of what precedes, 
that Walata was comprised within the limits of Ghanah. 

One of the customs of Ghanah, transiently mentioned by 
El Bekri, calls for some remark. In the presence of the ting, 
the people prostrated themselves, and sprinkled their naked 
bodies with dust. This agrees exactly with what Ibn Batufah 
witnessed and justly reprobated at the court of Mali." Such 
slavish manners could never have originated on the border of 
the desert, nor where local circumstances give the least encou- 
ragement to the love of independence. They are the manners 
of "Western Guinea, and cannot be supposed to have ever 
existed in Houssa, a hilly country, divided into petty states, 
each cherishing a rude spirit of liberty. Succession to power 
in Houssa, is said to be elective among the sons ; the hereditary 
principle being thus blended with the exercise of a popular 
right." In Bomu it has been always customary to consult the 
dignity of the sovereign by concealing him from the vulgar 
gaze, and not by debasing the subject. Those admitted to the 
presence of the king sit with their backs to the curtain which 
screens the royal person." 

» "Ko one (in AiwaUtin, that u^Walala) U named after hia bthw, but after his 
mBternal uncle ; and the sister^ bod alvaji aucceeda to propert; in prderence to 
the aon : a cuatom I witnesaed nowhere else except among the infidel Hindoos of 
Malabar." (Lee's Ibn Bat6uih, p. 234.) 

" " Of aJl people the Blacks debase tliemaelTeB most in piesence of their Icing. . . 
When the Sultan addiesea one of them, he (who is addreaeed) will take the garment 
off his back and throw duet upon big head" (Lee's Ibn Batlilah, p. 2H). The 
ceremonial of Tomboktii (Leo, pL vll. c S), and tliat of Ohinah (Not. et Extr. 
p. 644), are deacribed in nearly the same terms. 

" Proc of Ab. Ateoc l p. 149. Though Clapperton says little of Ute laws or 
govenunent of Houasa, yet hia narrative discloses the subdividon of power in that 
country. The people there have never been trained up under a paramount tyranny. 

" Makrirf (Quatremere, Mrfmoires aur la Nubie, torn. i. p, 28 j Burckhardlli 
Travels in Nubia, p. 456 } relates of the court of Kinem, and Ibn Batdtah of that of 
Bomti, the cerCTOon; of audience, aa it was witnessed in the latter place by Denham 
(I. p. Ml). 
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In EI Bekii's time the dominion of Ghanah extended 
toward the east but three days' journey from the capital. 
Toward the south it could not have reached very far. The 
independent kingdom of Tekrur was, at the utmoet, eighteen 
or twenty days distant in that direction. Still nearer was 
Sii^hanah, apparently an independent state, which carried on 
trade with the Benu Goddalah. This trade was guided in its 
channel, as must always he the case in the early stages of society, 
by natural circumstances. A branch of the desert penetrates 
south-eastward to the very banks of the Great Kiver, in a tract 
of which we know not the exact width, but which embraces 
the western shores of Lake Debii." Such a road, laid open by 
nature, could not fail to exert a great influence on the history 
of Negroland. And indeed, the fact that Tekrur, situate 
near that part of the river, was the first converted of the Negro 
states ; that the trade of the Berbers occupying the sea shore 
at Aulil, and subsequently their sway also, extended to the 
same quarter, might alone create a suspicion, that the tribes 
of the desert found in that tract of country a nature congenial 
to their habits. This suspicion is converted into certEunty by 
the narrative of Alexander Scott, who crossed the tract in 
question.'" The Berbers were actual possessors of territory 
south of Ghanah, where the desert approached the Great 
River between that country and Tekrur. North of Ghanah, 
the dry desert of Tlser or Azawad was but e^ht or ten days 
distant. In that direction, however, as well as towards the 



" Cailli^ nv (Voy. tl. p. 253) a line of hills of red saadatone without any 
vegetation, on the left bonk of the riTer, about fbrty milee south of the lake ; and, 
at an equal distance north of it, land hillocks bordered the stream {p. 2S6). It is 
eipliciti; stated by Marmol (in. fbl. 15 v), that Jenni had all the trade of the 
Zeaiffih, the Brefafah, the Lodajas, and the Araba of Arguia. But ha erred in 
supposing that the cDDflai of Arabs and Berbers from the ehoree of the Sahii to 
that city waa owing to its western position. It was rather due to the character 
of the intervening countrj, which may be called a fine desert 

• It is plain, &om Scott's namitive (Edinb. PhiL Jour. voL iv. p. 45), that the 
level desert continue*, without anj change, save in the fi«quencj of bracMah tillH, 
to the very shore of the lake ; aouthwards from which the country seemed unin- 
habited ; but a little to the north was the town of the Or^ebeta, in which the 
dwellings were constructed of canes and bamboos. 
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west, the mldemesa opposed no precise limits to the claims of 
empire, but allowed preteosiotis of sovereignty to expatiate 
freely over territories of two months' journey in extent. 

Thus we have seen that Ghanah was the frontier kingdom 
of the Blacks contiguous to the advanced portion of the Great 
River at its north-west angle ; and extending in &ont of that 
portion of the desert, over which lay the commerce with Sijil- 
m^aah, — acommerceguidedhyaprinciple, which if not strictly 
unchangeable, at least fluctuates only within narrow limits, — 
namely, that of choosing the shortest and safest route across 
the desert. It comprised the country between Walata and the 
Ghreat River, near the fiiture site of Tomboktu, and enjoyed 
the identical advantages of position which subsequently made 
the latter city so prosperous. 

But what were the revolutions, it may be asked, which 
caused Ghanah to disappear? This question shall be fiiUy 
answered hereafter; our inquiry at present regards the place 
where Ghanah existed, and not the events which led to its 
extinction. Yet it will not be alien from our purpose to 
observe, that althoi^h the name, or rather title, of Ghanah be< 
came politicaUy extinct, and was erased from the list of sove- 
reignties, yet it stiU adhered obscurely, in the sixteenth century, 
to at least one spot of the territory originally designated by it. 
For Marmol informs us, that in his time Walata was also called 
G^nata; and that he did not in this instance hazard an erudite 
conjecture, but spoke the plain language of habit and experi- 
ence, is evident as well fi-om the unostentatiousness of the 
remark, as from the frequency with which he indifferently 
employs these two names one for the other." 



" OtuJala, que otros Uamaii Qaaata." Mftrmol, iii. fbL 21 v. It is hanllj 
» observe, thU, in the orthography of Soathem Europe, Gnalata lepte- 
Bente our Walata: >* Gualata o Omata," (i. fbL 17.) "Vied Vode; andan ea 1<m 
desertOB que estan entre Iguaden y Oatiala i aon sefiorea de Iguaden, y el B«y 
Negro de Gaaata let paga cierto tnbuto," &c (t. fbL 39.) " Alarabes Uamadoa 
Udayo, y por otro nombre Vied Vodey, que moran el deaierto de Lybia que esU 
entre eMa poblacJOD (Guaden) y Quatata reyno de negroa." (in. tbi. 3.) " En 
Gelofb, Genel^ Tombuto, Meli, Gage y Omata, bablan una lengua llBinada 
ZuDgay." {1. fbL 4i4.) Thi» last sentence U taken from Leo (pt. i. c II), who. 
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Let the reader now recal the account of Negroland, and of 
Ghanah in particidar, given in the preceding pages ; let him fix 
his attention on those features of the description pointed out 
for the purpose of showing that Ghanah was near the site of 
Tomboktu ; let him consider well that those features have a 
magnitude incompatible with the supposition of their being 
repeated, and a permanence derived from their dependence on 
the physical constitution of the A&ican continent. Let him, 
in fact, figure to himself a great and navigable river, flowing 
Irom a town called Silla north-eastwards for three weeks, 
through the country of the Blacks who first embraced the 
Mohammedan faith, skirting the desert eastwards for six days, 
and then turning southwards to a place called Kaukau, or 
Kagho ; let him place the emporium of Negroland near the 
north-western angle of that river, at a distance of two 
months' ordinary travelling from the shores of the Atlantic, 
two months from Sijilmesah, and fifty days from Tadmekkah, 
not far from the modem Aghades. He may then trace the 
road from Sijilmesah to that emporium, dividing the whole 
distance into its distinct portions, viz. — eleven days south- 
westward to the border of the desert, then six days over the 
hills, about seventeen more to the zone of drilling sand, pass- 
ing near the salt mines of Taghaza, and eight or ten over an 
utterly inhospitable tract near the southern limit of the Sahra. 
Along this road he may distribute the tents of the wandering 
Masufah ; and, a little to the east of it, he may mark the boim- 
dary line of the great Berber nation, the Zenagah. Let him 

howerer, vritea Gualala. Marmol, in his fimt volume, seema to prefer Oanata, but, 
in the third, be generally foUowe Leo with little deviation. When Ali Bey (Badia) 
apeaka of CRmvanH going "from S6s and T&fQi]t to Gbftnah and Tomboktii," 
(Trayels in Barbary, Ac i. 46,) doea he inadveitentl; mix ancient irith modem 
tdmea — hia reading with hia recent intelligence ?—jir Aoea he mean bj Ghinah, 
Ohanata, that is, Walata P What vaa aurmised in Note 2 respecting the predo- 
minance gained by the analogies of the Berber language over those of the Atabic, 
and the change of the contingent t into the absolute t, seema GOn£rmed by the 
MS. extract of El Bekrt published in the Eec de Voy. ii. That MS., however 
inferior in other respects, is yet good authority on the aubject of the relatiOD Bub- 
siating between ancient Arabic and Moorish ortht^rapby ; and we tind that it writes 
Gh^nat, Simai, and Tikat, fbr Ghinat or Ohinah, S4niat, TUuit, &c 
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then write above Silla, on the left hand, thia remark ; — " Trade 
carried on with the Berbers on the sea shore;" and below 
Kaukau, on the right,— " Obscure and little known:"" and 
when, having finished this delineation, he finds that, though 
drawn in conformitj with the descriptions of Gbanah, it is yet 
perfectly applicable to Tomboktu ; and that it is equally true 
and faithful, whichever of these names be given to the empo- 
rium of the Blacks : then, even if he throw aside all other 
considerations, such as the relations of Ghanah with the 
Morabites and with Mimah, the town whence Tomboktu 
derived its Berber population, he certainly cannot refuse to 
admit that the Ghanah of Arab writers was contiguous to that 
part of the Great River where Tomboktu now stands. 

In die sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when numerous 
accounts of Barhary were published in Europe, and when the 
trade of Morocco and Tafilelt (the ancient Sijilmesah) with 
N^roland was highly rated, we find that, besides Tomboktu, 
whither the routes &om Tafilelt and Wad Nun conducted, no 
places of any importance in Negroland were mentioned, except 
Jenni near Silla, and Gago, which is the same as Kaukau. The - 
caravans across the desert directed their march to the nearest 
point of Negroland, and the merchants, arriving there, never 
looked beyond the marts with which they could thence main- 
tain a direct intercourse. In the same manner, and exactly 
within the same limits, was El Bekri's information circum- 
scribed. He says nothing of the Mandingoes, Serakbolies, 
Wolois, Fellatah, or other black nations of the west. He is 
equally silent respecting Houssa, toward the south-east. Of 
Kanem, which was reckoned to be only forty days distant 



' "It appeanaingulatthatthecoimtryimmediateljtotheeiulwttrdof TimbucbM 
as fer as Eashiui should be more impeH^tly known to tJia Mooiidi tradere than 
thereetufcentral Africa" (QuAH.ReT. No. 4G, May 1820, p. 234.) The revieirer, 
however, errs in ascribing the obgcurfty which iiiTolyea that tract to the wars of the 
Fellatah. Bnt the fiict is, that between Tombakta and Houssa passes the line of 
demarcation separating what may be colled the two commercial provinces of 
Nt^roland, which depend on the two great roade (from Feizdn and Tifflat), and 
have little communication with each other on their northern frontiers. Beaidea, the 
interposed desert supports a formidable population of Tawirik. 
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&om Zawilah, he apeaks in terms mdicative of the fatness of 
his knowledge: — "The people," he says, "are blacks and 
idolators; and the country is hardly ever visited by travellers." 
— Thus the analogous modes in which Ghanah and Tomboktu 
present themselves respectively to the ancient and modem 
historians of Negroland, corroborate the opinion that the site 
of the former of those places was in the vicinity of the latter." 

In the attempt here made to demonstrate that Crhanah was 
near the site of Tomboktu, it will be perceived that no aid has 
been sought &om etymologies or fancied resemblance of 
names ; much less have such delusive lights been allowed to 
guide our investigations. The arguments urged in the fore- 
going pages rest wholly on necessary deductions &om the 
obvious sense of our Arab authorities, without any attempt to 
wrest their meaning. The topics touched on in those argu- 
ments may be thus briefly recapitulated : 

The description of Ghanah in respect to its bearing and 
distance &om Sijilmesah — the details of the road to it, and 
characteristics of the desert — the relations of Ghanah with the 
Zenagah, and particularly with the Motahites — its intercourse 
with the tribes on the sea shore — the position of Genewah — 
the course of the River — the relations of Ghanah with Mimah, 
Masin or Masena, Anbarah, &c. — the name Ganata remain- 
ing to Walata — the laws and usages of Ghanah. 

There still remains an argument of no common weight, the 
substance of which, though belonging to another part of this 
inquiry, yet may, without impropriety, be briefly stated here. 
The Blacks of the country named Mali, who, it will be seen, 
vrere Mandingoes, issuing from the south-west, conquered 



** The Arab geographera, unable to form an exact conception of the country 
weatwmd of Qhfnah, diminished the distance betveen that place and the ocean. 
El Iditet make* the distance between Silla and AliUl to be sixteen daja' joumej 
(Bee. de Voy. t. p. 11) ; but Almlfed* »eta Ghinah onlj' four degrees eastward of 
the ocean (Reiakc'a Trans, in Bliscliing's Mag. v. p. 35i). In like manner Leo 
(pt. Til. c. 3) says that the kingdom of Jenni, eitendlng 250 milea along the river, 
reaches the ocean ; and he supposes Walata to be only a hundred miles from the 
sea shore. As he was copied in all his errors, our toaps of the sixteenth and seren- 
BB uniformly placed Tomboktfi too fid weetward. 
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Ghanah. Their empire (to use the words of their historian) 
extended from Ghanaii in the east, to the ocean in the west. 
Nearly a century after that conquest, they advanced eastward 
(or rather south-eastward) to Kaukau, whence they marched 
into the desert and made themselves masters of Tekodda. 
They suhaequently relinquished, however, the possession of 
that place, and retired to Kaukau ; so that the Great River 
formed the boundary of their sway towards the east, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a short space below Kaukau. Now 
there can be no uncertainty respecting the ground over which 
these conquerors marched. The celebrated traveller, Ibn 
Batutah, visited, in the fourteenth century, the capital of Mali, 
on the Johba above Sego ; he thence travelled to Tomboktu ; 
thence descended the river to Kaukau, and &om that place he 
went to Tekadda, which was on the road &om Kaukau to Ghat 
and Ghodemis. He thus appears to have followed exactly the 
course which had been taken by the Mandingo conquerors ; 
the only difference in his described route being, that he fbond 
Tomboktu where they had found Ghanah. 



EL IDEISI COMPARED WITH EL BEKRI. 

MAOHRAWAH. 

The account of Negroland contained in the foregoing pages 
is drawn altogether &om El Bekri. So much does his descrip- 
tion of Ghanah and the adjoining countries excel in copiousness 
of detail as well as in clearness, that in all the Arab writers 
succeeding him, there is hardly a single new particular worth 
adding to it. Some of these writers, nevertheless, are much 
better known than El Bekri ; and one of them. El Idrisi, 
whose work, entitled ' The Amusement of one desirous of 
knowing all the Countries of the World,' was composed about 
the year 1153, has been long regarded as the first authority 
on questions relating to the geography of Central Africa. It 
will be worth while, therefore, to set these two authors side by 
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side, and to compare them carefully, so that we may be able to 
choose between them when they disagree, and to determme 
whether the later of the two improved on his precursor. 

The first peculiarity of El Idrisi that strikes the attentive 
reader, is his general reduction of distances in the desert. He 
begins to contract even in the vicinity of Atlas, and makes 
Sijilmesah to be only thirteen days distant fi-om Wad Nun ; 
whereas these places must be at least twenty good journeys 
asunder." But to confine ourselves to the consideration of the 
principal dimensions of the Sahra, we may recal the statement 
of El Bekri that Aulil was a two months' journey distant &om 
Wad Nun, going along the shore. Now from Sijilmesah to 
Aulil, which was a greater distance, is reckoned by 1^1 Idrisi 
to be a journey of only forty days. This supposes (since 
Arguin is exactly 900 miles from Sijilmesah) a rate of 22j 
geographical miles a day in a straight line— a rate far exceeding 
what is practicable on a journey of such a nature and extent." 
Nor can El Idrisi have here the benefit of any objection to the 
hypothesis which places AulU at Arguin, since he informs us 
that Aulil was one day's sail from the mouth of the river called 
the Nile of the Blacks, by which he must be understood to 
mean the Senegal. But the mouth of this river is at least two 
days' sail from Arguin; so that to make that author consistent 
with himself, it must be allowed not only that Aillil was in 

** El Idrlsf places Ndn, or as he niiteB it, Nfll, at a distance of three days ttom 
the lea, and thirteen (erroneouBly reduced to three by Haitmaan) from Sijilm&ah 
CRec. de Voj. V. p. 206). But the town of W6d NGu ia one or two days (22 miles) 
from the sea (Davidson's Notes), twelve from Tatta, and sixteen ttom the chief town 
of Danlh (Proc of A&. Abboc i. p. 224), which u six days from Sijilmesah (Jack- 
son's Shabeeny, p. 3). The last-named place must, therefore, be twenty-two days 
from Wild Nlin, and twenty-three, at leaat, from the sea. In Uke manner El Idrirf 
reduces to three and dght days respectively the distances of Sijilmesah from Dardh 
and Aghmlit, which El Bekri, confirmed by modem itineraries, ettimoles at six and 
fourteen days. 

" Major Rennell, in his ' Memmr on the rate of Travelhng as performed by 
Caravans' (PhiL Trans. Vol, ixxxi. p. 144), concludes that in Africa fburteen 
geographical mitea and five-dxtha of horizontal dlstHDce, is the mean d^y rate of 
loaded caravans. M. Walckenaer (Eecherches, 4c. p. 266,) adopts fiileen geogra- 
phical miles as the ordinary rate. 
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the Bay of Axguin, but also that Ms numerical expiessiom of 
distance are, iu this instance, too low." In like manner he 
reduces the distance between Sijilmesah and Silla to forty 
days ; and that from Wad Nun to the latter place to thirty- 
two days, — viz. seven from Nun to Arki, and thence twenty- 
five to Silla; his estimate in each case being less than two- 
thirds of the reality." 

But the same author's reduction of the longitudinal dimen- 
sions of the Grreat Desert is still more remarkable. Instead 
of a journey of two months between Aulil and Silla, as may 
be inferred from El Bekri, whose measures of distance accord 
Strictly with the results of modem inquiry, El Idrisi separates 
those places by a distance of only sixteen days. Again, he makes 
Audaghost to be but a month from Aulil, and twenty-five days 
from Jermah in Fezzan; so that from the latter place to the 
shores of the Atlantic, the desert should be crossed in fifty-five 
days, or less than half of the time actually required for that 
journey." Again, he states Kughah to be a month fixim Don- 
golah, and six weeks from Ghanah (though the genuineness of 
the text is here liable to suspicion); and consequently he 

'^ From Cape St Anne in the Bay of Arguin, to tlie moutli of the Sen^al, is a 
distance of 260 nautical mileB, or about forty hours of moderate Bailing 

" Reo. de Voy. pp. 12, 206. Arki (see Note 3*) appears under various forms 
in the copies of El Idrid : as Arki Jj Eec de Voy. pp. 12, 107 ; AiM J1:I i 
Alia J J I Ibid. p. 206, and in the Abridgment Ibn el Wardi also writes Azki, 
which, be says, is the place where tiaveUera (ascending the Desert from W£d Nlin) 
b^ to climb the rocks (Not et Extr. Ii. p. 23). Ibn Batdtah trarelled forty^five 
days from Sijilm^sah to AiwHl&tin, or Walala, wheace Silla cannot be less than 
twenty days' distant From the latter place toWbd Nijnia now reckoned a journey 
of fifty-fire days (Daiidson^ Notee, Ac). 

* From the capital of Fezsto to Tomboktfiisreckoned a journey of tliree months 
(Lyon, Travels in N. Afr. p. 141) : or to calculate more accurately, from Morrfk 
to Twit is a distance of thirty.mne or forty days, and thence to TomboktiS, 
is a journey of forty-five or forty-seven days (Walckenaer, Rech. p. i2S ; Quart 
Rev. No. 45, p. 230). If to the sum of ^ghty-Jbur days thus finind, be added the 
journey of two months, or rather two months and a haU^ between Tomboktii and 
tlie SCA (see Note 37), we shall have for the distance between Fezzte and the ocean 
nearly three times the space assigned by BI Idrfaf ; and, reducing the route to a 
tfcught line, with all possible allowance, more than double. 
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reduces the whole distance between Dongolah, or the Nile in 
the east, and the Atlantic Ocean in the west, to a journey of 
three months and a half, which is not more than a moiety of 
the true distance." 

The incorrectness of El Idrisi exemplified above, cannot be 
explained away by supposing that he made use of a large scale 
of measures, or a conventional day's journey of great length. 
His contraction of space is not sufficiently uniform to sustain 
that plea: it operates chiefly on the uninhabited country. 
Like modem gec^raphers, he seems to have had an invincible 
dislike to lai^ blanks in a map ; and among the expedients 
to which he had recourse for the purpose of filling them up, 
was the common one of dilating as much as possible the con- 
tiguous inhabited countries. A perfect illustration of this 
remark is afibrded by his description of the course of the 
. Great River in the vicinity of Ghanah. 

It has been seen that El Bekri places the capital of Ghanah 
not immediately on the Grreat River, but at a distance of 
perhaps three days' journey from it. But Singhanah, with 
which place he begins his description of Negroland, is described 
by him as standing on both hanks of the river, and having 
Tekriir on the south-west. Now in El Idrisi's geography there 
is no mention made of Singhanah, but its description is trans- 

** The text Btatiiig the distance of Kfighah froiu Qh^nah to lie a month and a 
luOf, occura in the Abridgment of El Idrfst (Hartmann's Idris£, p. 42), but ia want 
ing in the larger work. There is good reason for believing it t« be ao interpotatiDn. 
From Oh£nah to S^hnulrah, according to El Idrfel, was eighteen days ; thence to 
SAmakanda aght days ; and thence to E%hah ten days. So that if theee places be 
all ananged in a straight line from west to east, ElJghah will be Mill only thirty-fdi 
days from Ohint^ instoid of fortj-Gve. But while El IdrU eipreaaly traces east' 
wards Oie route from OhJnah to 8(%hm£raJi, and seta Efighah eastward of Simur 
kanda, he says nothing of the bearing of S^makonda ftom Seghmlbah ; so that we 
aw at hTjerty to set the tbrmec place west by south from the latter, under the 
guidance of El BekrI, whose S^makmida was only four days from Ghanah. The 
two authors will then be ttnznd to coincide in general design, and El Idr^^ CQghah 
will be not aboTe twenty days from Ghfinah, It would be easy, were it worth while, 
to explain why the epitomator, trying to rapply an apparent deficiency in tiis author's 
Hi-connected details, should have separated Kli^iah from Ghinah by a month and 
a half ^ journey. 
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ferred to Ghanah, which is made to stand on both hanka of t^ 
river, and to have Tekrux on the aouth-weaL The distance of 
twenty days, according to El Bekri, between Silla and Ghanah, 
is increased by El Idriai to twenty-four days. The former of 
these writers thus describes the route eastward and along the 
river &om Ghanah. First, five days to Has el ma, then six 
days through the country of the Merasah to Tirka, where the 
river turned southwards, and three days further along its 
banks, to the country of the Seghmarah, which commenced, 
Uierefore, at the distance of fourteen days &om Gh&iah. The 
same course is thus described by EL Idrisi : — From Ghanah, 
six or eight days to Tirka ; six more to Merasah ; and another 
six to Seghmarah: so that the fourteen days of his author are 
here increased to eighteen." 

In accordance with the construction given above to El 
Bekri's route from Ghanah to Ghaiaru, El Idrisi makes the 
portion of the river therein mentioned to form a part of its 
course below Seghmarah. But the manner in which the latter 
writer puts together his materials in this place demands atten- 
tive consideration. The follovring are his details of distance 
and bearing : — 

From Snmcrhmlah (SAntAkaiids) to Seglmi^rab, 8 daya. 

From ditto to KOgholi, eattmtrdi, 10 

From ditto to Oharbfl (GhCintil), 9 

From Seghm^Tob ta GbarbO, tai&waTdi, 6 

From Gharbil (Ohilntd]} to Ghandrah (OhaHrd), KtUuiardi, 11 

From Gbtnsh to GbaotoJi, II 

Thus it appears that El Idrisi makes the river flow first 
north-eastward &om Silla to Ghanah; then eastwards to Segh- 
marah ; then southwards to Ghuntil, and finally westwards 
again to Ghfuani. 

The Samakanda of El Bekri, which was four days &om 

"• From Silla to Berba, aecording to El Idriaf, was twelve days ; thence to 
OhAaal) twelve days ; or to Afidaghost twelve days ; and between the two last- 
named plac«e twelve days. TMb is a handaome ormngetDent. Again, &am Ghanah 
to T&ka ail days ; thence to Heiisah six days ; thence to Seghmarah six days ; 
thence to GliQntil six days. Then come distances of eight, nioe, ten, and eleven 
days. These numbers alone are enough to axinle suspicion. 
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Ghanah, aod his Eughah, fifteen da3rs &om the same capital, 
and nine &oin Anbarah, (which appears to have been near 
Samakanda,) are evidently the Samghadah and Kughah of £1 
Idriai. This writer agrees with his predecessor in making the 
river flow, first north-eastwards from Silta to Ghanah, then 
eastwards, and then southwards. So far he seized with some 
felicity the idea of the general winding of the river. But his 
turning it westward from Ghuntil can he explained only by 
supposing that he misunderstood his authority. El Bekri says, 
that opposite to the Seghmarah, whose territory extended from 
the Great River to Tadmefekah, was Kaukau. And again, 
he remarks, that the road to the country of the Remrem went 

Tke River according to El Bekri. 

Ohfoah 




westwards along the river from Kaukau. Now this last pas- 
sage furnishes the explanation of the westward course which 
El Idrisi has given to the river, if we suppose that he con- 
founded for a moment Kughah with Kaukau. 

El Bekr! mentions Bersana after Ghiuaru ; and accordingly 
El Idrisi sets this place, under the altered name of Berisa, due 
west of Ghaiaru, and on the Great River, half way between Silla 
and Ghanah. The series of names which the latter found in 
his author he thus arranged in a circle, under the influence of 
misconception, so as to make it terminate in itself. But the 
artificial division of climates, by severing Berisa from the group 
of names to which it originally belonged, fortunately ohriated 
the ready exposure of so absurd a concatenation." The 

'■ The Berfra of El Idriif ii the nme place of vluch the name i* mitten in th* 
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Malilo and Daur or Dau of El Bekri are evidently &e Mslel 
and Dau of El Tdriai ; and in consequence of the same mistake 
which placed Berisa on the river between Ghanah and Silla, 
they are brought into the neighbourhood of the latter place. 
Their character, too, is as much misrepresented as their posi- 
tion. Instead of being countries of some extent and impor- 
tance, they become, in the pages of El Idrisi, only towns of 
Lemlem, the wretched inhabitants of which, possessing but few 
camels, wander over deserts destitute of water ; — a picture of 
Negro poverty, more Hkely it must be confessed, to originate 
in the imagination of an Arab, than in the physical character 
of the coimtry south of the Great River. 

The River according to El IdrUi, 

Ghinah Ttka Merte^ 

^Scghmtreh 
S km ekanda 

Ghiintil 



From El Idrisf a delineation of the Grreat River we may 
return with advantage to consider the position assigned by him 
to Audaghost. That town was, according to him, thirty days 
from Aulil, thirty-one from Wergelan, and twenty-five from 
Jennah. The short distance of fifty-five days herein allowed 
between Aulil and Jermah, will not admit of being appHed 
to a circuitous route. The distance from Wergelan, there- 
fore, which is relatively long, and by reaching far south- 
wards has the effect of elongating the preceding line, must 

copies of El Bekri, Bersa ^"j> Not- et Eitr. p. 847 t Yenno ^*;> (rather 
YeriB ^-y ). Eec de Voj. ii. p. 6 ; and Yeirana ^*~'ii MS. B.M. El 
Bekri represents GhOntil as a great country ; he doee not Mate the distance of 
Oh^Unl ftma it, but places the latter twelve miles ftom the river, and Benana, or 
Yeiana, west of it on the river, Bui, in El Idrisf, the corresponding names all 
designate towns which ttanA eleven or twelve days' journey asunder. 
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be supposed to be circuitous. And this is a well-founded 
supposition, inasmuch as the road from Wei^elan to Au- 
daghost must have paased through Twat, and probably also 
by Wanzamin. Now the point which satisfies the condi- 
tions of distance specified above, and at the same time best 
eludes surrounding difficulties, will be found to be not far from 
the Sftth parallel of north latitude, and the 1st meridian of 
east longitude, or about ISO miles east of the podtion assigned 
to Audaghost in our map. Thus it appears that Ei Idrisi's 
statements respecting the position of Audaghost, do not, wh^i 
taken together, lend the slightest countenance to the hypo- 
thesis which makes that place identical with Aghades. For 
that position, deduced in the strictest possible manner from the 
assigned conditions, still leads to the conclusion that Ghanah 
was situate on the northern bend of the river of Tomboktu. 
But since we likewise leam from the same writer, that it was 
situate on the western, and not the eastern portion of that 
northern bend, we have no alternative but to correct his dis- 
tances with respect to the angle of the river, and to remove 
Audaghost further west, so as to place it exactly half way be- 
tween Aulil and Jermah ; the correction, in this case, amount- 
ing to only a twenty-second part of the whole distance between 
those places. 

It would be running into needless digression to point out 
all the contradictions in which El Idrisi involves himself by 
reducing distances so as to fit them to the frame in which he 
combines his information, or by expanding details so as to 
distribute them more equally. It will be here sufficient to 
have shown that he learned the course of the Great River 
&om El Bekri, yet that he did not copy his author fiuthfully, 
but took liberties with him, which are rendered more conspi- 
cuous by the incongruities into which they lead him. He 
contracts the Desert, spreads out the River ; makes Silla on 
one side only sixteen days distant from the Ocean, and 
Kughah, near Seghmarah, on the other, only a month from 
Dongolah. He wholly misunderstands the account of the 
lower portion of the river, and by turning the stream westward, 
he falls into glaring ioconsistencies. In conclusion, whatever 
is reasonable in El Idrisi's account of Ghanah and its vicinity, 
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is taken from El Bekri, and nearly all of it which is not taken 
&oin El Bekri is absurd, Neverthelesa, his statements, when 
carefully analysed and &eed from misconceptions, plainly indi- 
cate that Ghanah was situate near that part of the Great 
River where Tomboktu now stands." 

The only novelty worth notice in El Idrisi's account of 
Western Negroland, is his statement respecting the river of 
Ghanah, which he informs us was navigable in lai^ boats, 
and flowed into the ocean. Its mouth was one day's sail fix)m 
Aulil. The river flovring into the ocean near the Bay of 
Ai^uin, where it has been shown that the isle and salt mine 
of Aulil were situate, is obviously the Senegal. The short 
distance of one day's sail, allowed by the Arab geographer in 
this case, is in just proportion with all his other measures 
affecting the area of his map." He supposed the Nile of 
Ghanah, or Great River of the Interior, to imite with the 
Senegal, and to run westwards into the ocean. Nor is there 
any rashness in ascribing to him so great a misconception. 
Leo Airicanus makes a precisely similar statement respecting 
the river of Tomboktu. Having navigated that river from 
Tomboktu to Jenni, the latter author affirms most positively 
that it flows westward to the ocean. The only excuse that 
can be offered for Leo's mistake is, that the part of Oie river 

" The map of El Idrtei doee not lepreaent the conceptions e:q)lmned above. It 
mskea the Great Biver divide at Tirka intK> tvo branches, so a< to fbrm a gr«at 
island, which he namea WangArah. On the southern branch he places Ghtotil and 
QhaHiri, the Latter place being 75 dajs, or 2} months from ArUfl, meaeoring along 
the river, while onl; 3} moDths at the utmost ore allowed tot the whole breadth of 
the continent. £1 Idrisf writes sometiinea in conformity with one of theee systema, 
sometimes with the other. He appears, on eiaminaljon, to be an unsound author, 
who, with good materials befbre him, often wrote without understanding tjiem. 

*> The distance of AfilH (in the Bay of Aiguin) btan Sijilm^aah, as stated bj 
£1 Idrlsl, supposes, as we have seen, a mean daily journey of 22| geogra]^cal 
miles, instead of 16, which is t^e ordinary rate. Now, if the forty hours* sail from 
Almoin to the mouth of the Senegal, be reduced in the ratio of -22) to IS, or S to 
2, we shall have 201 for the number of hours, according to El Idrisfs scale. But 
thei« is DO need of such exactness. It is h^ly improbable that the navigation 
spoken of by the Arab autliot, and which formed an ornament of hla theory, had 
any existence even h> &r as it was within tiie hmits of posmlnlity. 
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with which he was practically acquainted, has little current, 
and shows no diminution of magnitude as it is ascended; to a 
careless observer, therefore, it presents nothing capable of 
controlling speculation, or guiding to a correct inference re- 
specting the course of the stream. Higher up, the hypothesis 
was less tenable, and so Melli was placed on a branch of the 
river. Being biassed by the early Arab writers, particularly 
El Idrisi, Leo zealously adopted their erroneous opinion, 
which being repeated by De Barros and other writers on 
A&ican geography, continued in vogue tilt the middle of the 
last century, or nearly six centuries after it was first promul- 
gated," El Idri^ states that salt was carried fi;om AulU to 
the mouth of the Nile, one day distant, and then up that 
stream to Silla, Ghanah and Kughah. Modem authorities, 
on the other hand, have reported the Senegal to be navigable 
up to Jenni (two days &om Silla), Tombohtu and Gago, at 
which point their information always terminated. And 
herein is another point of resemblance between Ghanah and 
Tomboktu; inasmuch as they hold similar positions in the 
hypothetical system, connectii^ the Senegal with the Great 
River of the Interior." 



** Idbat (Ethiop. Occid. 1728, torn. II. p. 125) describeB the course of the Niger 
□T Senegal from the lake of Bomli to tlie eea. Moore (Travels in the Inland Porta 
of Africa, 1733) also maintained that the Sen^al (of vhjch the Gamtua was sup- 
posed to be a branch) is the Niger, althouf^ he at the same time published the 
Journal of Capt. Stibba, who was adveree to that opiniorL An earlier writer tells 
us that " the Engtish were frustrated in their attempts to ascend the Niger to the 
gold countries of Oago, by the osiers among other things." (Charant, JWponseB i 
diverges questions, &c appended to Frejus, Voyage dans la Mouritanie, 1666.) 

>^ El Idrisi says (Kec. de Voy. p. II) that the salt of Aiil{l was carried up the 
river to Silla, Teknlr, Berisa, Oh^nah, Kiighah, and the other countries of the 
blacks. Let it be observed, that while propounding the hypotbeids of a navigable 
river exteodiag across Afiica &odi the Western Ocean to Bomfi, tlie Arab author 
knew nothing of its navigated course except b^ween Silta and KrJgbaJi or Kighd ; 
that is to say, the generally navigated part of the river of Ghanah, which was evi- 
dently identical with that of the river of TomboktiL The information of our early 
travellers respecting the Great River of the interior always terminated at Oago. 
This form of the name was taken from Leoi but Cadamosto had written Cochii 
(Kli^iah}, which was probably borrovted &om the Mandin^ioes. 
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The Western Desert is represented by El Idri^ with the 
changed aspect consequent on the movement of the Morabites. 
The Lumtunah had gone northwards to Morocco, and the 
Benu Goddaiah, to whatever quarter they had migrated, were 
no longer predominant in the south-western portion of the 
Sahra. The inhospitable tract extending between the desert 
of Tiser and the Ocean, is named by El Idrisi Kamnudiyah, 
the chief town of which was half way between Silla and ArM. 
South of Kamnudiyah, he places a country, the name of 
which, vitiated by copyists, occurs under a great variety of 
forms, as, for example, Maghrawah, Meghrarah, M^hzarah, 
&c. Of these readings, the first alone admits of a satisfactory 
explanation, and shall therefore be here adopted," Maghrawah 
lay to the west of Ghanah, and as it extended from Aulil, oil 
the sea shore, to Silla and Tekrdr inclusively, it also embraced 
a territory lying to the south of that State." The country 
named by El Idriai Maghrawah ia therefore obviously the 
same which a century earher had been occupied by the Benu 
Goddaiah, and the change of its name may be naturally 
ascribed to the revolution which carried away the latter people 
with the hordes of the Morabites. The Arab historians are 
silent with respect to those who took the place of the Benu 
Goddaiah ; but the want of information may be in this instance 
supplied by a very probable conjecture. 

When the Morabites, having subjugated Sus, Darih, Sijil- 
mesah, and the province wherein they afterwards founded 

" To the usual various readings, Heghztoih, M^hitiiah, M^w£rah, Mekz£iah, 
&c^ M. De Humboldt (Hiatoire de Gfographie, i. p. 291) has added MuMda. 
D'Herbelot (under the title Muczarat) eeeniB to coogider thiB to be the name of a 
fortress, and not of an extensive region. In the Rec de Voj. y. this name, where 
it first occurs (p. 10), is written Haghndnih Sjl i*« (afterwards changed into 
Maghaiiah S,i jiM ) ; and the copj of Ibn el Waidi, in the possession of D. F. de 
Oajuigos, has Maghr£vah throughout. 

" Bee. de Voy. v. pp. 10, 13, 18. In the first of the passages here cited, 
Ma^rfwah ia represented as extending &om AOlfl t« the Great River, and including 
also those countries which the author, by misconstruction of £1 Bekri 's statements, 
brought into the vicinity of that part of the river. It is to be Umented that the 
TranHlalJon of El Idrfsfs Qeogiaphy, published in the Bee de Voy. swarms with 
^se readings, against which little care has been taken to guard the reader. 
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Moroccoj still continued to press northwards, they met with 
a, vigorous resistance fiom the Maghrawah, who bad long ruled 
over Fez and its dependencies, and who now united with the 
Miknesah and other Zenatah tribes to oppose the invaders." 
The victory fell to the Morahites, who entered Fez in triumph 
in A.D. 1067. But, grown negligent through continual success, 
they were soon after taken by surprise, overpowered, and 
expelled. Their enthusiasm, however, was not to be subdued 
by slight reverses ; they returned to the stru^le, and again 
entered Fez in 1069, slaughtering, it is said, ^,000 of the 
Maghrawah, whose sway in the west thus tenuinated, after a 
continuance of just a century." 

Of the fortunes of the defeated tribes, there is nothing 
recorded; but the general tenor of the history of Barbary 
justifies the supposition that they betook themselves to the 
desert.'" In 1084, Yiisef ben Tashifin, the Amir or chief of 
the Morahites, sent messengers into the Sahra, to the Lum- 
tunah, Goddalah, and Masu&h, announcing to them that he 
possessed extensive territories, well watered, which he was 



" The Maghriwsh s*! ybc 'oae into imporUnce about t.o. 945 (Marmal, i. 
foL 127). Their name is written, by Leo A&icanus, Magraoa ; bj Hamiol, Mago- 
TQoo, or Magojai^ ; by Moura (Hietoria doa Soberanoe Mobometanos, &c Lisbon, 
1S28) Magraua ; and by Conde (Historia de la Dominacion de Iob Arabes, &c 
Madrid, 1820) Magaraba and Magaiaia. Theii original seat, according to Ibn 
EhaJdiin, was on the western side of the province of Afrikbh. They are 
evidently the Machurebii (Maxwpij^ioi) of Ptolemy, who places tliem on the 
right bank of the Cbinalaph or Shelif, near Julia Cffisarea or Sherahel, vhere Dr. 
Shaw (Travels, l. p. 56) stiU found an encampmeat of them ; and also on the 
northern aide of the Daradus, tlie modern W^ Dardh. El Idrisf, in giving their 
name to a country, only took the same liberty with it as with those of the Merisah, 
Seghmfirsh, &c. which he has converted into the namea of towns. The appellation 
Haghrdw^ es-S6dta, or of the Blacks, clearly intimates that there was another 
Maghriwah not on the borders of Negroland. To the scanty account of M^hri- 
wat ea-Sridin given by El idiSiS, nothing has been added by later Arab writers save 
their miibikea. 

" Houra, Hist do« Sobeianos Moham. p. 121. 

"* The Hiknfsah, with whom the Maghrfwah were associated in their misfor- 
tonee, had formerly inhabited the ^ahra, wbitlier they returned in their adveraiCy 
(Marmol, i. 95 ; Conde, Dam. de loe Arab. I. HI). 
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ready to bestow on die first comers ; " and in a few days," says 
the historian, " the whole land of Maghreb [Western Barbary 
and Morocco] was filled with colonists troia the Lumtunah and 
the other tribes of the desert.'"" It is manifest that the 
Maghrawah, and their adherents, must hare deserted the fine 
country around Fez, before the half-wild tribes of the Sahri 
were called in to occupy it ; and it b probable that, in the 
course of revolution, they stepped into the place of the Benii 
Goddalah scon after the latter had accepted the invitation 
sent to them to fill the vacancy left by die expelled tribes. 
Thus we are led to conclude, that the territory of the Benu 
Goddalah passed into the possession of the Maghrawah at a 
period subsequent to, and probably not far removed from, the 
year 1084. 

The natural and probable supposition, that the tribes ex- 
pelled from Mauritania by the Morabites changed places with 
the latter, and fixed themselves in the desert at the same time 
that their conquerors rushed into the occupation of the culti- 
vated country, explains at once the great difference between 
the accounts given of the Western Desert by two authors, one 
of whom wrote seventeen years before the migration referred 
to, and the other sixty-nine years after that event. Never- 
theless, the desire inherent in the human mind to give im- 
portance to whatever is obscure, favoured by the corruption 
of the name Maghrawah, and the garbled accounts of the 
country so designated, may revolt against a conjecture which 
confines that name to the Desert, instead of extending it over a 
large tract of Negroland. Yet El Idrisi plainly states that 
Maghrawah was a desert ; that it was boimded on the north 
by the middle tract of the Sahra, named Kamnudiyah ; and 
that it extended from Aulll, which was its capital, to SiUa and 
Tekrur ; so that it must have been on the northern side of the 
Gireat River, of which the Sen^al, according to his system, 
was a part,' The same writer indeed includes Silla and 

'» Conde, u. pp. S9, 100. 

' After naming the towns of Ma^rtlwali, he adds (Rec de Voy. p. 11) that the 
rest of the country bordering on the river is a eandf desert ; and again, he bbjb 
(p. 107) that the countrjc between Kamniidfyah and the rivet, that is, H^hnlwsh, 
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Tekrur in Maghrawah, whence it may be inferred that the 
exiles &om Fez soon obtained the ascendancy due to superior 
civilization, and became the rulers of their black neighbours. 
But since the Arabs nowhere mention the Mandingoes, 
Serakholies, Fulahs, Wolofs, or other black nations between 
Silla and the ocean, it must be presumed that they had no 
direct intercourse with that part of Negroland, and knew 
nothing of it; and, besides, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
they described the country south of the Senegal under the 
general name of Maghrawah, of which general name, in any 
shape, not the least trace now remains in the region to which 
it is supposed to have been applied. North of the river, on 
the other hand, the disappearance of a particular tribe, or of 
its name ; or a loss on the part of any tribe of that predomi- 
nance which determines the name of a territory, is much more 
explicable. And if it be admitted that the name Aulfl or 
AuHli was derived from that of Walfli, the chief place of the . 
Maghrawah and the capital of Western Barbary under their 
dominion, then the presumption will arise, that some of that 
nation were always mingled with the Goddalah, and carried 
the local name to which they were attached, from the shores 
of the MediterraneuL to those of the Sahra.'" 



IB all deeert. Hence Ibn el Wajdi (Not. et Ejrtr. II. 35) describes M^htiwah aa an 
unfrequented and miinhabitable r^on. The same wriiei also observes, in a pesrage 
not translated by M. De Ouisnes, tbat Maghrivah is the same country as Mogh- 
iebu-l-ak«a, or the Eitreme West, a name certainly not applied to Negroland. 

I" Tanjah or Tangiers was anciently called Wolflf. Anothn place of the aame 
n&me, and of much celebrity, vm situate near Fta. Let it be observed, that the 
name read in the text AuIQl, may be also read A'walfli ; and that there is some 
reason to suspect that nouns of race or nation are formed by prefixing aleph. 
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MALI. — The ExtiBction of Ghanah, 

The catastrophe which caused the disappearance of Crhanali 
from the political horizon of Negroland, is not distinctly de- 
scribed by any of the Arab historians. Nevertheless, so much 
light is thrown on the circumstances attending the extinction 
of that kingdom, in Ibn Khaldun's sketch of the history of 
Mali, as may enable us to trace the course of those early events 
vrith tolerable precision. The statements of that valuable 
author shall be here given in his own words'**: — 

" Wlien the conquest of the West (by the Arabs) was com- 
pleted, and merchants began to penetrate into the interior, 
they saw no nation of the Blacks so mighty as Ghanafa, the 
dominions of which extended westward as far as the Ocean. 
The King's court was kept in the city of Ghanah, which, 
according to the author of the Book of Roger (El Idrisi), and 
the author of the Book of Roads and Realms (El Bekri), is 
divided into two parts, standing on both banks of the Nile, 
and ranks among the largest and most populous cities of the 
world.' 

" The people of Ghanah had for neighbours, on the east, a 
nation, which, according to historians, was called Susu; atter 
which came another named Mali ; and after that another 
known by the name of Kaiikau ; although some people prefer 
a different orthography, and write this name Kagho. The 
last-named nation was followed by a people called Tekrur.* 

"* Thia extract is taken ttma Ibn Ehaldiin'B Prolegomena, ccntained in the first 
Toliime of his ' General History of the Arabs and Berbeis,' of which volume the 
iibtaij of the Britirii Museuio poaseases a copy. (MS. KM. No. 9,S74, fol. 90 v.) 
A few paasagea here omitled, will be diecuBsed elsewhere. 

' This is manifestly a mistake. El Bekrf did not, thoogh EI Idiis( did, give 
Buch a degcription of Ghinah. But the poative statement preponderated. The 
Arabs were not criljcal enough to weigh negative against affirmative evidenee. 

* 8liBliu0^,orSrisri^u,_M!iIi J U — Kadhali ^^ i Kigbd jc(f_ 
The eipression tail must be here understood to mean towards the interior, or mtth. 
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The people of Ohanah declined in course of time, being ovei* 
whelmed or absorbed by the Molaththemun (or muffled people 
— that is, the Morabites), who, adjoining them on the north 
towards the Berber country, attacked them, and, taking 
possession of their territory, compelled them to embrace 
the Mohammedan religion."' The people of Ohanah, being 
invaded at a later period by the Susu, a nation of Blacks in 
their neighbourhood, were exterminated, or mixed with other 
Black nations. 

" As to the people of Mali, they surpassed the other Blacks 
in those countries in wealth and numbers. They extended 
their dominions, and conquered the Susu, as well as the king- 
dom of Ghanah in the vicinity of the Ocean towards the west. 
The Mohammedans say, tiiat the first King of Mali was Bara- 
mindanah. He performed the pilgrimage to Mekkah, and 
enjoined his successors to do the same.' 

" But the great King of Mali who conquered the Su^u,and 
took their country, was named Man Jatah, which means, in the 
language of that country, Amir Lion, for Mart signifies an 
Amir, or prince of the blood royal, and jdtah means a lion. 
These people also style the relatives and connexions of the 
royal family Tikin,' We were not able to learn anything 

"" The tribes of the Desert in general, Tawfirik, Zenigah, Ac. cover the lover 
part of the ftce with a muffle or wrapper called Utkdm. The; coniidet it tui 
impropriety to let the laanth be seeiu From weajing tlie Uthtai they are named 
Holaththemlitv or Muffled. The invadon of Qhinah b; the Berbers, alluded to in 
the text, took place in the ;ear of the Hijra 469. 

' Bvfunind&iiah iui()jL«jj . " Thus the name was apelt (tajB Ibn Khaldfin) by 

the Sheikh 'Othnubi, a doctor and theologian of the people of Ghtoah(AhliQhtoah), 
and one of the chief men of that eountiy, whom I met in Egypt in 796," 4c. 

• Miri Jitah ^U. |_^.U — Tildn ^^o. These worda belong to the Man- 
dingo language. Mori, master, is found in the Rev. B. M. M'Biur^ Grammar of 
the Mandingo, p. 40 -, jatio, a lion, p. 42. In Moore's vocabulary, (in AstlejV Col- 
lection, n. p. 2S4,) this word is written jatla. The obscure and frequently nasal 
sound of the final vowels, seems common to both the SAsd and Mandingo lan- 
gu^es. The title Tigtvig ocgucb in Iauco> Journal (Park's Second Journey) ; 
and in Tombokta according to CaiUi^ vocabulary (iii. p. S13), the word Ti^»i 
signiRea King. 
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jurUier respecting tbis king, and cannot therefore give his 
genealogy. Nevertheless I was informed that he reigned five 
and twenty years. 

"He was succeeded by his son Mansa WaiU — that is, Sultan 
'All — who was one of the greatest kings that ever reigned over 
the people of Mali. He performed the pilgrimage to Mekkah 
in the reign of the Sultan Ez-Zahir Bibars." To HiTii) suc- 
ceeded his brother Wali ; after whom came another brother, 
named Khalifah, who was insane, and amused himself with 
shooting arrows at his subjects. They rushed on him one day 
and killed him. 

"After him came Abu Bekr, who was descended from Man 
Jatah in the female hne. The people of Mali, following in 
this respect the custom of the 'Ajem (strangers), among whom 
the sisters and sisters' sons succeed to the inheritance, chose him 
for their king. We have not been able to learn his lineage, 
nor the origin of his father. 

" Abu Bekr was followed by a freedman named Sakurah, who 
usurped the throne." This king made the pilgrimage to 
Mekkah, during the re^n of Almalik Annasir; but on his 
return was killed at Tajura. The empire was increased, under 
him, by the subjugation of other Black nations. It was in his 
time that the people of Mali made the conquest of Kaukau, 
and added it to their dominions, which already extended bom 
the Ocean and Ghanah in the west, to the country of Tekrur 
in the east. Some, however, maintain that the conquest of 
Kaukau was made later. Haji Tunis, interpreter of Tekrur, 
says that the conquest of Kaukau was achieved by a general 
of Mansa Musa, whose name was Saghminhub. 

" After Sakurah the kingdom reverted to the posterity of 
Man Jatah, and Mansa Miiaa, son of Abu Bekr, ascended the 
throne. He was an excellent prince, and performed the pil- 

" ilmiEi Wall J. UjJl« • Hoiu^ Ii™Ki ■» fbond in all the Handingo voca- 
bul&rie*. Changed into Maneo, and taking a nasal tennination, it becomea Man- 
song. The name here read Wali is evidently the Woolli ao frequently ocourriiig 
in the modern accounts of Tomboktli and the countrj' of the Mandiugoes. 

■< 3likfimh ijJL,. 
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grimage in 734. The number of people employed to carry his 
baggage and provisions amounted to 1^,000, all dressed in 
tunics of fignred cotton, or the silk called El- Yemeni. The 
Haji Tunis, interpreter of this nation in Kahirah (Cairo), 
said that Mansa Miisa brought with him to Egypt no less 
than 80 loads of Tibar (gold dust), each weighing 300 pounds. 
He brought the whole on camels, though in his own kingdom 
camels are not used, baggage being there carried on the backs 
of slaves."' Mansa Musa, on his return, conceived the idea of 
building himself a fine palace. Abu Isbak showed him a 
model, and erected the edifice, with plaster and all kinds of 
ornaments, for which he received 12,000 mithkals of gold. 
Mansa Musa maintained an intimate and friendly correspon- 
dence with Sultan Abu-l-Hasan, of Al-Maghreb, and reigned 
twenty-five years. 

" On his death the empire devolved on Mansa Magha — that 
is, Sultan Mohammed, for in their language Magha signifies 
Mohammed. He died after a reign of four years, and was 
succeeded by Mansa Suleiman, son of Abu Bekr, and brother 
of Musa, who reigned twenty-four years. After him came 
his son, Mansa Ibn Suleiman, who died nine months after 
ascending the throne. Then followed Man Jatah, and Mans4 
Magha, son of Mansa Musa, and reigned fourteen years. 
He (Mari Jatah) was a wicked and dissolute prince. He sent 
an embassy to Abu Selim, son of Abu-l-Hasan, Sultan of A1-. 
Maghreb (the West), which embassy arrived in Fez in the year 
762 ; and among other presents which came with it, were some 
very tall animals called Zerafah (camelopards), as high as 
obelisks, and strange in the land of Al-Maghreb. 

" Abu Abdullah Mohammed Ibn Wasul, a native of Sijil- 
m^sah, and who inhabited for a long time the city of Kaukau, 
in their country (i. e. in the empire of Mali), where he per- 
formed the duties of Cadhi, told me, when I met him in 776, 
much more respecting the kings of that country than I can 

■" Maasi MlJsa g"Yt UuXv is styled the Kiig of Tekrdr hj Makilzl, who 
relates his viait to Egypt on hts way to Hekbah, and described the weaith and 
pompous retinue of the Negro king, in language to whidi eien that author^ great 
reputation will hardly secure implicit credit. See Not. et Elxtr. torn. xil. p. 637. 
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relate. He said that thia Sultan Jifah was the worst king that 
ever existed ; that he wasted the treasures, was on the point 
of destroying the palace erected by his ancestors; and that he 
even sold to certain Egyptian merchants, for a trifling sum of 
money, a huge mass of native gold, weighing 20 cwt., and 
preserved among other curiosities in the royal treasure. Pro- 
vidence, however, punished him ; for he was aJ9icted with a 
disease very common in those countries, and the ravages of 
which are particularly frequent among the higher classes. . It 
begins with a kind of lethargy or stupor, which renders the 
sufferer insensible during the greater part of the day. After 
lingering two years under this incurable malady, Ja^h died 
in 776." 

" The people of Mali chose his son Musa to succeed him. 
He was a just prince, but was overpowered by his wazir M&ri 
Jafah, who threw him into confinement, and usurped all the 
powers of sovereignty. This Wazir has made some conquests 
towards the east. Passing the limits of Kaukau, he arrived at 
the stations or fixed habitations in the land of Tekadda, which 
is beliind the country of the Morabites; but he has since 
restored that territory to its own Sultan. Tekadda is seventy 
days from Wergelan towards the south-west; the road of the 
pilgrims (from Kaukau to Egypt) passes through it. Sultan 
Musa is on friendly terms with the rulers of Zab and 
Wergelan." '* 



" It ii EDjprinng that s birtorian of bo much sense aa Ilm Khsldtiii should 
jran in censuring King Jitah for the iinaginaiy o^nce of selling a mass of gold 
of a ton weight. The &ble of a Urge dibbb of gold in the royal treasure fint 
refbrred to Oh«nah (Not et Eitr. p. 61S), then to M^ and hMly to Tomboktn ; 
where, howerer, the precious lump was reduced to the weight of 1,300 lb. (Leo, 
pL VII. c G.) Winterbottom (Account of the Native Africans at Sierra Leone, 
iL p. 29), a competent medical authority, deecribes the disease above alluded to^ 
which, he says, proves bial in every instance. " The disposition to sleep is so 
strong as acarcely to leave n loffident resfnle tor the taking <tf food. Evai the 
repeated application of the whip, a remedy which has been frequently used, is 
hardly sufficient to keep the poor wretch awake." 

" Tckadd< IjjCl — Az-xti>L_j|il1. Thiais the country of the HezzibI, north- 
west of WeigeUn. 
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Ibn KhalduB further relates, that, after having written the 
preceding historical sketch, he learned that Mansa Musa died 
in 789, and was succeeded by his brother Mansa M^hi. He 
being killed a year after, the vacant throne was seized by 
Sanadaki, who had married Musa's mother, and whose name 
means Warar.'" But this usurper was deposed in a few months 
by a descendant of M^ri Jatah, A prince named Mahmud, 
who came from the country of the Infidels in the interior, and 
who was descended &om Mansa Ku, son of Mansa Wall, son 
of Man Jatah the First, was king of Mali in a.h. 79^. 

It is stated in the foregoing extract that Ghanah mei^ed in 
the empire of the Morabites, an event which may be assigned, 
with much probability, to the year of the Hijra 469, when the 
Mohammedan faith was forcibly imposed on the pagan nations 
of Negroland contiguous to the Western Desert." But the 
Morabites, bred up in a wild life, and under a loose patriarchal 
authority, cannot be supposed to have thought much of social 
or political oi^anization. It is likely that they extended their 
dominions without propagating a form of government, and that 
the kingdom of Ghanah remained little changed by the loss of 
its independence. In the time of £1 Idrisi, or a little before 
the year of the Hijra 548, it waa ruled by a descendant of 
Abu Taleb— that is, by a Zenagah — and this state of things 
continued probably half a century longer." 

But towards the interior, or south from Ghanah, were the 
following nations, viz. : — the Susu, Mali, Kaukau or Kagh6, 
and Tekrur. In arranging these nations all eastward from 

■■* Sanadaki probablj mcanB Hi^ or Supreme Couiitellor,froiD ion or unDii, high, 
and adigui, a, counsellor. (Dnid'a Diet) Jarric (Hist dea Chosea M^morables, iii. 
p. S72) pleaaantlf deacribea die moda of dubinng a Solaltqid among the Zapea 
(now cftlled BuIIom, or lowlandere), near Sierra Leone. In laaaco's Journal (Part's 
Second Joumer, 8yo. p. 238), mention is made of a king styled Sallaligua'Koara. 
prom (Ms word is evidently derived the title Strata, borne by the King in Bambfik 
and some (tfthe FetUtah stotca. 

>* Not. et Extr. p. 642, note. Hanaol, iii. fot. 21. Abfi Bekr ben Omar wm 
the Horabite conqueror of Negroland, whither he retired after tiie rise of Ytaet 
ben T&ihifln. Mouib, Hist, doa Soberanos, &c., p. 146. 

" " The Zenlg^," rays Ibn Khaldlin (foL 68 t), " claim to stand in the swne 
retationghip to Abd Tileb, as do the Maghriwoh to 'Otbmto ben *A&n." 
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Ohanah, Ibn Khaldun showed a veiy imperfect concep- 
tion of the geography of Negroland, and particularly of its 
comparative geography. Though the name Tekrur may have 
belonged in his time to a country beyond Kagh6, or soulji- 
eastwards &om Gbanah, yet it certainly designated a king- 
dom south-westwards &om that capital in the period an- 
terior to the rise of M&li. The Susit at present occupy a 
maritime district comprising the basin of the river Scaicies, 
wherein they have been established at least three centuriea. 
Their language would favour the supposition that they are 
remotely connected with the Mandingoes, The people <rf 
Mali were certainly of the latter race; and it is probable that 
they and the Susu were kindred tribes, who, like the Manes 
and Mosi of later times, issued from the interior j or — if f<Mf 
the sake of preciseuess we may in this instance h^ajrd a 
conjecture — &om the country lying between Kong, Bergu, 
Ghurma, and Dahomy." The precise dates of the invasion of 
Ghanab by the Susu and the people of Mali are not given 
by Ibn Khaldun. We are informed, however, that MansA 
Suleiman, a prince bearing a Mandingo title, founded Tom- 
boktU in A.H. 610; and since he is not included in the list of 
the kings of Mail, we are warranted in considering him a king 
of the Susu, whose conquest of Ghanah must therefore have 
taken place between the years 548 and 610 of the Hijra, pro- 
bably not long anterior to the latter date. 

I* The Hmdingo and S(if6 languflgce at prasNit differ widely fnun each alher, 
but maoj circmuatancee, nevertheleaB, oombine to prove the aadsBt affinity 
of the two DBtioiiB. They are so fiequently ctmfbunded together, that it is not 
etwy to diacover the limits of the ^A^ country. Bennell, writing from Major 
Houghlon'B information (ElucidatioiiSt&c. in Proc. Afr. Assoc i, 27£), calls "Man' 
dings, Uie country of the Subos." AdaiiBon (Voj. au SenegaJ, 1757, p, S9), after 
stating that the people dwelling on the banks of the Oamhia are Msjidingoes, adds, 
"ou SosA, pour m'eiprimer comme eui." The ^lisd language, which is widely 
understood, is most i^inectly spdien by the Handingoee (Gram, and Tocab. of the 
Snsoo Umgnage, 1S02, p. 48). The Jesuit missioaBrieB unite the two. nations ; 
" Zotoea, casta de Mandingos," says Sandoval (Hist, de Ethiop. p. 43 ; see also 
Jarric, Hist dee Chases H^mor. iii. p. 411). Winteibotlom (Account of Nations 
at Sierrs Leone, i. p. 5,) extends the SdfU country from the Biver Kissee to the 
RioNnftes. 
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From the dynasty of the Susu, then, dates the importance of 
Tomboktu:"* but their empire did not continue long. The 
reign of Man Jatah, the conqueror of the Susu, probably 
commenced about the year 630; and with the kings of Mali 
be^ns a connected historical record. 

It is worthy of observation, that the conquests here related 
proceeded in the direction of wealth and commerce, and 
stopped where these allurements terminated. Ghanah and 
Tomboktu appear to have remained for a. long time the 
furthest bounds of the empire of Mali. Eighty years elapsed 
before Kagho was annexed to that empire; and as many 
more before the passion for conquest led Sanadaki to invade 
Tekadda, a worthless possession, which was soon abao- 
doned. Thus the Great River formed for many hundred 
miles the boundary of the empire of Mali, that is, of the 
Mandingoes, who are still extensively spread over the same 
ample region, and who chiefly uphold ita trade, industry, and 
civilization. It is evident that Ghanah, conquered by the 
Susu, the founders of Tomboktu, and annexed to Mali eighty 
years before this empire extended to Kagho, was the frontier 
of Negroland facing Sijilmesah, and consequently the tract 
wherein Tomboktu now stands. Nor is it difScult to explain 
why the kingdom of Ghanah disappeared from the political 
horizon in the course of these events ; for the conquerors had, 
with a new language, a form of government capable of absorb- 
ing all foreign and inferior titles, and of establishing its own 
in their stead. The title Ghanah, therefore, was superseded 
by that of Mansa. — The principal events recorded in the 
history of Ghanah, and the succession of the Kings of Mali, 
shall be here repeated in a tabular form, and arranged chrono- 
logically ; the date subjoined to each reign being, as far as 
can be ascertained, that of its commencement. 



■<■ Leo njt (pt VII. c. S) that Tombolitti wag built by H&iui Sul^mio, but yet 
there is reaaon to Euspect that he only improved and raised into imporlance a place 
previoualy exiatiiig. Conde (Hist de la Etominaclon, &c., i. p. 402,) apeaka of a 
ehidtain named Hansur el Tombnii ; but this title is probably a misreading for 
Tombiltf ; Tomboktli being conuDonly called in Baibary Tombfit, or Tomblito. 
The panage here referred to occurs in the annals of the year 297 H. (^.D. 909.) 
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GfiiiiiHdiroperiytheKing'etitle) deprived of AOdagliost in.. 4*6 .... 1054 

Still independent in 460 .... 10S7 

Compelled by the Morabilee to relinquiah Idolatry 

and embrace the HohiuDmedan Guth 469 .... 1076 

Ruled bj a descendant of Abli T&leb (L e. one of the 

Zeoignh nation) S48 .... IISS 

Strjc. Ghiiiah conquered by the SiSbII. 

TomtnlitA founded by Mans£ SuleuDdQ 610 1213 

N.B_The me Gh&mh supeiseded by that otMansi. 

Mali. M^ Jdtah conquered the ^fi, and reigned 2S ye&rs. 
Mans* Waif («on of the preceding) peribrmed the pil- 
grimage to Mekkah in the reign of Bib&ra 658-75 ,.1250.76 

Mons4 Wali (brother of the preceding). 
Mansi Khal£&h (another brother). 
Ktaiai Abli'Bekr (descended from Miri JAtah in the 
female line). 
Slktiiah, a usurper, vent to Mekkah in the 
time of Almalilr An-Nasir, and therefore 

Bubeequentto 710 .... ISIO 

(The conquest of Karihad ie ascribed by some 
to the reign of Sililirah, by others to that 
which follows.) 
Mbds^ HQsb (son of Abil Bekr) perfbrmed the pil- 
grimage in 724 .... 1324 

Mansi Miigh4 (son of the preceding) rdgned 4 years 732 ....1331~2 

Mausf Sule'OQAn (son of Abli Bekr) reigned 24 years 736 1835-6 

He was visited by Ibn Batntah in 768 .... 1352 

Mansi Ibn Sulelm^ (son of the preceding) reigned 

9mouth8 760 1359 

Jfansd J^tah (son of Monsi Uagh4) ascended the 

throne in 761 .... 13B0 

and reigned 14 years. 
Mans& Mfisa (son ot the preceding) reigned 14 years 775 .... 1373 
His Wazir, M^ Jktah, usurped the sovereign 
power, and conquered TekaddA, which was 
soon after relinquished. 

Mans* Maghi (brother ot the preceding) 789 1387 

^anadaki, (i. e. the Wazir) and another unuper. 
Mahmiid, a descendant of MAri Jfatah the first, was 
kingof&Ulfin 792 .... 1390 
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The portion of all the places mentioDed in the preceding 
historical sketch, may be satisiactorily ascertained £rom the 
narrative of Ibn Ba^u^h, who visited Negroland about half a 
century earlier than the date of Ibn Khaldun's history, and 
whose remarks throw a valuable light on the geography and 
social condition of the countries then known under that deno- 
mination. A succinct account, therefore, of his journey into 
Negroland shall be here given, for the sake of the elucidations 
derivable from it. 



IBN BATtTAirS JOURNEY. 

POSITION OF UALL 

Ibn Batutah returned to hia native city in 1350, after an 
absence of five and twenty years, during which time he had 
visited nearly all the countries of the east, from Constantinople 
to China, from Bulghar and Kipchak Tatary to Zingebar and 
the Indian islands. He employed the next year in visiting 
Spain and Barbary ; and then, to complete his acquaintance 
with the habitable earth, he undertook the perilous journey 
over the desert to the country of the Blacks."* In Sijilmesah 
he was hospitably entertained by the brother of a merchant 
whom he had met at Kan-dum-lu in China, and, purchasing 
camels and provisions for four months, be joined a K^ah 
which set fi»ward on its march to Negroland on the 1st of 
February 1S52, under the guidance of Abu Mohamnted Ban- 
dokin, of the tribe of Masufah. 



" For an account <rf Tba Batfitah, whose TraTels at least equal in intereM tbom 
ot Marco Polo, see the ' History of the Mohammedan DjuaMies in Spain,' bj D. 
Psscual de Oarangos, p. 348. This gentleman poa wM a w a copy of the ttaoplete 
umative of Ibn Battitah, and from his trsnglatioTi of it (which ve hope will be 
presented to the public ere long) lUfe been collected the paasagea giien above, 
which are not in general to be finmd in Profenor Lee^ translation of the abrid^ 
meal of the Mune work. 
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In twenty-five days the Kafilah arrived at T^haza, a town 
in the desert, where the houses were built of rock salt, and 
roofed with camel skins. The inhabitants of the place were 
slaves of the Masufah, employed in excavating and cutting the 
salt required for the trade with Negroland. After a delay of 
ten days on the hUl near Teghaza, and renewing its stock of 
water at the salt and muddy wells in the hollow (the supply 
for the next ten days in the desert beii^ precarious), the 
Kafilah resumed its march." It fortunately escaped the 
much dreaded difficulties: fresh rain-water lay in all the 
hollows and crevices of the rocks ; and at one place was found 

" Teghija i_f jt^J " deecribed, though not named, by EI Bektf (Not et Eitr. 
p. 4^6). The Mlt minea, he gaya, ate tvo dajB froni the Great Desert, aver whidi 
passes the rosd to Gh^nob, and twenty from SijOnrfsah. Ibn Batdtah, traTellmg 
alovlj.found the latter distance lobe a journey of twenty^flve days. The HoraUte 
general, Abd Beki ben Omiu', pnrchaied N^roslaTesat a placein thedeaeit called 
OaazH, whom he sent to Spain, and eichsnged lor European slaves, to recruit his 
army (Conde, Hist, de la Dom. ii. p. 86). The Gasza here mentioned is probably 
T^biza mutilated in the original text, and ftirther dlaSgured by the Spameli milei. 
El Idiisf (Rec de Vuy. p. 107) mentions a place in the desert ctOled Ta^^ifia. 
According to Cadamosto (c xii. fiiL 137 v), Teghiza aignifiee Cargadere, or a 
loader (an old word, ill changed into CaricaUgo in the recent edition of Rainusio) i 
impordng that the place so called was the residence of those who loaded the <ainel% 
or fiimiahed the fteight ibr the trade with Negroland. Peritsol (Itinera Mundi, ed. 
by Hyde, p. 124), explains it otherwise, and translates Te^&za, earik loaded uUk 
geU. Ibn Batl^tah sajs, that et AJLwalddn the salt fetched &om ten to d^teen 
mithkils the load, and at MiU twenty or thirty, or sometimes forty inilhk£ls ; and 
Leo states that when he was at Tomboltfi, the price of a load of mJt io«e thrae 
to eighty ducata. Cadamosto quotes much higher prices. The ducat or mithk4lis 
valued by Jackson at 3i. 8d. Another writer informs iis, that the load of salt 
(600 lb.), worth 4t. at T^hiza, paid 51. duty at G^o (True Historical Discourse 
of Mulej Hamefa Rising, c. il.). It has been asserted by Jackson (Account of 
Morocco, p. 211), and too readily believed, that there is a second Tegh&ia near 
the coast. But that author's meaning is explained by Ms map, in which we find 
written Eait Taratia (Te^iza) and (f«it Taraaa Arabt (the I^arzas, or, a* Labat 
write* their name, Eteraia). According to Jackson^ orthographical system, the 
same Arabic name may be written Te^^ra, Tegiassa, or Teraaia. Cailli£(Voy.&c. 
torn. II. p. tlT,) came to some wells called Traraas, or Trasas, within the re^on of 
loose Band, and which have been nevertheless mistaken for the nle of Tt^fn, 
wherwa they obviously owed thdr name to the tribe that dug them. 
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SO copious a spring of delicious water, that the travellers, after 
satisfjiiig their thirst, washed themselves and theic clothes in 
the limpid stream. The fine truffles growing in this tract, 
compensated in some degree for the troublesome insects infest- 
ing it. One of the merchants belonging to the K^lah strayed 
too far from it, and was lost. This misfortune served as a 
warning to Ihn Batutah, who had previously made it a practice 
to march in advance and wander over the plains. The dead 
body of the strayed merchant was afterwards found by another 
Kafilah about a mile from water. 

Taserahla, the station at which the Kafilah next arrived, 
was a stagnant pool, where it was customary to halt three 
days, for the purpose of repairing and replenishing the water- 
skins. It was also usual to send forward from this place the 
couriers (el takshif), a name commonly given to all of the 
tribe of Masufah.'" For merchants arriving at Taserahla 
always despatched letters to Aiwalatin, apprising their friends 
of their approach, and engaging them to meet the Kafilah with 
water four days from the latter place. If the courier died on 
the way, as often happened, then no assistance came from 

IB Tjaeiahli Hb^jju. Beepecting the Manli&h, who were genendty called 
el Talubff, that is, the scouts or couriere, and who appeal to hare occupied the 
whole road from Tegh£za to Tomhoktii, there U a passage in Ibn Khaldtin (fol. 89) 
which, with a little abridgnient, is worth transcribing, — "After the fiill of the 
Hoiabite dynasty, the tribes of the Molaththemiln returned to the desert, and 
now occupy the countries which they originally possessed in the vidnitj ot Negro- 
land. But as we have already observed, the emigration of the Zen^ah tribes was 
but partial : a few only of the MasMih and Lumtdnah obeyed the impulse, while 
the majority of the tribes remained behind, and ktep ia ear dayt their aid uttletienU 
tn ilu Sahrd, paying tribute tu the Kings of NegrolaJid, on whom they depend, and 
in whose armies they serve. The Godd£Iah are directly opposite to the Dhawi- 
Hase£n, a branch of the Moikel Arabs, settled in Sds el Akea, ; the LumtliQah 
are oppo^te to the Dhawi-Hansfir and Dhswi 'Obeidu-Ilah, branches of the same 
great tribe living in Ha^rebu-l-Aksa. The Mas6fth Bum the Zaghabah, an Arab 
tribe in Maghrehu-l-Atisat i and the Lamtah adjoin the Benli Biyyah, who occupy 
Ez-Z6i>." — Thus it appears that the Haslifth inhabiting the tract of desert between 
Sijilm^sah and Tomboktii were in Iheir old ittlltmeittt, and, therefbre, in the tract 
between Sijilm^ah and OhAnah. (See page IT.) Leo {pt. i. c 17-19) poinlB out 
the lituBtion of Iha tarious &milies of the Hachil (Moikei) tribe of Arahs. 
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Aiwalatin, and the Kafilah perished in consequence. " For," 
says the Arab author, " that desert is filled with demons ; and 
if the courier goes alone, they forthwith appear, bewilder and 
startle him, till he strays from the way, when his destruction 
is inevitable ; for there is no path or track to guide him, 
nor anything but an immense wilderness of sand driven 
about by the winds, so that where there is now a level plain, 
there arises in a few minutes a hillock, which again quickly 
disappears. The guides in this desert, therefore, have nothing 
to rely on but constant practice, and require no ordinary 
share of intrepidity and self-possession. The appearance of 
our guide, who was one of those best acquainted with the 
country, caused me much surprise, inasmuch as he had but one 
eye, and that one diseased."" 

The merchants of the Kafilah engaged a Masufi courier for 
100 mithkals of gold, and on the sixth day after leaving 
Taserahla, they descried with delight the signal fires of those 
who had advanced to meet them from Aiwalatin. The tract 
passed over abounded in herds of the bakr el wuhash (the Ante- 
lope Bubalis), which were chased by the Masufah, and killed 
with arrows. Their flesh, causing thirst, was httle eaten: but 
their stomachs contained water ; and Ibn Batutah saw with 
astonishment their contents drained by the people of the 
desert. Serpents were also numerous in the same region. 
A merchant of Telemsan, who accompanied the Kafilah, 
amused himself with catching these reptiles ; but he was on 
one occasion bitten in the hand, and the inflammation that 
ensued continuing to increase, he killed a camel, thrust his 
wounded hand into the stomach of the slaughtered animal, and 
kept it there for some hours, till the pain was assuaged. 
The desert travelled over in the last four days to Aiwalatin 
difiered much from the preceding tract. It was dry and hot in 
the highest degree. The Kafilah occasionally met with pax- 
ties ofthe Masufah and Berdamah, who carried water about for 

■* The tolitude and dangers of the desert natuniJIy incline the mind to the 
tenon of supenti^on. Haico Polo (Maraden's edit. p. 159) relates that tbe 
Desert <^ Lop, m Tatajy, is haunted by spirits who call trsvellen by their namea 
in the Toice of fiienda, and lead them astray. 
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sale. In the forgoing account of the desert between Taserali)^ 
and Aiwalatin, it is easy to rect^nize " The Desert," properiy 
so called, of El Bekri, the Desert of Tiser of El Idriw, and 
the Azawad of Leo. The breadth of the dreaded tract, 
peopled by the fears of travellers with demons ; its distance 
from Sijilmesah, and from the southern limit of the Sahra; its 
possessors the Masuiah ; and the numerous serpents infestang 
it, are all so many marks whereby it may be discovered under 
its various denomiuationa."* 

Two lunar months were spent in the journey &om Sijil- 
mesah to Aiwalatin." This was the frontier territory of 
Mali, and had for ruler a black ofBcer named Husein Farba, 
the word farbd signi^ng governor in the language of M&li. 

■** A hondred nulhkila «u & large hirei if <re estuaato it by the price of lalt at 
Te^i&EB, wliich waa prabsbl; but one mithkil the load. In the descriptioiu of the 
Deaert of Tbei, the serpentB inieedng it are alwa}^ mentioned. They were dressed 
with salt and irormwiMd, according to El Idrisf (Rec. de Vof. p. 108), and eaten bj 
the Blacke. If the loose hat sands abruptly approach the hmita of lactation aa 
the southern border of the Sahri, between the ith and 9th westerly meridians, this 
phenomenon must be ascribed to the prevalence of northeTly winds, which driie the 
sand within the limit of the rains. On the coast the drill of Uie sand seems to lean 
towards the north. 

» Ajtwalitin ^^'iJji i* B regalax plural, formed from die angular Walet or 
WaUta. Thus afUu, a hand, makee in the plmal atAMa(HtiM^ Marokos, p. 137); 
l«r, a foot, mokea Uarta. The Berber namea of towns are often in the plural 
number, comprehending ^e sereral rillagee wltbia liae limits of a Ttnttrt, or 
district Walata (Gnalata) is described by Leo (pt. Ti. c 60), not as a town, but 
a territory eonlaining three hamlets (casali) and some scattered habitations. Hence 
he might with propriety have written Igualaten, as he wrote Igaaden for ViSMa, 
the Hoden of Cadamoslo. The commercial importance once enjoyed by AYwal&tin 
is agreeably illustrated by an anecdote related in the History of the Mohammedan 
DynasUes in Spain, p. 302. While Ibn BatAtsh was at the court of MU£, he wit- 
nessed one day a Mawiff rushing into the presence of the King, and prostrating 
himsatf in the manner of a suppliant. When asked who had wronged him, ha 
replied, ManshajQ biwalfilin ^IUj l»»-LiJU, which means the Oovetnor or 
Viceroy of Ai'walitin. ManshajiS or MKishagli is obviously derived from ManaA, 
with the Berber pronunciation ; the b prefiied to the following word is the sign of 
the poBsesnve case (Venture on the Berber language, in Uie Appehdix to LanglA* 
Translation of Hornemaan's Travels, p. 120). 
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Ibn Batutah waa but little pleased with the manners of the 
Blacks, among whom he had expected to see more homage 
paid to men of hia complexion. He even thought of return- 
ing immediately to Sijilmesah, but his original plans pTepon- 
derated, and he resolved, at any rate, to explore Negroland. 
Hia attention was engaged by the singular character and 
customs of the Masufah, who formed the higher class of the 
inhabitants of AJwolitin. Though Mohammedans, they had 
a law of successioD resembling that of the pagans of Midabar. 
Their women, handsome and finely-foimed, went unveiled, and 
conversed with the men on terms of &eedom and equality 
which fully spoke the dissolute manners of the place." 

After staying fifty days in Aiwalatin, Ibn Batutah engaged 
a Masufi guide, and, in company with three merchants, set 
forward for M41i, which was a good twenty-four days' journey 
distant. In ten days he came to Zaghari, a lai^e town inha- 
bited by black traders, and some whites of the Ibadhiyab sect, 
called Saghanghu. Leaving Zaghari, he arrived at Karsekho, 
" a city on the bank of the Great Biver which is the Nile." 
After describing the downward course of the river in terms 
which shall be examined further on, the traveller's narrative 
thus proceeds : — " We marched from Karsekho and came to 
the river Sansarah, which is ten miles from Mali, and it being 
the custom of the country that no one enters there without 
asking leave, I wrote to the company of Whites, and to its chie^ 
Mohammed ben Alfakih Algezuli, and also to Shemso-d-din, to 
engage me a lodging; and so, when I cune to the river (San- 
sarah), I embarked in a canoe, and without further trouble, 
arrived at the city of Mill, the residence of the Saltan of 
Negroland; and, landing near the burial ground, I walked 
directly to the quarter of the Whites, and found Mohammed 

■• The Ijfle Farbi Ly , borne by the chief ofiicera in the empire of Hill, is 
ongiii&llj' the Mine u that of Farma or Farim, luual among the Sli^ and Mao- 
dingocfl near the coast Jobeon (The Oolden Trade, p. S8) diatingiughea between 
the Fenans (FariniB) and Ferambia (the Farinba of Paik). Goiberrj (Pragm. 
d'un Vof. I. p. 425) obeerrea, that in Bambtik, the power haa passed from the 
Beratak, oi ncanina] king, to the Farims. The same is true of the neighbouring 
statea, which at preaent hardly acknowledge a paramount authority. For the 
KtmMi law of ■uccenion, aee p. 40. 
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ben Alfakib, who had procured me a lodging opposite to his 
own house." '*' 

Ibn Battitah fell sick soon after his arrival in the capital of 
Mall, and two months elapsed before he was able to visit 
Mansa Suleim&n. Returning on that occasion from the 
palace, he was followed by those who brought the King's pre- 
sent. They called to him to rise and receive it, while they 
bore it towards him with an air of much importance. But 
what was the surprise of the Arab traveller, who expected to 
receive a handsome garment, or a sum of money, to find the 
royal gift to consist of only three scraps of bread, some hashed 
mutton, and a calabash of miUc. He subsequently took occa- 
sion to reprove Mansa Suleiman for his want of munificence, 
and thereupon received from him, as a conciliatory gift, a robe, 
lodging, an allowance while he remained, with a sum of money 
at his departure. 

But the arrangements of Mansa Suleiman's court did not 
betray the sordid disposition imputed to him. They appear to 
have been conceived in a style of rude pomp and majesty no 
longer witnessed in the same country. Within the royal 
palace was an alcove or vaulted chamber communicating with 
the interior, and having towards the hall of audience three 
windows covered with silver gratings, and as many more with 
gratings of gold or silver gilt. Over these gratings hung silk 
curtains, the drawing of which served to show that the Hug 
was seated within. The officers and people theu assembled. 
The Farari or chief captains, with their archers, spearmen, and 
musicians, ranged themselves on both sides of the alcove, and 
on the signal being given, by thrusting a handkerchief of 



w Zf^uui ^•clj- It* inhaltitaiits were c&Ued Zangarftah ^\js':. Widie 
the fiillowen of the Ibedhia doctrine wrav Domed ^a^ianghti Iwulii^, orthodox 
iunnites were called Tdn i^,^- H™ Bat^tah mentioiu no tivar on bu route 

from AjwnUtJn to BlaneUid ^^j^ , nor does he stale the distance, which pro- 
bably was not great, fintn thii place to the ^lanfatah i^aJLo . 
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'Egypti&D muslin through the grating of one of the windows, 
the musicians fell to work with drums, ivory flutes, pipes of 
cane and calabashes, and made an extraordinary din. Outside 
the alcove stood Diigha, the interpreter, and near him a man 
who carried his words to the king, and brought back the royal 
answer." 

At times the ting gave audience in the open air, seated on 
a platform covered with silk, and called Bambi. A large silk 
umbrella, like a canopy, v^as held over his head, having on 
the top a golden bird as large as a falcon. He walked slowly 
on these occasions, surrounded by 300 armed slaves. Two 
horses and two rams were led forth, among other emblems of 
royal state. The King's words gave rise to laudatory harangues 
in the assembly, in the course of which the soldiers signified 
their approbation by twanging their bows. Whoever spoke 
to the King, or was addressed by him, stripped himself to the 
waist, and, throwing himself prostrate, sprinkled dust or clay 
over his head, and beat the ground with his elbows. The 
&equent exhibition of this abject humility oflended Ibn 
Batutah, who also reprobates the custom of allowing the 
female slaves and young girla, not excepting the King's 
daughters, to go completely naked, and to appear in that 
state before the King himself. He censures also the grotesque 
exhibitions of the poets or mimes, who were called Jold (the 
plural of Jdl)'* He witnessed the performance of one who 

" Hw tonns FBtfiriah h^ji and Faiiri t^)/ , applied by Ibn Battilah to the 
chief ofBcen of H&lf, and which he traostated Amin, ore lespectively the collective 
and plural of Arabic form, ftom the word Fury, which in the Bambaja language (a 
dialect at the Uandingo) aignifieB valour or courage. From this word comee Fariba, 
a valiant man (Diud, Diet. Wolofb ot Bambaia). The Mandingoes fonn peraoDal 
nouna with the ouffii ma ; thua frozn fanko, power, comes /onAofno, a powerful man 
(H'BraJi'e Gram, of Mandingo, p. 6). Thus it is probable that &om the word Fary 
b deriTed the titles Farba, FantiH. or Farim, which the conqueata of the Mandingo 
race have spread ao widely through Guinea. But the Farima, or Lieutenants, are 
now superior to the SeratikB, or Kings, and the title of the latter was at one time 
■econdar; (»ee Note IIS] ; so that sovereign titles in Guinea standing on the ruins 
of preceding ^tles, are so many monuments of revolution. 

* It is obvious that the poets here described are the JeUi-klt, or lining- men, of 
the Mandingoeg (see Icing's Travels, p. 282). But it must not b« supposed that 
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wore a maoquerade dress of feathers, with a wooden head, 
like that of some bird, and, thus di^uised, delivered an 
extemporaneous harangue before the King. He says nothing 
of the industry or bade of M^ ; yet the length at which 1^ 
describes the dresses of the courtiers, and his frequent menticHi 
of silks and of gold and sHver ornaments, show that the Negro 
city did not impress his mind with the idea of poverty. Hie 
King wore a gown of European manuiacture. 

Among the Mandingoes or other nations in Western Africa, 
no trace at present exists of the manners of Mali, or of the 
pompous forms of a great monarchy. But in Xariba and 
Bergu, on the banks of the Quorra, we find absolute sovereigns, 
who are approached with the same humiliating ceremonies 
above described. While the King sits richly clothed, and the 
musi(xans strain their efforts, the courtiers strip themselves to 
the waist, and bow their heads to the dust. In Bergu the 
King is followed by a troop of naked girls.'** The idea of 



by Jil ^)\>■ , in the (Arsbicized) plunil JoU %=•- , Ibn BatStah meant to 
represent the word Jdli-k^. He must be underetood to say fliat the Jelli-k&, in 
Mtif, were of the nation otUed Jold. Park lafs (Second Jouraej, 8vo. p. £7) that 
" thou who trade on credit ore called Jati." But this appears to be a raah and 
incorrect explanation of the name. The word jtilo rignifiea debt or bondage, bat 
not a debtor. The nine author, in describing liirther On (p. S28) the route BOuth- 
ward to B6^6, mentions sereral Juli towns, and observes, that " the Julia are 
people who nndenitand the language of Boedoo and Hiniana, and are emplof ed as 
brokers," &c. Bat oar difficulties reapecting the application of this name are 
removed b; CaUli^ who informs us (Voy. i Temboctou, ii. pp. 82, 160), that in 
Bambam the Handingoes are called Jauliu, Diautat, or Jolai. It is probable, hoiv- 
erer, that the name puperl j belongs to the inhabilanta of the country sooth of Bant- 
bom, where Park pointed out the Juli towns. But in the Bamhaia language DMaU 
(according to Dais's orthography) means nd; maj not the JoU, Jnlis, or Jaulas, 
therefore, be the people referred to b the document procured from the OoTemor 
of Seagal, and published in the Appeudix to Adams^ Natiative (p. I9T},wherdD 
B^d is described to be''uii pays habits par un peuple rmgtatrt"? 

'" Clapperton's Second Journey, pp. *7, 52, 72. The penons prostrating them- 
•elTes before the King of Yoribe were contemptuously called " Sendeaters," "hj 
GlBpperton'i Housta servant ; so little are the uaagee of Ohteah now known in 
thene^bourhoodofKaoiil Lander (£:ipeditioik(otheNiger,T.p.l73),deMrita>ig 
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royalty aa regards both its internal principle and external 
form, is now in Yariba precisely what it was five centuries ago 
in Mali; and this remarkable fact may perhaps justify the 
suspicion that the people of Mali originally issued from the 
country adjoining Bergu, Yariba, and Dahomy, and wherein 
there now exists a Mohammedan, and probably a Mandingo 
state called Magho." 

Ibn Batu^ah relates his departure from Mali in these words: 
" I arrived in Mali on the 14th of the month Jumada-1-awwal, 
of the year 733 (29th June, 1352), and I left it on the 22nd of 
Moharrem in the following year (27th February, 1353). I 
departed in company with a merchant named Abu Bekr Ibn 
Takub, and we took the road to Mimah. I rode on a camel, 
because horses are so dear in that country that one often costs 
100 mithkab." From these expressions, combined with those 
in which he describes his arrival in Mali, it appears evident 
that he never crossed the Great River, and therefore that the 
city of Mali must have stood on the northern side of that 
stream. He came to Kaisekho, situate on the northern bank 
of the Great River, " which is the Nile." He did not cross 
this stream, but proceeding to the river Sansarah, and em- 
harking on it, he reached Mali. Wben quitting this place, 
he mounted his camel at once, and took the road to Mimah. 
It is therefore certain that Mali was on the same bank of the 
Grreat River as Karsekho and Mimah. 



these ceremonies, nunea tlie king Hanwlsb, of vhich the Handiogo title Manaf 
niaj possibly be a part. 

u It ig manifest that the kinj^om called Maha bj Clapperton (Second Joumej, 
p. 66) is the Magho of Dupuis (Residence in Ashantee, p. xctiii), and is also iden- 
tical with the Mohajnmedan kji^om of Zogho, said hy the latter writer (p. civ.) 
to adjoin the Yagah tribes (Betgfi) and the Ayah (Yariba). The road from 
Ashaat«e to Niki, the capital of BergO, after pasang through the town of Zogho, 
conducts to Salamo, Jambodll, and Siisli, or Sijso. The last two names are appa- 
rently Mandingo. The name of the Sultan of Magho, reading in the city of 
Ohoroma (Ghllrma) is said (Dupuis, p. czxix.) to be Maiiba Sheky, an obvious 
misreading for Farba Shego. It seems very Ltely that the title of Maha or Magho, 
vaguely given by the people on the coast to a Mohammedan prince in the interior, 
is the Mandingo name Maghi, that is, Mohammed. 
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To this conclusion it may be objected, that Leo Africanus 
places Melli (Mali) on a southern branch of the Great River, 
oi Niger, as he styles it. But that writer's statements, if 
viewed comprehensively, and thoroughly understood, will be 
found to afford, in this instance, no £rm groimd whereon to 
build an argument. He says that the country called by the 
Moors (xheneoa (Genewah), and by the natives Genni (Jenni), 
extends 250 miles along the Niger, to the place where that 
river enters the ocean. And again, he says that MeUi lies to 
the south of Gheneoa, and extends 300 miles along a branch 
of the Niger. Now it is obvious that the river on which Melli 
stood, is converted into a branch of the Niger by the same 
hypothesis which led the river of Genni directly westward to 
the ocean ; and we are not bound, while rejecting the erro- 
neous theory, to respect the modifications forced by it on 
collateral information ; nor to admit Leo's descriptions, clothed 
in the language of system, in opposition to Ibn Batu(ah's clear 
statement of facts."' 

But if we cannot admit that the capital of Mali was situate 
on any stream entering the Joliba from the south, so neither 
can it be supposed to have stood on any tributary stream join- 
ing that river on its left or northern bank. For why should a 
traveller make such a circuit as to contmue his route south- 
wards to Karsekho, and then ascend a stream in order to 
reach a point to which he might have gone directly by land ? 
And besides, the leSt bank of the Joliba, within the limits 
wherein we may reasonably look for the site of Mali, has been 
travelled over by Mungo Park, who found there no tributary 
stream. The mention of the river Saosaxah, therefore, pre- 
sents difficulties which admit of only one explanation. A 
great river like the Joliba, periodically overflowing the adja- 
cent country, will probably form many channels, and insulate, 
perhaps by permanent canals, long tracts of low land, as is 
exemplified on a small scale in the course of the Medway 
below Chatham. Now, if we suppose that Mali stood in a 
low tract, intersected by a canal of the Joliba, called Sansarah, 
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thea Ibn Batutah's movements may be eaail; explained. That 
the bants of the Joliba are abnost impassable in Hhe rainy 
season we know from the narrative of Park, wbo, being a 
stranger in the country, struggled through difficulties which a 
native perhaps would never have thought of encountering. 
But Ibn Batutah had an experienced guide ; going to Mali, 
therefore, at the commencement of the rains (the end of June), 
he directed liis course to an easily accessible point of the 
Joliba, and thence proceeded to the capital by the canal: 
leaving Mali in the middle of the dry season (the last day of 
February) he mounted his camel and crossed the country. 
Moreover, we are fortunately able to show that our hypothesis 
respecting the Sansarah, is not only not unnatural nor impro- 
bable, but that it truly represents the phjfsical character of 
that part of the Joliba now under consideration, and that 
there is, in feet, a canal or arm of the river in die very 
place where we should expect to find the Sansarah. Mungo 
Park, describing his voyage down the Joliba from Samee to 
Sego, says, " We passed down a small stream to the north of 
Sego-korro, and halted opposite to Sego-sikorro, near the 
sandhills, where I formerly waited for a passage." In expla- 
nation of these words, it must be observed that Sego-korro is 
on the northern bank of the river ; Sego-sikorro, where the 
King of Bambara resided, on the southern bank. The small 
stream north of Sego-torro, therefore, down which the tra- 
veller passed, (in the middle of August, when the floods were 
at their height,) must have been a canal or arm of the river 
insulating the ground on which Sego-korro stood." Park 

"» Park's Fust Jouiney, p. 196. In Qie Reo. dea Voj. torn, ii, p. 63, it ia main- 
tuned that all the Tilli^ee composiiig Sego are on the right or eoutheni bank at 
the rivet. But the general chaiacter of the information theie given vill not liear 
to be weighed agaiiut the clear testimony of Park. It seema not improbable that 
Kiraekhd waa a part of 8^;o, but there is no neceeaity fbr in«iiiripg on that point 
Perhaps if Culli^ who applied the Wolof term lUarigol, which he had learned in 
Senegal, to all the creeks of the Qtett River, had inquired how they were called in 
Bambam, or lower down, he mi^t have learned the name Sansarah. Perhaps, too, 
the Goieit-iure of Sidi Hamed's narrative (Riley, Loss of the Brig Commerce, 
p. 862), might hare been more correctly written Qo-sansarah. It seema to owe its 
present Dam to Riley's partiality to the hypotheus uniting the Niger with the Zaire. 
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does not state tlie length of the small stream, dot say whether 
he entered it near Samee ; but these particulars are here of 
little consequence, since our object is not to identify the small 
stream of Park with the Sansarah of Ibn Batutah, but only 
to show how perfectly our hypothesis respecting the latter 
harmonizes with nature and with &ct. Yet it must not be 
concealed that there is reason far believing that the site of 
the capital of Mali was near Samee. Ibn Khaldnn writes the 
proper name of that capital in characters wanting, unfortu- 
nately, the diacritic points ; but these being supplied by pro- 
bable conjecture, the passage in question will run thus : " And 
the residence of the king of the people of Mall is the d^ of 
Seam" {or Benna).'" A place called Binni, of little impoiv 
tance, stands on the north bank of the JoHba, about seven miles 
above Samee. 

The sequel of Ibn Batutah's journey ah^ be related in bis 
own words, though with some curtailment. He thus pro- 
ceeds : — " We came to a wide creek or arm of the Nile, which 
can be crossed <mly in boats, on the third night after we left Mali. 
On arriving at its banks, I beheld, with astonishment, about 
sixteen immense animals, which I took to be elephants. 
However, when I saw them plunge into the water, I called out 
to Abu Bekr Ibn Yakub, and asked him what are these? And 
he replied, ' They are river horses (Hippopotami), which come 
ashore to feed.' They are much larger than common horses, 
yet resemble them in their heads and the Alness of their 
manes, but their feet are like those of elephants. On another 
occasion, when navigating the river from Tomboktu to Kaukau, 
I had a view of these animals. They were swimming about 
with their heads above the water, and snorting. The natives 
attack them with javelins, to which are attached a number of 
cords. If the animal be struck in the neck or the leg, he is 
soon overcome, dragged to the bank, and killed. The natives 
eat the flesh, and the banks of the river are strewed over with 
the bones of these animals." 

'» In the original Oiia : jj jjj yb JU (JaJI CJJJl K^U-j 
** The vide arm of the riiec (Kh&l^) reached bj our traTeller on the third night 
after his learing Hill muA haTe been the branch observed by Cailli6 to join the 
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" At this arm of the Nile we rested in a vUlage governed by 
anegro named FarMMagha, one ofthose who had accompanied 
Mansa Musa on his pQgrhaage. He r^ted to us, that when 
Mansa Musa came to this place, he gave to Ahu4-Abbas 
Alddiali, a white roan and Kadhi who attended him, 4,000 
mithkals for the expenses of his journey. Abu-1-Abbas, 
however, on arriving at Mimah, complained that his money 
was stolen. The King thereupon sent for the governor, and 
threatened him with death,if the money and the thief were not 
immediately discovered. The search seemed at first fruitless; 
but on the slaves of Abu-l-Abfaas being menaced and strictly 
questioned, one of them, a young girl, pointed out the spot where 
her master had buried the money. Mansa Musa, on hearing 
this, banished the Kadhi to the country of the Unbelievers, 
who eat men. There he stayed four years, before he was 
permitted to return ; and the Blacks did not eat him, because 
they say that white man's flesh is bad meat, being fiabl^ and 
immature. And here I must relate a curious anecdote. Some of 
these cannibals, led by a chief, came on a certain occasion to 
the court of Mansa Suleiman ; they were clothed in dik 
wrappers, and had enormous pendants in their ears, the holes 
in which were an inch in diameter. The King received them 
with much distinction, regaled them sumptuously, and, as a 
token of regard, gave them a slave girl. They immediately 
killed the girl, and ate her ; then, besmetuing their hands and 
faces with her blood, they visited the Sultan, and thanked him 
for his present. In the country of these cannibab there are 
mines of gold." 

"Leaving the village on the water side, we came to Kori 
Mans4, where the camel that I was riding died. When my 

liier from the irest nt Lata. Be luppoeed it to come &om 8^0 (Voj. k Tem- 
boctou, p. 23S), but its lepaistioD from the main straun miut be lomc down. 
There ia, as jet, no sufficient re&aon to denj that Ihe river of S^o is alio the river 
of Jenni, and thai Ihe latter place gtanda betreen its branches, and not between 

" This anecdote, like most stories of caimibalism, has the dcftot of not pro- 
ceeding from sn e;e witD««e ; but it proves one bet, namelj, thai tke people of 
Vm w«e not camiibttls. 
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servant told me of this accident, I went out to witness it with 
my own eyes, and there I beheld the Blacks already devouring 
the caicasa, their custom being to eat every kind of dead 
animal. I then sent two of my followers to a town called 
Zaghari, about two days' journey firom Kori Mansa, to buy me 
another camel. In six days they returned, and we dien took 
the road to Mimab. We did not enter that town, however, 
but encamped outside near the wells. Thence we arrived at 
Tomboktu, a city four miles distant from the Nile. Most of its 
inhabitants axe people of Mimah, or of the tribes called Almo- 
laththemun. One day I went to visit the governor, Farba 
Musa, and met at his house a Masufi, who had just arrived in 
Tomboktu, to take the command of the people of his tribe 
established there. The governor gave him a robe, a turban, 
and pair of trowsers, all of figured cotton j and made him sit 
on a shield, while the chief people of his tribe lifted him above 
their heads.'" 

" At Tomboktu I embarked in a small canoe made of a 
single trunk of a tree, and went down the river. "We landed 
every night, and went to some inhabited place to procure what 
we wanted, — such as oil, and other necessaries— giving in 
exchange for them salt, dn^s, and trinkets. We came to a 
place, the name of which I have forgotten, but where Farbs 
Suleiman, a Haji of sterling worth, was governor. He was a 
man of great size and strei^h, and had a bow which none of 
the Blacks but himself could bend. I went into his house to 
ask for a little durrah, and my request being interpreted for 
him by a fakih who was present, he took me by the hand, and 
led me into his principal chamber, which was Med with arms 
of various kinds, shields, bows, and javelins. There was then 
brought to me a drink called Aldakno, prepared from bruised 

'" Kori Muurf wJu «>' * I'^^ibjib this place wtu the rendence of tbe 

chief (Hans&) who levied tlie tax on cotton (Kori). The name wittten in tlie 
origiiial Bilri ^f-j ha» been here changed into Zigharf (3eeabave,p.7S}, aa the 
exiNence of two places not &r asunder, and with names written so much alike, Ib 
much lees probable than alapse in the M88. MImah XgXs is the Amtmah of older 
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durrah, with milk and honey. We then ate of a water melon; 
and in conclusion, a young slave coming into the room, Farba 
Suleimaa presented him to me, and I have him at the present 
day." 

" From this place we went on to Kaukau, one of the largest, 
handsomest, and strongest cities in all Negroland. It stands 
on the banks of the Nile, and abounds in rice, milk, poultry, 
fish, and fruit of matchless excellence. Hie people there, as 
well as in Mali,use shells for money. I stayed in Kaukau about 
two months, and then went by land in the direction c^ Tekadda, 
with a large Klfilah of people of Ghodemis." We came into 
the country of the Berdamah, a Berber tribe, whose protection 
and friendship are indispensable for the safety of travellers in 
this region. The Berdamah are wanderers, and never remain 
long in one place. Their tents are of a pecuhar construction; 
they fix poles in the ground, and place on them a matting of 
reeds ; over this they form a trellis-work of boughs of trees, 
and cover the frame thus constructed with skins and cotton 
cloths. Their women are the prettiest and best shaped that I 
have ever seen ; they are as white as snow, and the fattest in 
the world. Whoever wishes to have a woman of this tribe, 
needs only to go to the wells near their encampments in the 
evening, and she will be sure to follow him ; but he must not 
take her further than Kaukau or Aiwalatin." 

" We continued our march-to Tekadda, where the houses 
are built of red stone ; the water is coloured by running over 
copper ores, which impart to it a disagreeable flavour. The 
people of Tekadda sow no grain ; they are wholly devoted to 
trade, and live in affluence ; their luxury consisting, as in Mali 
and Aiwalatin, in slaves of both sexes, of whom some classes 



" The Daknii of Ibn Batljtah i> the DoUinou of Caillii :— " Un melange de 
ferine de mil et de miel que IVin delate poai eiimiite le Ix^ie." (Voy. k Temb. ii. 
p. 236.) This word belongs appaimtl; to the Kinoor language. 

" The ward here rendered merchants of Ood^mie, ia Kod^mijfn |^JUk«l 1)3 . 

^ The Berd&mah JL^IJy were probably a &mily of llie fieghtbuBb, a nomade 
tribe mentioned b; El Idrbd, whose country lay behind that of the Henisih, ia the 
eatt at Ghinah. 
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fetch exorbitant pricea. The king of TekaddA is a Berber. 
The copper taken from the mines near the town is made into 
small bftcs about an inch and a haJf thick, which are exchanged 
for grain, meat, fuel, and other neceaaaries. These bars are 
carried to Kuber, in the country of the Infidels, to Ragha, and 
to Bomu, which is forty days' journey from Tekadda. The 
king of that country (who is named Idris) never speaks to his 
subjects, unless froln behind a screen or curtain.'" 

" From Tekadda we set forward on our march to Twat, 
which is seventy days distant, and came to Kahir, which 
belongs to the Sultan of Karkar, and yields sufficient pasturage. 
Then going three days over a waterless desert, and fifteen 
through a tract uninhabited but not waterless, we came to the 
place where the road to Egypt separates from that to Twat. 
The water of the wells in that place being impregnated with 
iron, stains linen. In ten days more we came to Dekhar, and 
in another month reached Buda, one of the largest towns of 
Twat." 

To the foregoing narrative a fefv remarks may be here 
advantageously subjoined. K it be granted that Ibn Bafu^, 
in sending to Zagbaii for a camel to replace that which died 
at Kori Mansa, had recourse to the nearest town, then it 
follows that Momah, one stage at least from Tomboktu, must 
have been more than two stages from Koii Mansa. But this 
place, in a mean position, will be nearly as &r as Zaghari, or 
fourteen days, from the capital of Mali. This capital must 
therefore have been, at the lowest calculation, eighteen days 
from Tomboktu." 

It is worthy of attention, that, in the fourteenth centuiy, 
Tomboktu was peopled chiefly by natives of Mimah, and by 
the Molathtbemun, the very parties with whom Ohanah, three 

"' Ibo Batlilah himulf bou^t a female bUtb at Tekaddi for twenty-five 
mitbUU, no eiDTJutant price apparent!;. Kfiber^y . lU^ ^|l' ^^^ 
JblS . Of Karkar some notice will be taken hereafter. 

*° Cadomoeto learned tltat MiUma thirty days from Tomboktd. The last-named 
raty is generally said to be tec dayR from Jenni by land, and twenty-five by water ; 
but the land journeys bere meant cannot be those of a loaded caiBTao, but nearly 
half BB long again. 8^0 ii five or ax days above Jennl. 
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centuries before, had to maintam a constant war&re. The 
Masuiah, the early occupants of the desert between Sijihnesah 
and Ghanah, extended firom Teghaza to Tomboktu, and mer- 
cenary bands of them were at the court of Mali. But the 
caravan road seems to have been their only territory; eastward 
they were bounded by the Berdamah, who carried water for 
sale into the desert of Azawad, and whose encampments were 
probably not ten days distant from Tomboktu. 

There does not appear to have been any place of note 
between Tomboktu and Kaukau ; nor does Ibn Batutab say 
a word favourable to the supposition that the former of these 
laties was in his time intrinsically important. Kaukau, on the 
other hand, then enjoyed that eminence among the cities of 
Negroland which it continued to retain for at least four centu- 
ries." The morals of the Berdamah, of Aiwalatin, and Tekadda, 
as described by Ibn Batutah, bear a close resemblanee to 
those characterizing Audaghost and Tadmekkah in earlier 
times, and indicate the same fundamental conditions of society. 
The women of the Berdamah, he says, were willing to follow 
strangers,' on the implied condition that they were not to be 
taken beyond Kaukau or Aiwalatin. This is as much as to 
say, that they willingly accompanied merchants arriving with 
the Kafilahs from the north-east, to a certain distance on either 
of the two frequented roads ; but it is remarkable that no 
mention is here made of a road to any part of Houssa. 

Tekadda was seventy days &om Twat, and as fifty-eight 
of these are accounted for, we may conclude that Tekadda 
was twelve days from Kahir, and thirty from the place where 
the roads to Twat and Egypt divided (probably near Ghit) ; 
it was also forty days from Bomu, so that its position may be 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy. Leo Africanus states, 
that beyond or eastward of the Desert of the Zenagah lay that 
of the Zuenziga, "which extends from the neighbourhood of 

•^ It u fbrtunate that Ibn Khaldi^ rezooTca all doubts as to the idmttty c^ Ibn 

Batdtah'i Kadkari vith Leo*! Oago. The latter writer calls it (ptrii. ix 7)''uiia 
graDdisnma cttta." He also wyB that, compared with the rest of N^^Iand, it wai 
** molto civile." Hi* list of prioea ia cuiioua, aa well aa hia Uacchiavellian ranatk 
on the ignorance and opprened conditkm of tke lower ordem. 
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Tegaza eastwards, to the borders of the Desert of Air, inlLa- 
bited by the Tai^ (Tawarik) ; and from the confines of Segel- 
messa, Tebelbelt, and Benigomi southwards (south-eastwards), 
to the Desert of Ghir, which is opposite to the kingdom of 
Guber." It has been already shown that by Air Leo meant 
the Desert of 'AMr east of Aghades ; and it seems equally 
certain that his Ghir is the Kahir of Ibn Batufah.'" The 
copper of Tekadda was taken to Bomu, Kuber (Guber), and 
Ragha (Raka in Yariba ?) ; and here it is worthy of remark, 
that Guber, the frontier province of Houssa towards the desert, 
and the province to which native historians concede the supe- 
riority derivable from an early intercourse with white men, 
was still pagan in the fourteenth century. This fact alone 
would be sufficient to prove that Houssa formed no part of the 
Negroland which fell within the range of the Morabites, even 
if the general tenor of their history did not contradict such an 
extension of their conquests ; or if the question were not de- 
cided by the authority of Ibn Khaldun, who says expressly 
that "Tekadda was behind the country of the Morabites."" 

Ibn Batu^ makes no allusion to the extent of the empire 
of Mali towards the west or south ; but he clearly indicates its 
limits towards the north and east. When first mentioning the 
river, he describes its course in the foliowing terms : — " We 
came to the Great River, which is the Nile, and on the banks 
of which stands the cil^ of Karsekho. Thence the Nile 
descends to Kabrah and to Zaghah, and the Sultans of these 



'** Wlien Iha Ebalddn aaya that Tekadda is WTenty daje rauth-weet at Wei- 
gellin (see p. 6S), it in evident that he meamireg the drcuiUnu route b; Oh^t ; and 
that the bearing of Tekaddi from Ghdt is incautiouel}' taken by him for the direc- 
tion of the whole joumey. 

" The Bupeiiorit; of the people of Guber ia plainly asseHed by Sultan Bella, 
who wye (Appendix to Denhom and Clapperton'B TmrelB, 8to. ii. p. 450) thatthej 
alone, of all the Uousea tribes, are &ee born, being descended from the Copla, while 
the rest are the piograif of Bawira, or Badwa, that ia, a slave (not Ba-DO, as in Mr. 
Salamd^ Translatioii). The country of Ihe Batiwa is Bailchi, or Baiiji, commonlj' 
written Bowflhee. Suttan Bello'a Hielory, brou^t to Europe by Clappcrton, would 
well deserve a critical study : but where is the original? Did it belong to the public? 
and if it did, why b it not in the hbniry of the British Museum ? 
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two cities are tributary to the Sultan of Mali. The inhabitants 
of Zaghah were the first [in these countries] who embraced 
Mohammedism. Thej are religious, and foad of learning, 
IVom Z%hah the river descends to Tomboktu ; thence to 
Kautaii ; thence to the district of Muli, in the country of the 
Limiyjn, which terminates [in that direction] the dominion of 
Mali. It goes thence to Yufi (Nufi), one of the greatest 
states in Negroland, and the Sultan of which is among the 
most powerfiil princes of that quarter of the earth. No white 
man can reach that country, for sure death awaits him from 
the natives before he penetrates so far. From Yufi the Nile 
descends to Nubia, the inhabitants of which are Christians, 
and to Dongolah," &c." 

* The Arabic MS. here raries a little in iU readings. It aaya ^ from K&nekht 

the Nile deBcendg to Eabdnh t^^ and to Zighah iCc) : ; and tlieae two cities, 
namely, al-K4brah i j UI ! and Zightoh lOcl: , pftj tribute to Mill," Tomboktfi 

I «I^>J^ is carefully spelt by Ibn Batiltah, the letlera with which it ia written being 
named by him, with their vowel points. Ibn Batdtah never alludes to the natire 
names of the Great RJTer, hut always calls it the Nile. The local names of the 
theoretical Niger (the Senegal and Great Biier together) collected by De Borroa 
(Dec I. lit. S, c. S), do not contain the Handinga name JoUba. This name was 
first announced to the geographical world when q)eculation was unusually active, 
and it wae immediately explained to mean the Great Wateri. Park, thoa(^ he 
seems to have adopted this interpretation (TraTela, p. 194), con hardly be supposed 
to have been its author. Lung joins the statement of his precuisois to his own 
infinmation, and says (Travels, p. 327), that the Niger " is known by the syno- 
nymous appellations of Ba Ba and Joli Ba—" Lergt Rner." Ba B£ certainly 
ognifiee Gteat Rivet, the substantiTe Ba, a river, preceding (he adjective Bi, gceati 
according to the general rule of the Mandingo language. Thus in Ba-fing, black 
river, Ba-ko^, white river, Bo-woollima, red river, the word Bo, a river, has prece- 
dence ; but when joined with a substantive, as in Kuara-ba, the river of Kuara, it 
follows. With these examples before our eyes, it is impossible to admit Oie eipla- 
nattoa of the name of Joliba ^veu above, which receives moreover no support ftom 
the vocabularies. It is likely that the name Jotiba, or, as written by CaiUi^ 
Dbioliba, by Mollien, Dialiba, means the river of the 3(i or Joli, Juli, Jaules, 
Diaules, or Dhioli (red men), from whose country it deecends, whether its sources 
be, as slated by Park (Travels, App. p. xliv.), in JallonktfJli, i. e. Jallo-manls land, 
or in B^d, where are the Juli (owns and men of a red complexion. 
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Notwithstanding the confusion into which the writer of Ibn 
Batu^'s narrative here fails, placing Zaghah below Kabrab, 
evidently in ignorance of the proximity of the latter place to 
Tomboktu, yet as we know that Zaghah was not on the part 
of the river which Ibn Batutah actually nav^ated, viz. be- 
tween Tomboktu and Kaukau, we may rest satisfied that it 
was above Kabrah. The empire of Mali extended along both 
banks of the Great River as far as Tomboktu. On the left it 
stretched northward to the border of the desert and the route 
of the caravans, thus comprising the territory of the ancient 
Ohanah. Eastward of Tomboktu it appears to have been 
bounded by the river ; the Berdamah and other tribes of the 
desert on the left bank retaining their independence. Kaukau 
had been annexed to the empire, but no advance made east- 
wards &om that place, nor had Tekadda been as yet invaded. 
Below Kaukau the river flowed by the district of Muli in 
the country of the Limiyin (who were on its left bank, as shall 
be shown hereafter), and at that point terminated, towards the 
east, the empire of Mali. 

The Mull of Ibn Batutah is apparently the district called 
by Mohammed Maslni Mouri (Muri), four long days' journey 
west of Sokkatu. It is said to be mountainous and well 
watered; it immediately adjoins the Desert of the Taw4rik, and 
its inhabitants are still pagans. It is therefore the northern 
limit of the negro population on the left bank of the Kowara, 
or on the side of Houssa.'" 



'" Beldeh Mrilf ^y* i-iij ■ The Fetlitah geographer wrote sometimeg 
Mouri (Appendii to"Clapperton's Second Jouinej, p, 832), somethnes (p. 8*0) 
Mouli (Mlilf). He aajB, that the people of Nllfi conquered, stnong other coun- 
tries, " the vest irf Malee, or Moulee, and Abjou," And again, Biet thej eubdued 
"the country of Abbi (in which we now are) and Kanbttri" (Kombori). Abbi a 
proboblj the lame aa Abyou (or rather Abbiwn), and appears to bave been near 
Sokbatll. In Hannah Kilham^ Specimens of Languages spoken in Sierra Leone, 
we find the Appah and Tapua, both related to the Aku or Yariba. The Tapua is 
eridentty the Tsppawa, or language of Nfifi (called Tappa by its inhabibints), and 
the Appah is perhaps the language of Abbi. One of the natite itineraries appended 
to Dupuis* B«sidence in Aihantee (p. ciiix.), places Maury (Mliri) next to KDm 
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By the possession of Muli the people of Mali had ready 
ingress into the countries whence slaves were taken, but there 
is no authority whatevei for the supposition that they ever 
extended their dominioii further eastward; and care must be 
taken, therefore, not to confound the Maodingo empire of 
Mali with the country called Marra or Malla, situate on the 
confines of the former in the north-western part of Houssa. 
It seems clearly ascertained that the north-west part of 
Houssa, or the territory between Zaniara and the Kowara, is 
called by the natives Marra, or by those who affect the Arab 
sounds, Malla. The ancient greatness assigned to Marra in 
the historical traditions of the natives, favours the opinion that 
it was the Melil or Malilo of the early Arab writers. At 
present the name Marra is used only by the indigenous popu- 
lation, and it is curious to observe that its firmer importance 
never brought it to the ears of Clapperton or Lander. But 
its partial obscurity only renders it more likely to lead to con- 
fusion ; and therefore, in order to distinguish clearly between 
Mali and Malla, let it be observed, that the former of these lay 
on the west of the Kowara, the latter on the east. M41i was 
the empire of the Mandingoes ; Malla a Hngdom of Houssa. 
These two states approached, and may have met each otiier 
near Muli ; but there is no positive ground for believing that 
they were in any degree connected, or that the conquests of 
Mali ever extended into Malla.*' 

Oppodte to Muli, or on the right bank of the Kowara, the 
dominion of Mali probably extended a little southward to the 



** From HolTSi a fitrmed the genUle noun Manawa ; jiut bb Aibenawa is derived 
from Asben, Kachenawa &am Eachena, EiUiwBwa from Killiwah. But the caie- 
le«nes of authora has given to the coontry the name Manawa, Mallawa, or 
MaiToa, iritich properly belongs la the people. According to Dupuis (Read, in 
Aiihai]tee,App.UiiviiL),MBiToa wax conquered by the Arabs at the close of the e^th 
Goitui? of OUT era. For Helil see p. 87. Bowdich (Eamy on the Oeogr. of K.W. 
Afr. p. 2t) has laboured to show that Mallam (or MaUa) is the Melli of Leo, or 
M6U ; and Daliel (History of Dahomy, p. M) Bpeaks of a people of the interior 
called Malays or Hulayl ; but though the reeanblance of the names Malla, HeUi 
or Mili, and Mdlf, fiiYours craiftision, all that we know of Ihdr application is on the 
aide of discrimination. 
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borders of Bergu. Ibn Batutah relates that Balbfi Kasit, the 
queen of Maosd Suleiman, sent, in a fit of displeasure, a con- 
fidential messenger to Mari Jatah, the King's nephew, insti- 
gating him to revolt, and promising to gain over the army to 
his interest. Mari Jafah was at that time governor of Kom- 
bbri.*" Now this name occurs in the fragments of native 
geographers collected by Capt. Clapperton. It is therein 
stated that Kanbari (Kombori) lies north of the Rivei Kaduna; 
and again, we are told, that the river of that country is called 
Kantagoora (Kotu-n-kura). Yet the Kombori, of which 
Ja(ah was governor, could not have been the country on the 
river of Kotu-n-kura, for this is beyond Muli, where the 
dominion of Mali terminated. This objection may be removed, 
however, by a little attention to the comprehensiveness of the 
name under consideration. Clapperton informs us that the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country of Boussa (Busa) are the 
negroes called Cambric or Cumbrie (Kombori), who still pre- 
serve their own language, and dwell in the woods on both sides 
of the river, their villages extending also .a long way up the 
Kotu-n-kura. From them, therefore, it is evident that the 
country on this river takes the name of Kombori. But they 
also occupy all the islands in the river above Bus&, and are the 

■* Ibn Batritah relates the tranEsctiaii above alluded to vitli many details iUu»- 
ttative of the mannen of WMi. The King, it appears, grew tired of big chief wife, 
BtSoA Kiti, who, bj the cnstom of the country, ihued hia authority : (Kiai, the 
Cua of old TOcabulariei, meaiu Queen ;) he therefine placed her in confine- 
ment in the house of one of his Fardri or captains, and took tor queen in her Btead 
his other wiffe Banjii, who was not of the blood royaL The people roaniferted 
dinatisfitctlon at thu change. The female relatiTea of the King^ in vinting Bonjfi, 
put diut on their elbows, but not on Uieir heads. When B£lbi Kiei, howeier, was 
soon aAer released from confinement, the nme parties presented themselves befbre 
her with their heads covered with dust and ashes. Thereupon Banja complained 
that the deposed queen was treated with more honour than hersel£ MansA Suleunin 
WHS mcensed ; and his relatives, fearing his vengeance, fled to the sanctuary. He 
soon pardoned than, however, and then the ladies, according to custom, presented 
Ihemselves before him naked. But the public discontent with the Emg continued 
to increase, till one day the Royal Interpreter DlJ^l led ibrth befbre the assembly 
a young female slave in chains, who discloeed the conspiracy above related. It was 
then agreed that Bilbi Kis* deserved death. 
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indigenous inliabitaiita of the territory of Busa, which extends 
eleven days' journey northwards up the right bank of the 
Eowira. They occupy, therefore, the country opposite to 
Mull, where we may accordingly place with much probability 
the province of Kombori belonging to Mali." 

" From Mull (says Urn Batutah) the river descends to Yuii 
(Null), one of the greatest kingdoms of Negroland, but to 
which white men cannot penetrate; and thence it flows 'to 
Nubia." It would appear, irom this, that the superiority now 
enjoyed by the people of Nufi in arts and industry, was already 
acknowledged in the fourteenth century. It is manifest also 
that the system of the native geographers which converts the 
Chadda into a continuation of the Kowara, by which the waters 
of this great river are carried across Bomu to the Nile of 
Egypt, is of some antiquity. Ibn Batiitah believed that the 
great river below Muli flowed some distance to the south or 
south-east before it turned eastwards to Nubia. In speaking 
of Kulwa (Kilwa, or Quiloa), on the eastern coast of Africa, 
he uses these words : — " A merchant there told me, that the 
town of Sofalah is half a month's journey from Kulwfi, and one 
month from Yufi in the country of the Limiyin, and that gold 
is brought from Yuii to Sofalah." " The boldness here 
evinced in bringing together and joining in commerce countries 
far asunder, is constantly exhibited in the gec^aphical specu- 
lations of an early or ill-informed age. Distances are tiien 
enlarged as expediency requires; hypothesis leaps over the 
vacant spaces, and forcibly stretches the known portions in the 
opposite sides of a continent till they meet in the centre. 
Illustrations of this truth may be found in all ages. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Abyssinia, Congo, and 



*° The mtuation of Kanbsri (Kranbori) u described in the Appendix to CUp- 
p«rton^ Second Expedition, pp. S39 & 340. For BOme account of the people 
who gjve thoc name to Uuh countr;, see Clapperton*! NarratiTe, pp. 97, 102, 
147, &c ; and sIk Lander's Expedition to the Niger, ii. pp. 87, 2IIII. 

•' For Ylin J »J Proftmor Lee (Travels of Ibn Batfitah, p. 238} reads Yuwf, 
and Borckhaidt (Tiavela b NuUa, p. 491) Bovy. It is obvioiulf Niifl mis- 
pointed. 
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MoDomotapa were all supposed to meet together. One of the 
Jesuits resident in Abyssinia asserts, that salt was carried from 
that country to Tomboktu.'" The reasoning which led to this 
statement was. La its nature, exactly the same as that from 
which the Arabs inferred an intercourse between Sofalah and 
Yufi. It is not surprising, therefore, that Ibn Satutah, who 
had far less accurate means of ascertaining the true positions 
of the places visited by hini than the Catholic missionaries, 
should believe that the remote interior, whence gold was 
broi^ht to Sofalah, was occupied by the same nation who filled 
the interior viewed in the opposite direction from Mali. 
Erroneous as this kind of inference may be, it yet rests on 
ideas of direction so manifest and unambiguous as to be of 
material service in explaining an author's meaning. It is plain, 
then, that Ibn Batufah thought Yufi to lie between Mali 
and Sofalah, and that tiie Great River from Muli to Yufi 
flowed towards Sofalah, but beyond Yufi turned eastwards 
to Nubia. 

It is impossible to quit the narrative of Ibn Ba^u^ah's traveb 
without making an important reflection on the extent and 
direction of his journey to Negioland. We see in him an 
enterprising, experienced, well-informed traveller, whose am- 
bition it was, apparently, to explore all the known parts of the 
earth ; he goes from Sijilmesah across the desert to Mali, 
thence to Tomboktu, and then descends the river as far as 
Kaukau, and from Kaukau he turns off north-eastwards to the 
Desert on his way back. Now can it be reasonably doubted 
that, in diis tour, he visited the Negroland with which Sijil- 
mesah had maintained an intercourse from the earliest times, 
and which had been so minutely described by El Bekri and 



'*' In like numner the Buppooed Christiaii King naiaed Ogan^ of whom the earlj 
Portugueee navigators leceivcd intelligence at Benin, was at once swmned to be 
the King of Abynnia. The &ble of an intercourse between AbjsaiDia and WeMent 
A&ica has been gravely repeated by a recent writer (M^ueen's Survey <^ Africa, 
p. S). FeiDOndez de Enciso (Suma de Oeogisfia, ISIS) says, that in the Bight 
of Beoia me the Blacks irho trade with Libya and Meroe. Lalande (Htmoires 
de Palis, 1T1I5, p. IS) bas collected with equal industry and credulity tiie stoma 
of an overland commerce between the eastern and westeni coasts of A&ica. 
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others ? Can it be doubted that he accomplished bis proposed 
task in the sense in which It was understood by bis countrymen, 
and that the Negroland of western writers consequently lay 
between the capital of Mali and Kaukau or Kagfao 7 When 
be alludes to Giiber as a pagan country, but says nothing of 
£an6, can it be seriously maintained that he slightingly passes 
over in silence the only part of Negroland described with 
copious and connected details by the best Arab writers ? 

The hypothesis identifying Kano with Ghonah appears to 
have originated with Leo Airicanus, and rests on no better 
foundation than the supposed resemblance of those names, 
which to an impartial critic must appear widely dissimilar.** 
Neither can it be admitted that Aghades was ever called 



■* Leo IBJB (pL VII. c 1), ■* Our ondent writerB on Afiica, as EI Bekri and EI 
Mewidi, hare written nothing reepecting an; part of NegrolBnd, except el Wahat 
(tbe Oasee) and Cano." This sentence, which bit been of comae copied with little 
change by Maimol (torn. iii. ibL 21), can be explained only bj guppoaing that 
Cano (Kand) here meona Ghfinah. However iU-cooaidered or obscurely intimated 
may be Leo's opinion, it yet probably influenced not a little the dediion of 
D'Anville in &touj of tbe identity of Earn) with Qbdnah. Major Kennell moat 
unaccounlably awunes that by Cano Leo meant tbe town of Oanat (or latba 
Janat), between Fezzan and Qhtt. Perhaps the latter writer's stntement that 
" Cano is a great province, about SOO miles distant from the Niger towardB the 
east," coalained something incompatible with the Major's system, and made it 
absolutely neceasary for him to expel Leo's Cano from Negroland. Uqjor Bennell 
disserted always shrewdly, and sometimea with a, rerjr imperii knowledge of his 
authors. Thus he aseertA thai, under the name Genni (Jenni), Leo meant to 
describe Gh&nab ; and that he wsb wrong in plodng Qemii or Ohlnab, and Melli, 
west of Tomboktii, " for Leo certainly never saw the Niger." Now Leo, when he 
speaks of Geuni, says that it is tbo name used by the natives, and derive* it (with 
little reaaiHi) from Oheneoa (Qentfwa), a name aa ancient as Ghinah, and quite 
distinct from it. Moreover Leo not only saw the Niger, but actually navigated it 
to Jeoni and Mili (pt i. c 3). It is not easy to discover from Major Sennell's 
disaertationa the position assigned by him to Ohioah, but his map shows that he 
confounded it with Kond. These two names, as prououn<«d in Afiica, have much 
less resemblance in eoond than is commonly imagined. Written in Arabic, they 
bave but one letter in conmion. Oh£nah b^ins with a peculiar sonorous guttural, 
which is followed by a long vowel ; Kand is like our word canoe. Einaiedel 
(Cuhn^ MerkwUrdige Reiaen, vol. iii. p, 485) writes it Owm. 
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Aiidaghost, or that it is only twenty-five days from Jermah 
in Fezzan. Kano is two months &oia Jennah, four or five 
months from the Western Ocean, and an equal diatance &om 
Sijilmesah, with which country it certainly never maintained 
any intercourse. It is not close to the desert, nor is there any 
desert of extreme aridity within much less than a month's 
journey from it.'" It has no navigable river near it, nor even 
any stream which is not quite dry in summer ; much less can 
the series of names placed on the river of Ghanah be found in 
its vicinity. Neither do the descriptions of Ghanah, with all 
their details, contain the names of any of the countries near 
Kan6. The tribes of the desert on tbe frontiers of Houssa 
have all come from the neighbourhood of Fezzan, and not from 
Sijilmesah," Kano is removed &r from the deserts of the 
Zenagah and of the Morabites, who always bung over Ghanab, 
and at length became its masters : nor was Kano included in 
the empire of Mali when this power bad attained its greatest 
extension, and had advanced far beyond Ghanah. To one 
who examines with patience and attention the accounts of 
Obanab, it cannot but appear surprising that its identity with 
Kano should be maintained and acquiesced in even at the 
present day. 

■" Id order to prove that Kani) was the QhAkah of early wrilerB, it wm neeeeeaij 
to amuna not only the close resemblance (^ those names, but also that the name 
Aghadca was a corruption of AddagfaoM. Then the distance between this place and 
Jermah, according to El Idrfgf, is called in aj & confirmation. A single paiticular 
is taken from that writer, all the others with which it gtands connected being diBre- 
garded, though the rejected detailii are fimnded on experience, and the retained one 
on inference alone. Yet ^lia arbftiarj reasoning cannot after all attain ita desired 
mds, Aghades is not twenty-Gie but fbrty-five days from Jermah, and Kand is not 
twelie but twentj-eight dajs from Aj^iades (Walckenaej Rech. p. 448 ; LjonV 
Tiav. p. 131). The deserts of 'Ahfr and Eihir,be;ond A^lBde^ are &r from being 
utterly inhospitable tracts. 

** According to Sultan Bello (Denham and Clappeiton's Disc Svo. ii. p. 447), 
the people of Oubei at one time held poseessioD of the Desert of 'Ah(r, but were 
d bj five tribes of the Tawirik, who came out of Aowjal (Augila). 
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TEKRUR. 

Ibn Batutah, in desciibing the course of the Great River 
below Karsekho, makes no mentioQ of Tekrur, the first con- 
verted of the Negro communities in that quarter. That de- 
signation, though mdel;y and vaguely extended in process of 
time, was certainly at first applied to a spot between Silla and 
Singhanah, end not far &om the former of these places. 
Waijam, the chief of Tekrur who first adopted the Moham- 
medan faith, and induced his subjects to follow his example, 
died in4SSH. (a.d. 1040-1); so that the conversion of his prin- 
cipahty preceded, by thirty-five years at least, that of Ghanah 
and Western Negroland in general. Such a priority explains 
at once the religious eminence implied in the title Tekrur 
(whatever may have been its original signification), and which 
caused it to be usurped till its proper appHcation was at 
length forgotten." 

But though Ibn Batutah does not expressly mention 
Tekrur, yet he says of Zaghah, situate between Karsekho and 
Tomboktu, that it was the first city of Negroland which 
received the Mohajnmedan faith. Hence it may be inferred 
that Zaghah was the proper territorial name of the place styled 
Tekrur. And this conjecture receives from Ibn Khaldun 
strong confirmation, falling short of completeness only through 
the unsteady orthography which so often hinders the exact 
coincidence of Arab authorities. His words are as follows : 
— " I was told by the Sheikh 'Othman, a learned man and 
theologian of the people of Ghanah, and one of the chief men 
of that country in respect to rank, intelligence, and piety, when 
he came to Egypt on his way to Mekkah in 796 (a.d. 1393), 

" Tekiijr, according to El Bekil (Not etEitr. torn. TTt. p. 687), WB8 at no great 
diatsnce from Sfnghdoah towards the aouth-west. El liriif alwsTS unite* Silla and 
Tekrfr. The date of Wfajtafs death is given bj El Bekri{M8. RM. fiiL 110), 
who abo slates lliat the people of Silla embraced MohammediBm at that chiefs 
perauaeion. Wirjinf ifbb probably a Zeniffih, a great munber of proper Tuunea in 
the Berber language b^inning with the lyllable wer or uidr (the negative particle P). 
A prince of Tekrfir accompanied the Lumtlinah in their lirct religioua nan. 
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that the people of Ghanah employ the name Tekrur to desig- 
nate the Zaghai, and give the name Mali to Ataksrthah." 
— It can liardly be doubted that the people here called Zagbai 
derived their name from the place called by Ibn Batutah 
Zaghab. Tbe name Atakarthah does not admit of quite so 
easy an explanation; yet it may with much probability be 
assumed to be the original and complete Berber fonn of the 
name, now written in our maps, Kaarta. The statement of the 
Sheflih 'Othman then amounts to this : the people of Crhanah 
discriminated, in terms naturally arising out of their local 
position, between Tekrur and Mali, giving the former name 
to a certain tribe dwelling to the south, and the latter to a 
particular region higher up the river, and tbe frontier of which, 
&cing Obanah, was Atakarthah or Kaarta."' 

The country of Tekrur or of the Zaghai thus discriminated 
from Mali, which lay further west, may be clearly rect^nized 
in modem accounts, notwithstanding the disguise of a variable 
orthography. Sultan Bello, after describing the country of 

m The DBmeZaghifJ^j cannot, it U true, be formed from Zll^iah ii.\-.i but 
emuaderidg that thej aie taken from different authors, and that the orthogcaphy of 
AfHcan named is ertremety unsettled, there u no great boldnem in the hypntheda 
which connects them. It ia easier to believe that one of these names requires a litUe 
correction, llian that the Tekrdri did not bear the name of the town which first 
TeceiTed the Mohammedan &ith. Maluizf, or Ibn Sdfd, from whom he copies, 
m.ya (Hom&ker, Specimen Catalogi, &c., p. 209,) " that all the nations comprised 
between AbjBaiiiiH od the south, Nubia on the east, Barkoh on the north, and 
T^nir on the west, are called ZttghSi," Here the name Zaghfi is derived finm 
Zaghtiwah, and tlie Teknir spoken of ia that of Houssa. An anecdote related 
in the 'History of the Mohammedan Dynaatiee,' by Gayangos (p. 303), shows that 
in the Uiirteenth century, there was u state called Tekrdr in the neighbourhood of 
AIwal£tin. An Aiah writer of little merit apparently (in the Library of the British 
Musenin, MS. No. 7,483), says that " the Bhicks are now in general styled Teknir ; 
but anciently the name Tekriir whs applied only to the inhabitants of the country 
called Atasama ^.fi-"i ." It may be conjectured that Atasama is an ill-written 
derivatiTe from S^mah, tbe country of the Bokmo or Bagamo. The t is a Berber 
■iticle i the initial a the sign of the possessiYe case, and perhaps also of adjectivea 
derived thero&oni. Thus the Berbers say, Mohammed a-Mohalnmed a-Maat, tO- 
express Mohammed, son of Mobammed, of or belonging to Messah. Hence also 
from Mazig, the reputed ancestor of the Berbers, and pertonificalJOD of the 
fialiKts of the Greeks, was formed the name ^'""'g (see De SacyV Analysis of 
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M6si, thus proceeds : — " Adjoining to it on the north side, the 
province of Sanghee (Zaghi) lies. Its inhabitants are rem- 
nants of the Sonhaja (Zenagah), wandering Arabs and the 
Fekteen. They profess the Mohammedan &ith, and their 
princes ruled them always with equity and justice. A great 
number of learned and pious persons have distinguished them- 
selves from among them. Next to Sanghee on the west side, 
the country of Mall is situated. It embraces the province of 
Bambara," &c." — The situation here assigned to Sanghee, and 
the reputed piety of its inhabitants, clearly show that it is the 
country of Tekrur or of the Zaghu mentioned hy Ibh Khaldun, 
and the Zaghah or Zaghiyah of Ihn Batutah. The commer- 
cial activity of the people, or perhaps their social ascendency 
due to their religious reputation, appears in the wide division 
of their language ; &r, according to Leo, the Sungai (Zaghiu) 
language was used in Walet, Tomhoktu, Jenni, Mall, and 
Kagh6." 

Sbefaabeddin in Not. et Extt. tom. ii. p. 153, aoi the extract from Ibn Kh&lddn^ 
Hulory of the Derbere in the Nouv. Joui. Aaiatique, No. tiii^ 1 828, p. 132). The 
nader may consider how &i th«8e remarks are applicable to such oamea na 
Atakfalhah, Ataaama, Amimah, and perhaps Avalflf oi AlUfll (see Note 103). 

" For MiM, the translator of Bello^ HiMor; has written Moosher (Denluun^ 
Discoveries, &c 8vo. ii. p. iBB), just as he has written Bowshertor Bafiahi (p. 450). 
The AroMc letter ghmn, here repreeenled by gh, easily becomes nasal ; and on the 
east coast of Airica, where the nasal sound occurs trequently in the native namee, 
as in Soi^B, TongHla, Mongallo, it is always expressed hy ghain alone. Hence 
Zlghah in the mouth of a Handingo, becomes Zanghahand Sanghoh. 

" Leo, pt I. c 1 1. Marmol (torn. i. c 23, foL 44) includes Gelofe (the country 
of the Wololi), also within the range of the Zunga; or Sungai language ; but the 
ori^ of this mistake is perhaps not undiscoverable. He says (tom. in. foL 22) 
that the people of Oualata or Qanala ore commonly called Benais, and that they 
speak the Zongay language. Whence did the people of Gualata (Walala) obtain 
that name P Were they colonists from the capital of M41f ? In Uie ' True Histo- 
rical Discovery of Huley Hornet's Rising,' it is said that " the gtatflhoppers (locusts) 
eome into Barbary ever; seven yean from the parts of Benie, or Genie, as the 
country people imagme." Althou^ the names Beni (Benin) and Guinea were 
often coupled together by old writers, yet it seems more natiuvl to suppose that, 
in the passage here dted, the parts of Nt^^land neatest to Barbary were Intended, 
and that by Benie, or Genie, we are to understand the country of Maimol's Benais, 
or Jenni. But Harmol (tom. i. foL 2 & IS) also places a people named Benais on 
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The ge<^rapliical sketch of Negroland drawn by Sultan 
Bello, differs materially from that made hy his follower Mo- 
hammed Masiui, ioaAmuch as the former exhibits the territorial 
divisions of the indigenous population, whereas the latter offers 
only Fellatah names, and totally overlooks the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Nevertheless, the Zaghai, or people of Sanghee, 
are to be found in Mohammed's descriptions with little change 
of denomination. In describing the road from Sokkatu to 
Maain, he places, seven days east of the latter country, " the 
territory of Hajri," — that is, the rocky or mountainous tract. 
The Fellatah, he says, possess the valleys, " but the mountains 
are inhabited by a people called Benoo-Hami, of the tribe of 
Sokai (Zaghai), who are great warriors. In the middle of this 
country is a great and lofty mountain, on which is a tovm called 
Oonbori, whose king is named Noohoo-Ghaloo-ferma, of the 
tribe of Sokai, and is renovmed for his generosity and muni- 
ficence." Further on we are told that Oonbori is comprised 
in the dominion of the Sultan of Masin, so that the people 
here called the tribe of Sokai probably extend from ^e moun- 
tains to the river. Alexander Scott received from his ignorant 
companions a distorted account of the Zachah (Zagh^ dwelling 
on the eastern shores of Lake Debu ; and the town of San- 
khagnibila, placed by Caillie on the right bank of the river 
farther south, appears to owe its name to the same tribe 
(Kabilah).'" 

the coaat near the Senegal In this, perhaps, he ma guided by the Jesuit misBiQit- 
aries, who vidled, from Cape Verde, a king <^ Bena (Bagguagll d'aicuni Missioni, 
1616, p. 76) ; probahlj the Benay of Hollien. But the king of Bena vaa a Man- 
dingo or SuHO, and boaated of being superior t4i all other Farinis (Jarric, torn, tit, 
p. 411). Marmol appears to have confounded the BeTia near the coast, with ^e 
Ben^ people of the interior, mid thus to have made one language eilend &om the 
mouth of the Senegal to Houssa. Hence Moore, in hia Travels in Afrita, (1737), 
calls the Walote language the Zajiguay. 

i» Oonbori, possessed by the Benli Hanoi of the tribe of Solai (App. to Clap- 
perton's Journal of a Second Expedition, p. 331), la probably the Anb6rah of EI 
Bekrf (see above, p. 39). It is to be observed, that the chief of Oonbori has the 
Mandingo title Fama, a, remnant of the supremacy of MiU, following his name, 
contrary to the usage of the Mandingo language. If the Sungoi then be the 
Ituigoage of the Sokai, it is probably the same which Caillif calls the Ktuttir. 
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The Benu Hami, who are also Zaghai, or of the trihe of 
SokaJ, are said by Mohammed Masini, to dwell not only in the 
mountains near the western course of the Great River above 
Tomboktu, but also in the desert, mingled with the Tawarik, 
on the left bank of the same river below Kagho, and between 
that river and Sokkatu. And this information accords with 
the statement of Sultan Bello, who, speaking of the province 
of Kabi, west of Sokkatu, says, " its inhabitants, it is sup- 
posed, had their first iather from Sanghee and their mother 
from Kashnah ;" clearly implying by thiB genealogy, that the 
Zagh^, Sanghee, Sokai, or Benu Kami, have dwelt from time 
immemorial in Kabi, intermingled with and ruling the indi- 
genous population." The advance of the tribe or nation 
originally styled Tekrur, from the vicinity of Jenni eastwarda 
to Marra or Western Koussa, completely explains why Ibn 
Khaldun, placing the Susu and then Mali next to Ghanah 
(an arrangement expressing historical perhaps rather than 
geographical relations), and beyond these Kagho, sets Tekrur 
beyond, or, as he supposed, eastward from, the latter place ; 
and also why Makrizi makes Tekrur the western boundary of 
the great empire of Kanem or Bomu. In the last century 
Niebuhr the traveller learned that Tekrur was the residence 
of a sultan, the vassal of Afriu (Houssa), who possessed Mara 
(Marra) and Adana (perhaps Ader)." 

Maj not the pilgrimage on which Scott van led into the country of the Znchah 
(Edinb. Phil. Jour. IT. p. 49), have been directed to the tomb of one of the early 
apostles of Nt^olond, and to a consecrated spot of Tehrtir ? Notwithstanding the 
idtrinmc weakneas of an argument founded oa the reeemblance of ill-written names, 
there is more of coincidence here than con he ascribed to accident. Near the site 
of Tekrlir, the Srrt converted Hagro slate, is the town of Zighah, having a like 
reputation. The title Tekrfir is given to the ZagMi ; the devotee* of the deeert 
direct their steps to the country of the Zachah at that part of the river j there ^s« 
we find a country called Sanghee, a tribe named Sok^, and the Sungai language^ 
It can hardly be denied that these names are related. 

*■ Sultan Bella, in Denham, ii. p. 452. From the Ben& Hami of the tribe of 
Sokai, who live in the' desert on the left bank of the river, the country of 3(%hy, where 
Mungo Park was attacked (Clappert«n, p. 334), obviously derived its name. 

« Deutchea Museum, 1700, cited by Walck. Rech. p. 73. Yakfit, in hn' 
Geographies) Dictionary, says, that the King of Kadkail made war upon the 
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Though the people of Ghanah always kept in view the 
stiginal application of the name Teknir, even after the terri- 
tory where it grew into importance became part of the empire 
of Mali, yet beyond the circle of exact local knowledge, such 
propriety of language was never thought of, and at a distance 
the name Tekrur waa employed in a very comprehenuve and 
indefinite manner. Makrizi, in describing the pilgrimage of 
Mansa Musa, King of Mali, in a.d. 13^, styles him King of 
Tekrur; but again, in the ammls of a.d. 1351, he mentions 
another king of Tekriir, who likewise passed through Eg3rpt, 
and who certainly was not Mansa Suleiman, at that time King 
of Mali. It is manifest therefore that Makrizi used the name 
Tekrur in no properly restricted and perhaps in no fixed accep- 
tation.'" The Western Fellatah apply the epithet Tekruri to 
the religious classes of their own nation. In Egypt it is ^ven 
generally to Mohammedan devotees, natives of Negroland; 
and when Sultan Bello makes Tekrui comprise all Negroland 
from Darfur inclusively westward, he offers an example not of 
the correct use of that name, but of its widest abuse." 

The history of Tekrur may be thus briefly recapitulated : — 
The Zen^ah early established themselves on the Great River, 
above Lake Debu, where the continued tract of desert con- 
ducted them to its banks, and there founded the city of Zaghah, 
&om which they afterwards toot their name. They embraced 
Mohammedism, nearly half a century before the Blacks in their 
ne^hbourhood, and thereby obtained a reputation of sanctity 
which waa nowise diminished by their activity as ilave hunters. 
The general conversion of Western Negroland compelling 



Hoalim of Ohtooh on tbe wMt, aad thtMe of Teknir on the east According to 
Ibn SUA (Hamakei, Spedmen Cat p. 209), Tekrdr, which thus ^pean to have 
been east (isther BDatii-«aBt) of KafikaH (K^hd), waa abo the we«tem bonndarj of 
the Zaghi! (of Zagh&wah}, or the empiie of Kiaem, 

<«■ Not. et Exti. torn. xn. p. 637-8, note. 

M Bee mlt. Note 69. HoUien (Vojr^e dans natirieaz Ae TAfriqae, t. p. 17S) 
ujB, that in the FelUtah language, the word Toucolot aignifics a Mohammedan 
prieHt But be ebenhere (pp. 207, 218) aeemt to vee that name aa the deajgnatkm 
not of a claai but of a community. Toncolor, whence the Tuconmee ofDe fianot, 
ii an obvioui comiptioii of Tokr&r, 
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them to go to a distance for their prey, they proceeded east- 
wards to Marta or Western Houssa, where the hilly region has 
been always, in an eminent degree, the country of slaves." 
They thus broke the path in which they were afterwards 
followed by the people of Mali, and more recently still by the 
Fellatah. The kingdom of Tekrur being extinguished in the 
west by the empire of MaH, rose more conspicuously in the 
east: though the people retained their old habitations, the 
political denomination completely shifted its place, and Tekrur 
stood between Mall and Bomu. In the meantime the reli- 
gious title Tekruri beii^ widely usurped, the original and 
proper application of the name fell into neglect and oblivion. 



KtlGHAH— KAGH6— KAUKAtr— KARKAR. 

Kughah 18 said by El Bekii to have been fiiteen days from 
Cxhanah ; and if to this scanty information be added the state- 
ments of El Idrisi, that it stood on the Nile or Great River, 
and was nine days east of Samakanda, which was four days 
distant from Ghanah towards the south or south-east, it will 
be apparent that Kughah was the place otherwise named 
Kagh6. It was, of all the cities of the Blacks, that which fur- 
nished the lai^est quantity of gold, — the very remark made of 
Gago (Kagbo) by Leo Africanus.** When Cadamosto relates 

<• ^e name Bouahy (Bti^^hi], now giien to the hilly countrT' soulh of Zi^z^, 
meam the country of the Baliwa, that ii, of the Slaves. 

" Not. et Eitr. p. 649. Leo (pt sir. c 7) aaja, that not above half or a third 
of the gold brou^t to Oago could find purcbasera. Cowriea were imported into 
Kil^sh, and they were also the money of Gago. A Spanish writer (D. Joige de 
Mendoza Dafranca) aaya of Muley Hamed, — " He increased his empire by the 
conquest of Gago and Tumhocotum, whence they bring an imlnense quantity of 
gold. And here I must state as a curious bet, tJiat in the taking of Oago there was 
Giund, in that place, a piece of arlDlery, bearing the arms of Portugal ) a small 
UDBge of Our Lady, and a metal cmcifii." (Papelee Curiosas, in the Egerton Col- 
lection, Brit. Hua. Additional MSS. No. 10,262, p. 235). 
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that, of the gold collected ia Melli (Mali), part was sent to 
Oden (Waddin), part to Tomhutto (Tomboktu), and the re- 
mainder to " a place called Cochia, which is the road to Syria 
and Cairo," it ia manifest that he meant to apeak of Kagh& 
under the name of Kughah.'" But it has been shown that 
Kagho was alao called Kaukau. It is therefore clearly ascer- 
tained that one place — the most important in Negroland — hore 
three different names, — viz. Kughah, Kaukau, and Kagh6, of 
which the last alone was proper to it ; the first two alao desig- 
nating, or appearing to designate, other places. But it is worth 
while to inquire more closely into the confusion arising &om 
this frequent use of equivalent and equivocal names. 

£1 Bekri does not apeak quite so concisely of Kaukau as 
of Kughah : he enters a little into detail respecting the former 
place ; he says that it was nine days from Tadmekkah, which 
waa situate fifty days eastward from Ghanah, and forty from 
Ghodemis. Tadmekkah was evidently a Berber town, in the 
desert, while Kaukau was considered as belonging to Negroland; 
yet if we suppose Kaukau to have been south of Tadmekkah, 
or forty-nine days from Ghodemia, and little more than fifty 
from Ghanah, still it could not, vrithin nine days of Tadmek- 
kah, have been in Negroland properly so called, but only on 
its frontiers towards the desert. Indeed, it may be inferred 
from £1 Bekri's words, that its inhabitants were of Berber rather 
than of Negro origin. They were called by the Arabs, he says, 
Bazarkayin ; they dressed hie the Blacks, they worshipped 
idols Hie the Blacks, but their king was a Mohammedan. 
They always threw the remains of the King's dinner into the 
Nile,— an expression on which hut little stress can be laid. 
El Bekri, in tracing the course of the Great River eastwards 
from Ghanah, states that fourteen days below the latter place, 
it entered the territory of the Segbmfirah ; and " opposite to 
the S^hmarab," he adds, " on the other side of the river, ia 
Kaukau." Now the Seghmarab also occupied the country 
north of Tadmekkah; they possessed therefore, or roved over, 
a desert exceeding a month's journey in extent. In so vride a 



Navig. di Aluiae Ca da Moato, c. x 
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compass, it conduces little to accuracy to learn tliat Kaukad 
stood opposite to them ; and as to the river, it may have been 
the theoretical stream uniting the Nile of Ghaoah with that of 
Egypt. It is plain enot^h that Kauhau, nine days from 
Tadmekkah, was a very different place from Kughah on the 
Great River, fifteeu days below Ghanah ; but since Kughah 
was also called Kaukau, it is not quite clear that El Bekri has 
not confounded in some degree those two places, and ascribed 
to the one the characteristics of the other." 

In El Idrisfs accounts of Kughah and Kaukau, there is 
nothing so remarkable as his tone of uncertainty and the doubts 
uttered by him. Thus he says of Kughah, that " it stands 
on the northern bank of the Nile, the waters of which are 
drunk by its inhabitants. It belongs to Wangharah, but some 
<(f the Blacks place it in Kdnem." Again, he tells us that 
" Kaukau ia the most celebrated city of Negroland : it is large, 
and stands on the banks of a river flowing through it from the 
north. But many of the Blacks affirm that this city is built 
on the sides of a canal ; others say, on a river running into 
the Nile ; hut the more probable opinion is, that the river of 
Kaukau has a course of many days before it reaches that city, 
and is afterwards lost in the sands."'* Doubts of this kind 
respecting the most important and celebrated cities of Negro- 
land may he more naturally ascribed to ambiguity of informa- 
tion, than to actual want of it. Kughah on the Great River 
below Ghanah, may have been confounded with Kaiighah 
adjoining Bomu, and thus transferred eastwards into the 
vicinity of Kauem. The celebrity of Kughah (called also 
Kaukau) may have lent a semblance of importance to some 
place in the desert bearing apparently the latter name, and 
the physical geography of which was but little known. 

Respecting the position of this Kaukau of the desert, our 
information is &r from being satisfactory ; yet it all points to- 
wards the desert fronting Houssa, or between that country and 
Aghades. East of Ghanah, and behind the Merasah, El Idrisi 
places the nomade tribe of the Beghamah. Between the 

" Not. et Eitt. p. 6S6. 

« JaubeifB IdriBf, pp. 21, 22, 116. 
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Beghamah and the Azk&r who passed the summer on Tantanah^ 
the range of hiBs hounding 'Fezzan on the south, was a distance - 
of twenty days. Now from Kughah to Kaukau, he tells us, 
was a journey of twenty days going northwards through the 
country of the Beghamah. It was the natural consequence of 
a system which arranged the frontier of Negroland in an 
undeviating straight line from west to east, to suppose that a 
route from Negroland to the desert went northwards: hut, 
stripped of such inference, EI Idrisi's statement amounts to 
this, — that Kaukau was twenty days distant from Kughah, not 
in Negroland, but in the desert. Again, when speaking of 
Tantanah and the Azkar, he says, "further south are Kaukafi 
and the Demdem ;" and then repeating the various opinions 
current respecting the river of Kaukau, he adds, "the country 
contiguous to this territory (Kaukau) on the east, is chiefly 
that of Kawwar, well known and much frequented." The well- 
known country of Kawwar hes half-way hetween Fezzan and 
Bomu, westward of which situation, and consequently in the 
desert, we must look for Kaukau. Obscure as these indica- 
tions are in many respects, they are conclusive in showing that 
Kaukau, according to the Arab author's conception, was in the 
desert, between Kughah and Kawwar, Tantanah and the 
country of the Demdem."" 

Ibn Shid, who wrote in the latter half of the thirteenth 
centuiy, or above a century later than El Idrisi, after stating 
that Kanem la the greatest kingdom of Negroland, that it has 
Fezzan on the north, and that it is the head of Boruii, adds, 
that it has on the west Kaukau, Bagharah or Tagharah, 
Tekrur, &c. He says also, that " from Tadmekkah to Kaukau 
are ten stages, from Kaukau to Grhanah twenty ; then follows 
the Ocean." The reduced distance here allowed between 
Tadmekkah and Ghauah, may have arisen from confounding 
the Kaukau of the desert with the city of the same name (called 
also Kughah and Kagho) on the Great River. But on one 
point Ibn S^d speaks clearly, namely, that Kaukau was not 
comprised in the kingdom of Kanem, which then included 



™ Jaubett-B IdrM. pp. 116, 117. 
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fiomu and part of the desert, but lay further west, between 
Tadmekkah and Ghanab. 

Numerous as are the Arab writers of Geographical Treatises 
and Dictionaries, it is vain to seek in their pagea for any infor- 
mation on HO obscure a point aa the position of Kaiikau. They 
all copy preceding writers literally, particularly El Idrisi; and 
on opening their Tolumes, we are almost sure of reading, that 
" Kaiikau stands on a river of the same name, coming from 
the north, and afterwards sinking in the sanda of the desert, 
though some say," &c. Yet they present one striking variance; 
many, if not even a laj^e majority of them write, not Kaukau, 
but Karkar. It may be said, indeed, that in Arabic writing, 
Kaukau is easily changed into Karkar, and that the latter name 
ia probably only a clerical corruption of the former." But 
can it be shown t priori that there could not have been a city 
or country named Karkar ? and is not the readiness to sup- 
pose the corruption of Kaukau into Karkar, itself the result of 
a prejudice founded on the celebritf of the former of these 
names, and which was likely at all times to prompt copiers 
and compilers to a corruption of an opposite kind, namely, that 
of Karkar into Kaukau ? Of two names resembling each other, 
the more £unous and better known may be well presumed to 
have had the benefit of all doubts in the process of transcrip- 
tion ; while on the other hand, if there were actuaUy two im- 
portant places named Kaukau in Negroland, it is inconceivable 
that Arab travellers visiting that region should have never 
called attention to so remarkable an instance of homonymy ; 
nay, that Arab Geographers should never have even suspected 
the existence of two places of that name, but should have 
uniformly endeavoured to draw to a single point the double 
image before their eyes. The manifest double use of the name 
Kaukau ; the remarkable absence of all direct testimony as to 
the existence of two places of that name ; and the various 

'■ Haitmann (CommentatJo do Oeogr. Afr. EdrfuanA, p. 43) isjb, that Ibna-l 
Wardi alone bas Korlaj. But this a a haety aueition. The EiUbu-1-jiisffah, 
abore died, has alao Eoikar ; and of four Geogi&phical Dictdooaricg amoiig the 
Arabic MSS. in the Librajy of the Britieh Museum, viz., Nos. 7497, 750S, 760i, 
and 7S05, the tint three read Karkar. Ibnu-l Waidi Bometimes writea Kaf^ji^lii 
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readings of geographers compiling from the same authorities, 
being maturely considered, it is impossible to avoid concluding, 
that there actually were not two places named Kaukau, but 
that there was in the desert a tract called Karkar, which Arab 
authors easily transformed into Kaukau. They separated this 
well-known name from the names Kughah and Kagho, with 
which it had no apparent relatitHiship, and set it on Karkar, 
wherewith it almost naturally coincided.'" 

But is there any direct and posidve evidence, it will be 
asked, of the existence of a place or territory named Karkar! 
Yes, we reply, there is direct evidence to that effect, sufficient 
to confirm the authority of the numerous Arab ge<^aphers 
who write Karkar instead of Kaukau. Ibn Batutah informs 
us that the Desert of Kahir, eastward of Tekadda, belonged 
to the Karkaii Sultan." There is here no possibility of 
confusion ; Kaukau, which that traveller had visited, was 
included in the empire of Mali ; and Tekadda, an independent 
state, stood between that place and Kahir, depending on 
the Karkari. But Kahir had 'Ahir, the desert of the 
Tawarik, on ihe north and east ; Tekadda on the west ; and 
southwards it extended — as we learn from Leo, who c^ls it 
Ghir — to the frontiers of Guber : in this latter direction, then, 
we may naturally look for the head quarters of the Karkarf. 

A modem writer, who has collected much, but not always 
distinct information relating to the interior of Africa, after 
mentioning the Kadarko (probably the Kotu-n-kura) and the 
Shaderbah (the river of Kabi), adds, — " some of these rivers 
open a communication vrith a tribe of heathens named Gar- 
gari, who live in tents, and are not black, but a red-skinned 
people, yet they are not of the Arabian stock. The best breeds 
of horses and mules come friam these parts." " This is evi- 

'" KalUcBii ^^ in ordinary Arabic writing can hordlj be distinguiahed from 
^J , and the latter name a thus assumed to be the former. 

" Ibn Batfilah writes "efrSultan el-KaAaii," the latter word expressing not 
Sultan's dominion, but his native conntrj or tiibe. 

7* DupuU, in the passage referred to (Reaid. in Aahontee, App. 55), sajs, that the 
Moslem merchants of Benin trade with the Oargari by memu of those rivers. It ■ 
is evident that he has here mistaken Bini, a name given by the people of Hoiissa to - 
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dently a descriptioa of a Berber tribe, whoae looae observance 
of the Mohammedan rites has caused them to be mistakea for 
pagans. Thej reared their horses smd mules in the desert, 
and visited the high countries of Kachenah, Zamforah, and 
Guber, whence the rivers alluded to descend. Clappetton 
found the Tawarik near Kachenah to be in possession of a re- 
markably fine breed of horses. The same traveller learned that, 
five days south of Katagum there is an independent people 
named Kurrikurry, probably a colony of the Karkari who have 
fixed themselves on the eastern slopes of the hills of Baushi." 
In a route from Kano to Tomboktu, described by an intelligent 
native of the farmer place, the following names occur in suc- 
cession : — Bemi-Kachenah (Bemi means city), Berni-Gurgar, 
Zamfarab, Ulumdar, Mallay, Galefaty and Asben. Ulumdar 
is the name of one of the Arab tribes frequenting Houssa; 
Mallay means a town belonging to the indigenous population, 
or the Mallawa ; Galefaty (Kiliwati, in the Houssa language 
Kiliwawa) is the town of the Kiliwah, a Berber tribe ; and 
Bemi-Gui^ar, on the frontier between Kachenah and Zam- 
&rah, is probably the chief place of the Karkari." 

The obscurity and indistinctness which hung over the most 
important place in Negroland being thus removed, there still 
remains the inquiry, whether Kughah, Kaukau, or Kagho, 
still exists and flourishes ; has it mouldered to decay, or does it 
still retain the pre-eminence which we know it to have held 
during at least six centuries t These questions, in the present 
state of our information, cannot be answered with perfect 
confidence. The brief journal of Amadi Fatouma, the only 
survivor of Park's second expedition, seems to contain no 

the countries adjoining Niiff, and even to Barnli (Clapperton'B Second Expedition 
p. 103), fbf Benin. 

" Clapperton points out the eitua^on of the Kurrikurrj in the journal ot his 
first expedition, ii. p. 2+6. He apeaka of the TawtoCk hoises in p. 317. 

" About twenty years ago, M. Andrada, the Portuguese Minister in Brazil, 
collected much informatioii ftom the natiies of Houssa whom he fbund tiiere in 
slaverf. The most interesting portion of it was transmitted by M. Hen£sea de 
Drununond, to the Journal ien Voyages, and aAerwnrds appeared in the German 
il the Hertha, July 1827, whence it is here quoted. 
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mentdon of K£igh6. But without the original of that journal, 
how can a critic decide peremptorily as to its contents! Is 
there nothing to awaken Buspicion in the published translation 
of that jourDa]; or is it not possible, nay even probable, that 
the name there read Kaffo was really Kagho ? '" Bowdich 
says, that the places passed on the river below Tomboktu are 
Uzzalin, Googara, Koolmanna, Grauw, &c. The last-named 
place is in Marra ; Koolmanna is probably the Gourmon of 
Amadi Fatouma, in the kingdom of Ghurraa ; and Googara is 
Kugbab, the burr of the letter ghain being represented by 
an r." Mohammed Masini, in his description of the Kowara, 
places on its banks, ten days below Tomboktu, a city named 
Ghagro, which name, as we have neither the original document, 
nor an explanation of the translator's mode of representing the 
Arabic letters, we feel justified in supposing to be intended for 
Kagh8.'* Finally, in an account of the travels of an Egyptian- 
Arab, procured by Major Laing, are the following words : — 
" To the westward, between Houssa (Kachenah) and Yawoori 
[this is an indication of direction by the traveUer in Nufi] is 
situated on the Niger, a town of immense magnitude and 
importance, called Kuku (Kaukau), of the power of which 
surrounding tribes stand in much awe." These allusions, taken 
together, seem to warrant the conclusion that Kughah, Kagh6, 
or Kaukau still exists and flourishes.'' 

The ailment urged above to show that Kaukau is often 
written for Karkar may be thus briefly stated: Kaukau is 
described by Arab geographers with impossible conditions, the 
analysis of which shows that either there were two places named 
Kaiikau, or two places not so named indeed, but of which the 
written names were so much alike, that, in nine cases out of ten, 
they would be both read Kaukau ; and this is the preferable opi- 
nion. Having thus decided that the eastern Kaiikau, or rather 
Karkar — as it shall be called hereafter for the sake of avoiding 

'" Pali's Second Journey, 8yo. p. 288, In cosne Arabic manuicript, KaiFo 
iTouM be hardlj distingiuBhable t^om Kaglio. 
>< Bowdich'a Account of a Hiniou to Aahantee, p. 199. 
" ClappertoD'B Second Journey, p. 830. 
*• Journal of Siaence, edited at the BritiiJi Inetitutioo, vol. xit. 1828, p. 8. 
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ambiguity — was the territory extending &oin the vicinity of 
the modem Agliades, to the frontiers of Guber and Kachenah, 
we must now give a little attention to its river. Enough is 
known of Negroland in that quarter, to render it certain that 
a rivet described in such doubtful language, must belong to the 
desert. Streams flow southward &om the mountains of 
Muksim near Aghades, and one of these was probably the 
river of Karkar." Passing through tliis place, it turns west- 
ward (or rather south-westward), and then, according to some 
accounts, it winds towards the desert (or northward), and is 
lost in the sands. But some say that it joins the Nile (the 
Great River, or Kowara) ; and as the country north-west of 
the Quorrama is described as being well watered, and having 
rivers flowing through it to the Kowara, the river of Karkar 
may be assumed with probability to be one of them." 



Remrem — Demdem — Temy em — Al-Iimiyin. 

" Going along the river," says El Bekri, " westwards firom 
Kaukau (Karkar), you come to the country of the Remiem 
(or Demdem), who eat all who fall into their hands." This 
sentence is copied verbatim by the greater numher of the Arab 
geographers. El Idrisi however satisfies himself vrith merely 
stating that south of Tantanah are Kaukau (Karkar) and the 
Demdem ; leaving it to be inferred that the last-named people 
are iurthest south. From what has been said of the position 
of Karkar and the course of its river, it will be apparent that 

*■ The livera m 'AMr oa the northern Bide of Muluim (Walckenaer, Rech. 
p. as) can hardlf be supposed to Sow southwanU. But the Tatar merchant 
Waigee (Asatic Journal, 1823, p. 16) oUo epeake of a. great river one d&j's 
journey south of Aghadea ; though perhaps it was one of thoee livers which have 
but a short existence after the laini (Walcknoaacr, Rech. p. 450). 

" Clapperton'B Second Expedition, App. 332, 333. 
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the Demdem, being negroes and savages, must have been 
situate, not due west, but rather south-west of that place, and 
consequentlj must be sought in the hills of Kabi, facing the 
desert, and still inhabited at the present day by a wild and 
intractable race.'" 

In all accounts of Central A&ica, &om the time of El Bekn 
to the present day, mention is made of cannibals variouBly 
called Remrem, Lemlem, Demdem, Yemyem, or N'yumn'yum. 
These names differ only in the consonants employed, one 
liquid being changed for another, except in the case of Dem- 
dem, which might be naturally an oral corruption of Remrem ; 
if it be not merely a variety originating in error of transcrip- 
tion," Are we then to believe that there are so many different 
nations of cannibals in Negroland, bearing names so singularly 
related to one another ? Or is it not more litely that these 
various names are but modifications of one, which being the 
nickname of a particular class of savages, would be naturally 
carried about to the slave markets, and fashioned to suit the 
genius of every language which adopted it!" It b true that 
El Idrisi speaks of Lemlem and Demdem as of two distinct 
countries ; but the position of his Lemlem depends on the west- 
ward course of the Great River to Ghaiaiu, the absurdity of 
which has been already pointed out ; and this error being cor- 
rected, his Lemlem and Demdem will be found to coincide. 

"" NoLetExtt. t«ni. xii.p.855. Jaubert'g Idrigt, p. 116. 

» The J of the Arab* and r of the Aftieam bo often displace each other, that the 
change of Lemlem into Remrem ig quite regalai. In ATabic writing Bemrem is 
bardlj dietinguiahable from Demdem, which might therefore have originated in the 
ambiguoLU chaiacterB of the former name. But it will be shown Airther on, that in 
Marra (adjoining the original Demdem) the r is often changed into d. 

** It may be naturally presumed Ibat the slave marlket, whence the defoliation 
first proceeded, was that of Ghinah, and therelbre that ita meaning should be found 
in the language of Tomboktri or territory of Gh^nah. Now in that language 
Itmlm Dgnifies tt tat (Cailli^ tom. ni. p. 311) ; and if the Kisslir be as simple in 
iU conKiuction a< the Mandiogo, it also sgniGes an ealtr or cannibal. Thus from 
dgwn, to eat, in Mandingo, comes the verbal noun dmo, in the plural domaU, eaters 
— Dot man-eaters, as it is translated by Park (First Journey, p. 217), who writes 
dummido — the name with which the Bambarana stigmatize thcdr n^ 
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In modem accounts of N^roland, frequent mention is 
made of a race of cannibals, styled Yemyem or N'yemn'yem ; 
and every precise indication of them, from whatever quarter it 
may come, points to the same spot, namely the hilly country 
extending southward from Kano." The Yemyem of the 
present day, therefore, dwell at no great distance from the site 
of the t>emdem of earlier ages. They occupy the remote 
continuation of the chain of mountains once inhabited by the 
latter : and if the changes necessarily effected in the northern 
part of that region, or Houssa, by the introduction of Mo- 
hanuuedism, the influx of Berbers, Zaghai, and Fellatah, be 
duly considered, together with the feet that a wild people still 
keep possession of the hills on the frontier of the desert, it will 
appear a natural inference that the reproach of cannibalism, or 
the barbarity itself, has receded, owing to the prc^^ress of cJYi- 
lization, and that the Yemyem are the Demdem, changed in 
site and appellation only by the variations of the medium 
through which we view them. 

If the Yemyem or N'yemn'yem of the present day be not 

■■ Burckbardt (Tibt. in Nubia, p. HI) mendoDB the Ycmjem without niarign'n g 
thai poKfem. Einoedel (Cuhn'e Merkw. Reis. in. p. 436) vaguely connecto them 
■rith Sand. Homcmann (Trav. p. 119) gets them ten daje soulh of the Bame 
place. Clapperton (Denh. and Clapp. Disc. ii. p. 248) leataed tliat the BaAwa in 
the country of Jacobs, between Sand and Adamawa, are Btjled Yemyeni ; though 
Sultan Bello (Clapp. Sec. Eiped. p. 2£0) removed the reproach of cannibalism 
to the country of Umburm, adjoining Jacoba. Hutchison - alio was informed in 
Aehantf (Bowdicb'a Mission, &c. p. 203), that the Yemyem are in QuoUalill^ and 
couples their name with that of Dall, a moimtainoas district, a few days south of 
Kand. According to Abdo-r-Bahmin Aga, the mformant of Niebuhr (Deutches 
Huaeum, 1790), the Yemyem are In Adamawa. Again, Lander (Exped. to the 
Niger, iii. p. 63) was (old that the journey from Funda to Bomti might be accom- 
I^ehed in fifteen daja, and that the only dangeious place on the road was the 
country of the Yemyem. Browne (Tiai. in A&. p. 356) and ofhera who have 
gathered their inibrmation on the eastern nde of tbo deaert, speak of cannibalt 
under the name of Onomgnum (N'yemn'yem), in vague terms, not indicating their 
rituation. But a Tatar merchant named Wa^ee, who visited CapeCoaat in 1822, 
stated that the Namnam (as be called them) were fifteen days south of Kand, a 
distance reaching to the country of Jacoba. The ocular testimony of this intelligent 
msn (Asiatic Journal, voL xvi. p. 19), and of Sultan Belto, seemi fully to establish 
the &ct that cannibals eiiat in the quarter indicated. 
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the same people as the Lemlem, Remrem, or Betndem of 
early writers, it must then be inquired, What has become of 
these latter ? '" To deny such identi^ is to plunge back into 
obscurity; to suppose nations of n^;roes become extinct, or — 
a still bolder hypothesis — to have wholly changed their cha- 
racter. On the other hand, the supposition that the Bauwa 
(or Slaves) in the hills south of Kaao, to the remoter portion 
of whom the epithet Yemyem is now applied, once occupied 
the hills of Zam&ra and Kabi, and were stigmatised as 
Demdem or cannibals, reconciles ancient with modem autho- 
rities ; it attributes a just permanence to a great moral feature 
of Kegroland, depending on peculiarity of race, modelled by 
physical circumstances; and it adjusts with remarkable pre- 
cision the geographical elemefits involved in the question, 
assigning to the Demdem a position, which exactly coincides 
with that deduced &om the statements connecting them vrith 
Karkar and the Great River. It may be assumed as certain, 
therefore, that the Demdem peopled the hills of the country 
now called Houssa." 



'" It miut not be tuppoMd tliaE Yemj'^m ii the mttlre Ttame of eaj countrf or 
people Bouth of Kanif : itisafor^ntennapplied with moieor leaaragueneutothe 
inliabitiuils of that iG^aii. The muery sod d^r«d>tion of a people marked oat 
GBpedally aa the prey of the ilaTe hunter, expoeea them to the imputation of 
canm*baliam, which dram on them &esh iDJoriee. Lander (Clapp. Second Eiped. 
p, 292), on hig way aouthwardi &oin Kami to Funds, nw at Fah-o-dtiBhi (the 
While rocka) for the fint tune, b people completely naked and ready to aeU tbetr 
ofiapFing. But the natJTea of Zam&ia abo go nearly naked (Clapp. p. ITS); 
Uie Komhori in Kotd-i>-klira, are idll treated aa Demdem (id. p. 14>€), and 
the pagan n^roet near the desert (id. p. 334) are certainly not placed in 
drcumstancee more Becuie or &Tourahle to drilixation than the fiadwa ftirther 
■oulh. The change effected in Houaga by Mahammediam, and the influx of 
BtrangorE, may be learned by comparing together the descriptioiu of that country 
by Clapperton and Leo Afrjcanus. The latter writer (pt. Til. c 11) knevof no dty 
named Kachenab ; the «illagee of the country so called were small and of the 
meaneit construction j the people were of the deepest black, with noKa and lip* 
disproporttonalely large. He speaks <^ the people of Zam&ra (c. IS) in still leaa 
flattering terms, concluding that " they are rather brutes than men." 

** On the eastern side of the desert, die ShiillikB are pointed oat as a remarkably 
barbanua people, but yet they are not styled Yemyem. In the west, the people of 
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There is another name, macb. less known than Lemlem or 
Demdem, and apparently more comprehemive, applied to the 
inhabitants of the same r^on. Ibn Batutah says that Mull, 
on the Crreat River, where the empire of Mall tennin»ted, was 
in the country of the Linu (Al-Limiym) ; and again, he says 
that Yiiti (Nufi) was in the country of the I^mi ; whence it 
is evident that the people so named were on the left bank of 
the river. The Blacks at Sofalah, he adds, were tattooed like 
the Limi of Genewah, the latter name being in this instance 
used in the wide sense in which it was generally understood in 
the systematic geography of the Arabs. ITie practice of 
tattooing the body all over in fine patterns, is confined, in 
Central A&ica, to the people of Marra. The Limi were said 
to wear clothing made of a plant called toorxi, capable of 
resisting fire. The producticma of their land seem to have been 
in general of a marvellous description." 

We are told that in the country of the Remrem or Demdem 
was a castle, whereon was a statue of a woman, adored 



Bambara accuse th^ ndghboura,the people of Maniana (the Mau^nan of Caillif), 
of caunibaUfrm, jret witliout applying to ^lem the epithet Lemlem, Demdem, or 
Yem3rem. From east to west there is bnt the one spot to t^ch this name is coiv- 
Btantlj and distiiicll}^ given. With respect to the Manegnan (or rather ilantgaa, 
the oasal final being niperfiuoui) it may be suspected that the imputation cast on 
them by tbeii enemies has ita origin in tradition, and that they are deeoendanti of 
the Manes, reputed cannibals who overran the coast in the latter half of the fifteeolh 

* Ai-Unujta ^^i^jdJ). This name occurs three otfburtonea in Ibn Bat^tah'a 
HantMve. M.QAiatremere(Not et Extr.6fi0) has read it Limes, in the tinpointed 
Parimin MS. of El Bekrt May not the Word be Uie Bordi (Wnlck. Reeh. p. 448) 
of the Hoots? Marmol (voLi.fot. SI) qnoting Ibn Ge^, places the people sailed 
Lime {Umf) in Oentfwah on the eastern side of the desert (that is, in the eastern 
' part of the weatero division of the desert), between the dtiei of Rafin sod Cnoo. 
BaSn might be easily read fcr B)!gha in Arabic teiL Cum is probahly KalJkali 
or Eighd: it elsavhoe occurs in tiie same author (toL i. fol. 84, and II. fbL 221), 
but eridently refening to the place so named m the province of Algiers (Feyssonel 
et Dedbntaines, Voy. dans la B^ence d'Algsr, ftc, 183B, torn. r. p. 8B0). 
Marmol again places the Limin (Lfmiyfa) (fol. 45) between the Zinj and Wtatem 
Ocean, and calls them tt,nget. AU hia hints combined show that they poMuaed 
the interior of Houssa. 
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by the people; and it ia remarkable that in the traditions 
of Houasa tlie history of Zegzeg begins with the conquests of 
a female. It matters not that her name is Arabidsed or her 
antiquity underrated by the native Chroniclers ; they leave 
untouched the essence of the tradition, which ia, that Zegzeg 
was founded by a heroine.*** 



NEG-ROLAND divided ikto Natiohs. 

Ibn Ehaldun, aBier making some pre&tory remarks on die 
origin and genealogy of the Blacks, borrows irom an earlier 
writer the following account of the nations into which they 
were supposed to be divided : — 

" Ibn Skid, a most diligent writer, ennmerates nineteen 
nations of Blacks, be^ning with the Zinj on the diores of 
the Indian Ocean, who have a cit^ called Momhisah. They 
profess idolatry, and are the same people who in the reign of 
Al-Mu&tamid, seized on the city of Basrah ; where great num- 
bers of them were in slavery. They took up arms against 
their masters, and, asasted by the Zinj, got possession of the 
city." 

" Near the Zinj are the Berber, among whom Islamism 

"* Not. et Bitt. p. 6JiS. The founder of the itate of Zepeg, vrhidi includeg 
BsAdi^WM 'Ametith, aonrdiiig to Bello (Denham^ Diac u. p. *S0), Lander 
(Clapp. p. 200), iriiD learned a di&rent veraon of her hiiloiy, bjb that she 
built a town called Alinena. Ha; not tlie renurkable rocks deaccibed bj hini, on 
the hill above that town, hare gJTeo rise to the itory of theatatneF 

** At the praaent day the aerrile and perhaps moM numennu cla» of the pi^iH 
lation of the aottlhem ahorea of the Pmian Qnlf^ are Zinj, or Blacki, originaUy 
from Snjibei(coinipt«d into Zangnebai'), or the eaiUm coast of Africa. InZinjibor, 
that k, the coonD; of the Zinj, on the other hand, the ruler» and upper claaei 
are chiefly Aiahi from 'Om&i and fiie Persian dull The tribe of the lAmi, who 
have given their name to Ltmd, near Patta, are origiiiHllj from the neighbourhood 
of fiafiah. The event related in the text eeetet to appear improbable when the 
nature and antiquity of the intereoune between ZiiyibBT and the Penian Gulf are 
Goniidered. 
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made great progress. They have a city named Makdishd, 
which is partly inhabited by Mohammedan merchants. In 
their country are the people called Dem^dem, who go naked. 
It ia recorded in history that these made an irruption into 
Abyssinia and Nubia, exactly at the time when the Tatars 
invaded Irak. Afler laying waste the country, however, they 
retreated homewards." 

" Adjoining the Berber are the Ahyssinians, the most 
numerous and powerful of the Blacks. From their country 
Yemen once had its kings. The king of the Ahyssinians 
was entitled Al-Negashi, and the capital of his kmgdom was 
the city of KAber. The Ahyssinians are Christians, but it is 
said that one of their kings embraced the true £dth when 
Mohammed visited their country in the Hijra. They believe 
that they are destined to become masters of Yemen and all 
Arabia." 

" Next to the Ahyssinians are the Bcga, a mixed nation of 
Ctuistiuis and Mohammedans, who possess Suwakin, an island 



** The Berben here gpoken of are the inhabiUnta oF the country called bj the 
Greeks in general Bap^apla, sad bj the Araha AI-4jemI— that is, fbidgn ; which 
latter name has been conrerted b; ondent geognqihera into Aiania (Ptolemy ; and 
Arrisa, Ferip. Mar. Eryth.), and by modeniB into Ajao. The name Berber, in this 
oa in Duwt other inMances, originated ia the commercial and diplomatic language of 
the Branan Empire. The eaBt-Afiican Berbers are now called Somili ; but theii 
ancirait deagnatioD atill remaina to Beibeish, a town or rather encampment oppo- 
site to 'Aden. The tribe iriio posaea Makdiah<5 (the Ma^doxa or Magadoda of 
onr nuqia) aie the Biyliiia or Bagiina, caUed by the SawihiU, or natirea of the 
eoait of Zinjibar, Waglifla. They tm the Baifinafa <g El IdrU (Jaub^> Idrbf, 
t. p. SS, where aL) iJvs ia read for i^.Si )■ It wiB be ahown Airther on, that 
the Denutdem have been transferred to the eastern nde of A£icB by an ordinarj 
eSbit of speculatire geography. 

" The title of the Emperor of Abymnia was Negusa N^ast, or King of Kinga. 
(Lndol£ Comment, p. 11.) The city called by the Arab writer KJber was 
Anklt-ber (or the Pass of tiie Ankif, a tribe fbnnerly occupjing that tmct, bnt now 
removed further north), at present the capital of Shoa. The Araba and Abyaainiaiia 
in andent times were intimatel]' connected. The language of Tigr^ oi Northran 
Abyssinia, is of Arabic origin, and eien the Amhaiic is thought by Oesenius (Ersoh 
and Gruber's Encyklopedie, art. Amharische sprache) to be en older offset of the 
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in the Bea of As-Suwets (the Red Sea).'" They have for neigh- 
bours the Nubians, who are brethren of the Zinj and Abya- 
rinians, and have, on the west of the Nile, a cil^ called 
Donkalah. They are chiefly Chriatians, and border on Egypt, 
where many of them are sold as slaves. Adjoining them are 
the Zaghawah, who are Mohammedans, and from whom are 
sprung the Tajuah." 

" Next comes Al-Kanem, a populous kingdom, wherein the 
true fiuth is laigely disseminated. Its capital city is Jima. 
At one time the people of Kanem held the whole Sahra in 
subjection; their ascendency being due to their intimacy with 
the Sultans of the house of Ha&, when this dynasty flourished 
in its prime." 

" Next to the people of Kanem, on the west, are the people 
of Kaukau, and after them B^harah, and At-Tekrur, and 
Kimi, and Yemyem, and Jibi, and Kuia, and Inkizar ; by the 
side of the ocean towards the west they reach the people of 
Ghimfth in the west. What precedes has been copied from 
Ibn Siud's work." " 



■*■ The Bcji or Bogi uethe Buyatirai of the OicA ioKiipdon of Axnm, copied 
b; Salt (TniT. p. 410). Under that general amoe wbi included all the tribe* of 
the d«Mit between iU)y>ainia and Egypt ; the Blemjea of andent geograptien, and 
the Kahalee m BUhkreen of modem tnvellen. 

M Bf the exproson that the NuUbiu are brethren of the Snj, it mmt be 
imdentoad th^ the; are of n^ro ori^ ; and indeed there 'a little teaioQ to 
donU that the Nubiaoe on the Nile were ori^nallj a lernle populatian, the 
progcoj of the Nubah of Eordottn, who, in the coune of eTents, became sole 
poMegeon of thsic mastec'i domains. Their emancipation was Ibrwaj^ed by 
powaiAil ezteinal caoeea (see Edinb. BeT. No. 126. p. 397), and doe* not appear 
to have been acoompliehed bj meani of lerolt or intMioa, as was the case with the 
Zinj in Baarah, and the Funj in Senn£r (Bruce'a Trav. toL vi. p. 870). When the 
Aiaha conqnned NuHa, Oiej exacted an annual tribute of slavet, which was 
called Bakt <Quatremere, Memoirea nu bi Nubie, n. p. ii), a word eTidentl; 
deiived from the ancient EgTptian Ungoage, in which Bak agnified a alaTc. 

" The ftinilj of Abd Ha^ of Berber origin, ntee to the aovtfdgn pown in 
Tons, ia the early part of the thirteenth oentuiy. (Hakifzf in Hatnaker, Spec. Cat. 
p. 105.) 

" The namei of oatioai from Eafikad weMwardt, entimeiated b; Ibn Sifd, are 
written ai foUowi by Ibn Shalddn (H8. BM. foL 90) and HakiM (H 
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It is observable tbat the names in this list of places or coun- 
tries lying west of Kanem (nine in number) are not recognized 
at all, or not confidently, by modem geograpbets. But befote 
we proceed to determine the position of each of them, it will 
be advantageous to examine the information which Makrizi, 
in quoting Ibn SMd, adds to that of his author.*' His words 
are as follows : — " Al-K&nem is an extensive region watered 
by the blessed Nile, and distant a ten days* journey &om the 
borders of At-Taju. In that country (Kanem) are naked 
Blacks, among whom are the Ikli, ruled by a just and mighty 
king; and Ainu, whose King, called Mastur, guards his wives 
with extreme jealousy. Near this is another kingdom named 
Mambo, next to which lie Katakuma, Kataku, and Ibkaiem 
(Bekanni), and another kingdom greater than the preceding, "^ 
named Rabuma (Umburm), the great kingdom of Haudama ^ 
(Adamawa), and the tribe of Ankaru, rich in herds, flocks, and 
elephants." Next to these are the tribes Shadi, Mabina, * 
;, 4 

Spec Cat. Slc p. 107, whose orthc^rapbf a h«ie retained) respectiTely : P^fnib 
iji) I.K.i Boktedi ipu KU^At-Tekrtr jj jCiil LK. & BL—Kimt ^^ 

LK-iNuM^^'M — f «mjem *jy I. K. i Temim ^jk^ M — Hiyf (?) jU- 
I. K. 1 Ji U- M — Kflra .jS I. K, i omitted by WakiM — InkizAr .1 jjjl 
I.E. &H. 

*■ The compaiimin of tezta made in the piecediag note proves that Habrid 
borrowed from Ibn Sifd, but it is not easy bi define the extent of bia obljgatioaa to 
that writer. The Toniaian dynasty of ib& Ha^ the van of the Zaghiwah with 
the Walhekii (the opponents of that dynasty), and the invaiioD of Mdbini by the 
King of Kinem in 12S2, referred to bj Makrid, all belong (o tbe age of Ibn Sdid, , - 
from whom be probablj obtained hia knowledge of them. But, on the other hand, , 
llakrizC name* the King of Kinem reigning in x.t). 1398, a century later than 
Ibn fidfd. It appears more probable that his list of the Black natioDB near Kdnem 
waa the ftnit of hia own inquiry, than a transcript fh>m an earlier writer. , ^ 

" As namea dianged &om Arabic to European writing are apt to acquire therAy ■* 

a more detenninate ibrm than properly belongs to then, thoae mantione^~i^the 
text ahall be here represented in their original character, that the readir may be 
enabled to appredate our conjectures reqiecling them. Iklf Af 1 t AJbii lyul ; 
Hambtf jiJLe . Caancouma (in Hamaker) Uy^ i* evidently KttakOmt J^ 

Lg •£!£ wanting a point In Like maiiner Hamsker'i Caancou must be chu^ ,^ 
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Abham, Athn&, Yafklam, and Ma^abs, who are all naked 
Blacks, and hold clothed men in derision. The tribe of 
Mabina is the most numerous, and the chief part of it is called 
KalMn."° This region is covered with great trees and with 
pools from the overflowing of the Nile. It was invaded in the 
year 650 (a.d. 1252-3) by the King of Kanem, who killed 
many of the natives, or led them into slavery. Beyond this, 
weatvrard to Kaukau, ar-e many populous tribes, of which 
those next to Mabina are the Aderma and Dafumu, among 
whom are Mohammedan temples. Also the Abkala (Ankala), 
who have camels, wear skins for clothing, and are accounted 
unbelievers ; and the Tukama, who dwell on the borders of 
At-Taju, possess palm-trees, and drink of the Nile. Al-Kanem 
is the greatest kingdom of Negroland, and has on the west 
Kaukau, then Bakarah, Tekrur, Nama, Temim, Ja, and 
Inkizar, which extend in the west from the ocean to 
Ghanah." ' 

In this list of countries or tribes lying within the circle, as 
it were, of Kinem, the name A&u, given by the people of 
Bornu to the adjacent part of Houssa, stands conspicuous, and 
cannot fail to be recognized. The Arab writer appears to have 
commenced his survey from a prominent point, the TltlT being 
probably on the frontier of Negroland, between Aj&iu and the 
desert.' Katakuma may also be fairly assumed to be the 

into K^taklL It may be thought that there is not sufficient authoritj to prove 
that K^takiimd and Kitaka aie distinct countries. But Burckhardt (Tist. in 
Nubia, p. 433) has stated- the position of the latter, and Uie districts comprised 
in it (nearly all pointed out by Denham) vith so much precisian, that his 
testimonj, corroborated by that of Mohammed Migrf (Joum. of the Boy. Inst), 
decisirely separalce Kiteki from the Kafagiun (KAIakilniti), which was yisted by 
Clapperton.^Ibiarem.^l — Bibtimit<yl ._Haiidama.^«iJtft — Ankarar 
. Jjl is probably written by an error of the pen for Anbard • Jo I . 

» Sh£df ^jU> ; WOsM luU ! Abhun ^\ i Atdni Uw | ; Ythitm 
Jib 1 Mekbi LjC, i KilWn j^JkOK. 

■ Aderma Ltjii I ; DatUmii vcy >) > Abkalli 10) we hme ventured to change 
into Ankaia Sjol ; TOUmiU^y . 

■ Ain6 is the name gixen by the people of Bomil to Bonne (Lucas in Pioc. 
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Katagum of Clapperton ; the writer therefore proceeds east- 
wards or Bouth-eastwards, and consequently Mambo or Manba 
will be near the coimtry called Anbur by the Snglish traveller. 
Continuing in the same course, he necessarily arriTes at 
Kataku and Bekarmi, having thus traced the frontiers of the 
independent tribes of Bomu &cing Kanem.* He then seems 
to make the tour of the hilly conntry fonning the remote 
boundary of the same region ; but, it must be confessed, . that 
this portion of his path is less easily invest^ated, and leaves a 
lai^er scope to conjecture. However it is a natural supposition 
that he enumerates the chief nations or tribes behind the line 
already traced, and so, eastward from Bekarmi, are Rabum£ 
(Umburm, a kingdom near Jacoba), Haudama CAdam, or, in 
the language of Houssa, Adamawa), and Ankaru (Angaru), 
the western part of Bomu.' 



A&. Amoc 1. p. 165), or the eaiteni part of it Einmedel (Cuhn^ Mcrkir. Boten. 
III. p. 439) undentood that Hafooa (Afdfi) lies between BornA and Zegng. Abdu- 
F-Sohmdn Aga, Niebuhr's informant (Walck. Rech. p. 72) olao nam tlie name 
A&d as equivalent to HougiB. The Sultan of TekrOr, he tays, who ponused Mani 
(Ham), wa« tributary to the Sultan of A&d, redding in Zam&Rk Seetien also 
(Von Zach'a Honatliche Correspondeni, toI. zzi. ISIO, p. ISZ), places Afhno imoie- 
dialelf to tbo west of Bomfi. Bee also the Bulletju de la So<^ de Qeogr, do Puris, 
torn. VI. p. 1S9, wbere Kachenah ia stated to be the capital of Aihii. It ia remark- 
able that in Bomfi, and the adjoining deaeita, the Arabic ezprenion 86iiUn 
(country of the Blacks) is alwaf • gJTen to A&d or Houan (Lucas, as above ; 
Denham^ Discoveries, &c u, p. 8S), a strong proof that it was ths country of the 
Bemrem or Demdem, and the point to which the slave merchantji directed their 

■ KfilakA comprise Mandara, M uigow, and the othei provinces on the west of 
the Biver Shaiy, which are therdbre not named. It is not to be ascribed to mere 
chance, (hat two names ore changed, by tbe addition of a >iii^ pMnt to each, into 
EUakdmi (the Ealag[um of Chipperton) and Kitaktf, the £at4kd of Buickhardt, 
tbe Kotoko of the native of Bomd cited in the preceding note (Bullet. Soc 
Geogr.),andtheEotkoof8eetzen(p. 163). 

* Umburm is in the country of the Yemyem near Jacoba (Clapp. Sec Eiped. 
p. 250> In Sultan Bello's account of Bafiahf (Denham and Clapp. Disc. ii. 
p.4Sl),bementionsapravinceof that countrjralled Aid&m. We cannot venture 
to say whether tliis is the root from which Adamawa is derived, but it mif^t be 
eosly changed in discoone into Haflilama. Angani (Ankara) ia three long days' 
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Adjoiniiig tbese, we should expect to find Baiislu, with its 
decried inhabitants ; and accordingly our author here names 
several tribes of savages " who hold clothed men in derision." 
Sbadi is certainly the name of a place in Bauahi ; but we must 
not yield to the temptation of detecting resemblances of names 
which may easily prove deceitful."' It is more important to 
consider the force of the words " &om Mabina westwards to 
Kaukau," &om which it may be concluded that Mabin& lay 
towards Kaulcau, or was the north-westernmost point of the 
region described, and consequently that the Arab author pro- 
ceeds in a circle, agreeably to our hypothesis, and terminates 
at a point in A&u whence he first started. His picture, too, 
of a region covered with great trees and pools from the over- 
flowing of the Nile, corresponds exactly with the physical 
character of Zegzeg and Zamiara.' The invasion by the King 
of Kanem for the purpose of carrying off slaves, further confirms 
the supposition that the country described was Houssa and 
Baushi. What other region had equal attractions for the slave 
hunter,— or where else could be found a long line of savage 
tribes extending to the frontiers of the desert and of Kaukau? 
Next to the Mabina, towards, the desert, followed the Aderma 



journey west of the capital of Bomil (Hohamined Hffrf, m Jour. Boj. InsL), and 
wiUim the domiiuoni of Bello (Clapp. in Denh. Disc ii. p. 81S). It ia the Unguis 
of HonieaiHUi, whieb ww guppoeed to be identical with Wanghdinih (Froc of Afr. 
A«oe. II. p. 200). 

"* One of the natiiM of Houwa, interrogated by M. Hen^iet de Dnimmond 
(Hertha, Jul;, 1827, p. 12), mentioned the SchadQh (ShSdl) among the tribes 
depending on Zegc^. Can die name H^ini be tbe wine word aa Foobina, uid 
b; Mohammed Mls&u (Clapp. Sec Eiped. p. 83fi) to be eometimes aftiied to 
AdwDBwaP ThenameBobyTSigiTenin theQuaiterl;Be*iew(No.77,p- 17B), on 
tha Huthmity of Clapperton, in whow publiahed Journal it novhere occnn, might 
earilj bare its origin in Fobina, or eren Habina ill-vritten in Aiabic. According 
to Abdu-r-Bshin£n Aga, the King of TeknSr poasened Marra and Adana. One of 
tbe Itineraries collected bj Dupuii (Send, in Aduuitee, App. p. 139,) places an 
Etaoa on the river west of Harra. 

■ Clapperton fbund the plaim of Zambm corered with a chain of lakes which 
are connected in the raia; Ksoon | and Lyon (Trai. in N. Aft. p. Ifil) was told 
that tiie ooantrjr between Ktuiif and Zet^cg ii annnally corend with walo'. 
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and Dafiimu, who were sot strangers to the Mohammedan 
rites ; and thrai came the Tukama (Togams) and Angala, of 
whom the former have given their name to a place in the desert 
not far from Kachenah, while similar traces of the latter remain 
on the shores of Lake Chad.' The Tukama of Makiizi, it is 
true, were on the east of Kanem, near Tajuah; but so easily 
do the tribes of the desert change their dwellings, that there 
is no improbability in the supposition that the same tribe 
subsequently spread westwards and settled near Houssa. 

In considering the interpretation here offered of Makm^s 
statement, less weight is to be allowed to the resemblance of 
names than to the order, coherence, and accordance with pro- 
bability which the whole passage acquires from the mode of 
viewing it. Some points in it may be obscure ; but others, as 
Ainu and Katagum, hardly admit of doubt ; and we feel justi- 
fied, therefore, in concluding that the nations or countries, as 
Kaukau, Bakirah, Tekrur, &c., which Makrizi (copying Ibn 
Siid) arranges west of Kanem, are all excluded from the 
i^ion above described — that is to say, from Bomu and the 
hills of Baualu and Houssa immediately encompassing it on 
the west. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the positions of the various 
nations mentioned by early Arab writers as extending across 
N^rroland, it will be advantageous to compare the whole series 
of those nations with the list of kingdoms arranged by Leo 
Africanus in the same line. For this purpose Ibn S^'s list 
shall be inverted, or taken from west to east ; and then the 
names ^hich are clearly related being placed apposite to each 
other, we shall have the gec^raphy of Negroland in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, contrasted with that of the 
be^nning of the dxtcenth, aa in the following table : — 



T The name Angalavtu, occurring on the northern ihorefi of I^e Cbad, is 
eaalj traced b; an analogf of the Bomowf langosge indicated bj Denhain 
(the tree Kuka being tilled also Eukawha,) to Angola, which name alao occur* 
on the soutJiem ehorea of the lake. The town or Btatjon of Togima it aeven dayi 
duAant from Kachenah, on Ibe rmd to Afi^i&dea (Ljon'g Trav. p. 131). Hom» 
nann <Pt«c. Aft. Amoc. il p. WO) giTee amne acoonnt of tlie tribe u called. 
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In BilD. Lio. 

OhliMh OualatA. 

Ghinea. 
HellL 

Inkirfr /Tomlwto. 

iCtago. 
Oubei. 

AgadM. 
J&bL 

Cuo. 

Ycmyam. 

ZegKg. 



ZatiAwtl 
N&ah 



..NuUa. 



Here UieD, in the first place, it it manifest that Ghanah 
coincides with Ghialata (Walata). The salient point of Negro- 
land towards the north-west ranks as the extreme west, and 
the countries which lie to the south, though extending further 
westward, are placed after it. Hence the Crhinea and Melli 
of Leo, both supposed by him to reach the ocean, nevertheless 
follow Gualata. 

From the southern countries, Ohinea and Melli, Leo turns 
eastwards down the river to Tombuto and Gago ; and thence 
proceeds across the desert to Guber, on the northern frontiers 
of Houssa. Ibn Skid, on the other hand, goes in two steps 
&om Ghanah to Kura, the western frontier (as will be seen 
further on) of the same regicm. He seems to take the straight 
road through Negroland to the eastern settlements of the 
Tekruii, while Leo keeps to the desert and the roads fre- 
quented by Moorish merchants. Inkizar then appears to be 
the region encompassed by the great circuit of the river between 
Jenni and Kagho. Its collective name, little known to geo- 
graphers, probably never enjoyed political importance, but it 
seems sUU to survive in the name of the language called by 
Caillie the Kissour. This language extends from Jenni down 
the river to Tomboktu, where it is spoken, as the same 
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traTeller iofonns us, by the negro or indigenous population. 
But there is no authority &r supposing that it extends no 
further eastward than Tomboktu ; and it seems more reason- 
able to enlarge the limits of a language occupying so important 
a position, so that it may fill the area encircled by the river, 
and comprise Kagh& (the Gago of Leo) in its domain. Inkizar 
then was a kingdom situate on the right bank of the Great 
River, between Jenni, Tomboktu, and Kagho, of which the 
political fabric has long since &Ilen to ruin, while a vestige of 
the original bond "of unity still remains in the Kissour lan- 
guage."' 

From Gago Leo passes to Guber, on the northern frontier 
ofHoussa; then to Agadez, which is more easterly ; then to 
Cano and Casena, lying further south ; then to Zegzeg and 
Zaniara, still more in the rear, till at length he arrives at 
Guangara (Wangharah), which fills the remote interior. But 
he shows his imperfect acquaintance with Houssa, by setting 
Casena (Kacbenah) on the east of Cano (Kano), and Zanfara 
in like manner on the east of Zegzeg. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he should place G^iangara on the east of Zan- 
fara. He may possibly have confounded (like some modem 
writers) Angaru, the western province of Bomu, with Wan- 

"* If *e mppose the word Kisiour pronounced N'KiuCir witli the nsal 
■ound, irhich amang the Afnaaia bo often precedes the letter Jt, then ita alGnitj 
with Inkiz&T becomes more apparent' The Portuguese, like the Aiabe, empto; an 
initial vowel in prefixing the niwil g thni for N'Yika, NTambtlna, NXMa, die; 
write Inhaqua, Inhambana, Angola. Of the guttural pronunciation which seenu 
to fordgn ean to conibiuid the a and u, many examples might be given. Leo 
Afiicanus Bays that one language (which he calls Sungu) extended from HdU to 
Kd^iij ; and as we know that the Kisaour, commencing at Jenni, now extends at 
least to Tombobt^ we are justified in concluding that it is tiie Sungai, or die 
language to which the Zaghtd, the chief inhabitants of Inkiz^, lent their nBm& 
We have seen that the word Dakno, the name of the onlinuy beven^e of the 
people from Jenni downwards, was in use below Tomboktii in the fouiteenth cen- 
tury. (See above, p. 84.) It avails little against this, that tlie Sungai language was 
also spoken in Htli : for what is more natural than that the language (€ the most 
populous and industrious part of an empire should bo general!}' spoken in its 
capital ; and that a Moorish merchant should give little attention to the language 
of the lower dnssw I 
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gbarah or Oiiangara; but it U more likely that his information 
waa substantially good, and that be knew Wangharab to be a 
region extending widely at some distance fixnu Houssa; but 
his systematical ideas left no room for such expandon south- 
westward from Houssa, and consequently he was obliged to 
shift Wangharab to the south-east. Since Nuft and the otber 
comparatirely industrious countries on the Great Kiver, are 
not expressly named by bim, it may be iairly presumed that 
tbey were included in his Wangbarah."* 

Ibn Skid, in like manner, passes &(Hn liikizar to Houssa; 
not however to the northern part of this country next to the 
desert, but to its western side near the river. He goes not in 
the track of the merchant or slave dealer, but in that of the 
slave hunter. It may appear indeed difficult at first sight to 
recognize any part of Houssa in the names Kura, Jabi, &c., 
but a Utile patient examination will dissipate tbe obscurity 
which involves them, and concentrate on them bo many rays of 
probability as to guide us safely through the difficulties en- 
compassing the first steps of our inquiry. 

In the Geographical Dictionary of Yakut, an earlier writer 
than Ibn S&id, and who is copied with little change by Abu-1- 
feda, the names Kura and Jabi occur together, with such 
explanatory details as to prove that tbe former is applied to 
the river Kowara, while the latter (probably pronotmced 



■* IVo intelligent oaliTM of Eaod, who ware in Londoaa few yean ^o, when 
interrogitted napectii^ Wanghirah, agreed in itsting that it is "behiitd Ako," or 

, Taiiba. In the mmevtguemtuum probably, Leo AJriouiiu, little aoqnunted with 
tlie interior, conceiTed it to be behind Zam&ia. But his dwcription of Waa- 
^i&iah (pt Tii. 0. 14^ the natuie of tbe journey to it, tte trade, and its fter of 
Tombohtfi, leare no dotibt b» to the country intended by him. The meditated 
invasion of Wanghirah by the King of BonirS, may indeed provoke »eeptjd»ni j 
but let it be conmdeied that the historical traditions related to Clapperton (Second 
Giped. p. 102, 103] by the King of Bouu (Biuf), testi^ the Ibrmer conqueets of 
Bomli on the weitem dde of the Eowita. Leo had a very inadequato idea of the 
extent of Negroland uutb of the Greet River. He even aptsk* of the ocean 

''encircling the desert from Cape N(in to Qaoga (pL i. c 2). He could Dot, eon- . 
astently with such riem, place the distant lukl popdoui country of Waa^ttiBh 
■ovth-westwardi from Zanhn. 
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Gabi) seems meant for Kabi. It is there stated that the King 
of ^ukau (Kagbo) wages war with the moslim of Ghanah 
on the west, and with those of Tekrur on the east ; and that 
a little to the east of Kaukau is the Lake Kura, which must, 
consequently be neax Tekrur ; and, indeed, the author adds, 
that it is navigated by the Tekruri and their neighbours dwell- 
ing on its northern bank. On the shores of this lake is JSbi, 
near the capital of which flows the Nile of Ghanah, so that the 
continuity of the. Nile of Ghanah with Lake Eura seems to - 
be here offered as a fact ; and this statement must not be set 
in the same category with the theory afterwards enunciated 
by the Arab geographer, that Lake Kiira is the common source 
firom which issue the Niles of Gbinah, of Egypt, and of 
Makdisho." 

The same authors inform us that the tribes inhabitii^ the 
countries near Lake Kura were cannibals; among the people of 
Jabi, whoever died was eaten by his neighbours. No one had 
everseenthesouthsideof the lake, but it was known that, at its 
remoteend,itbranched into two; and that by some means it ex- 
tended westward into Kanem, whence flowed the Nile of Egypt, 
Now at the present day, the Kowara b generally c^led by the 
natives a lake ; its name, written by them, is Lake Kura ; it 



■• Ibn 8>lfddiedA.i>.12S6,BtanBdraiiced tige. Yakut, of whowGeographkal 
Dictionaif the Bodleian Library ponenes a copj, flourished Mmevhat earlier. 
Both these writera are quoted by Abi-l-kdi, who died ijt. 1391. YaklSt aitd 
AbA-l-tbdi dte Ibn Fitimah irith no other variance than a uanl in different 
MS. copies of the lame work. The Jibf of Abd-l-fedf is cleul; preferable to 
YAkfifs Hioi (see Note 197) ; but the Bed( of the former and the Yuthf of the 
latter are probably equally erroneous. It may seem a Irald emendation to alter 
them into Yllf { or NOff ; but let it be considered that the country now called 
N£f { or Nifff may have changed its name with ila population ; that Ibn 
Botljlah clearly meana Nllff when he speaks of YiSff ) and that the name 
written Yfiff in the Gayangoa MS., is in other M88. written Yuwf (Lee and 
EoKgarten, Lee^ Ibn Batlilah, p. 23S), and in othei« Buwf (Bnrckhardt, 

Trav. in Nubia, p. *81 ; aod Lee> Now Bedl ^ JJ sod YutW ,_yij lie, with 
respect to Buwf j_yjj , Y6wl yjjl_ and Ylif f Jjj , wiftin what may be tailed 
reasonable limiu ofeorruptioiiitand the proposed duutge brinfp all into Mder. 
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is thouglit by them to join the sea, or rather to become a sea, 
a little below Nuf i ; they are quite ignoiaat of its aouthem 
terminatioii, but know that it separates into what they consider 
as two branches, by one of which (the Chadda) it is supposed 
to communicate with Lake Chad, in Kanem and Bomu, and 
thence to mingle its waters with those of the Egyptian Nile.'" 
In the country adjoining the Kowara and the Chadda are still 
found the Yemyem or cannibals. Thus it appears that the 
rudiments of the geographical system of the thirteenth century, 
so br as regards the waters of Central A£ica, were precisely 
the same which now compose the native accounts of the 
Kowara, and its supposed continuation, the Chadda.'* 

Next to Jabi, in the east, Ibu Skii places Yemyem, then 
Kimi, of which we are unable to give any account. Next to 
that, and towards the north perhaps, he seta Tekrur ; then 
Bagharah, probably a tribe of the desert, and then Kaukau, 



> i-bd-l-teii and Yakut wrote Edra 



j^ ; in one <rf llie Bcotee (No. 4) 

published bj Dupuia the river is called Koora I , «> , though hod the points 
been correctly written, we should probably hare had Kdri. Bella writes in hii 

map KowAm i^ , or, as our travellen have ealled it, Qnoira. lo Biahima^ 
Itinenuy (Bovdich, S£asioa, ftc p. 491), and in another translated bj' De Sacj, 
(Walck. Bech. p. 453), the Great Biver is named Idke Koad or Csudh fji^ , 
which ought lather to be read K6ds. Fmther on «e ahall Aaw that in these 
Itineraries the Arabic letter Did ^ is substituted for r; so that Lake Kdr» 
is hera intended. The Kowtlra, Kdra, or Quona is frequently styled by the nativea 
a sea or lake, according lo some ^accounts, of forty-eight days' sail in extent (All 
Bey Badia's Travels, i. p. 338). Cl&pperton (Denham, Disc. ii. p. 269) was told 
that the river Eowira fUla into the sea (of Nyffi or Ntif i) at Bska, where it ia as 
wide M from Eana to EBtoguin, or about ISO miles. But not to multiply 
authorities, it will be lufEcient to o^iserve that Sultan Bella believed Baka (Bighi), 

— which has been recently reached by Mr. Jmnieson's steamer Ethiope, to be a 

Bea-porl, and represented it as such in his letter to the King of England. 

■■ According to Ibn Fi^mah, " when any one among these people dies, th^ cast 
the dead body io their neighbouiH, ead their nei^boun da the like for them." Sa 
Sultan Belio related (Clapp, Sec Giped. p. 261) that in Umbann, where those 
who ail are killed at once, for economy, " the penan blling sick is requested by 
some other &mily, and repaid when they have a sick relation." 
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after which comes Kanem." Leo, on the oUier hand, passes 
&om Guangaia (Wangharah) eastwards to Bomu, which coin- 
cides sufficieatly well with the Kanem of Ibn SAid to serve 
with it as an established point of adjustment. He then goes 
to GaogB, a kingdom extending, according to him, ii-om Bomu 
to Nubia, and which appears to be the Kaughah placed by 
some modem inquirers in the Bahr el-Gazel. At all events 
care must be taken not to confound the Kaukau of Ibn Siiid, 
which lay beyond the north-western bounds of Kanem and 
Bomu, with the Kaughah of Leo, on the east of the latter 
ktDgdom." East of Kanem stands Zagh&wah in Ibn Skid's 

" Kinii might nthout much riolence be changed into Limt, and thiu explain 
the name Al-Lfnuytn. At-Tekr&r we ma; BMmga, on the authority of Abdu-r- 
Rahman Ago, to UBrra, vhich probably extended from Zam&m westwards 
betweeo Quber and K£bt The Ba^Arah or Bakfmh were probably a tribe of 
Ibedeaert. The Kaikafi of Ibn Si(d ia loo &j eort to be the city of that name on 
the Greet Riier ; we muit Buppou him therefore to extend thii name to Karkar. 

'* Leo*! Oago aeeniB to be identical with the Cau^ia of Homemann, or 
Kafika of BujcltbBrdt (Ttav. in Nubia, p. 436). Its empire extended, be 
■ays, from Bom6 to Nubia. The use of the name Bomli, in ibrmei times, 
bowerer, and the modem geography of the conntiiee round Lake Chad, are 
inTolved in an obecurity which it does not lie within the scope of this eway to 
dispeL Leols text offers not only the names Oago and Gat^ but also, in two 
instances, Gai^ao. He says (pt. vii. c 14), Uiat while he was in N^roland, the 
King of Bomd marched against Wanghirah ; but learning, on hia way, that Omar, 
Bling of Gaogao, meditated an attack on hia dominions, be turned back, and 
Wanghirah was saved. But, in this passBgc, Gaogao is a misprint tor Gaoga, aa 
I.eo himself discloses by nining the King of Ga<^ " Omar chi og^df regaa." In 
theoChei instance (pt. Til. c I), his Gaogao is justly changed by Harmol (toL in. 
fbL 21) into Gaoga. Leo (pt. L c. 7) ha«ing enumerated the fifteen kingdonis of 
Nt^Toland liaited by him, adds, that there ai« three times aa many, sufficiently 
well known, lying to the south of the preceding ; and names five of them, nz. Bite, 
Temiam, Dauma, Media, Gonm. Hannol (toL i. fbL 15), in copying this 
paasage, omits Dauma, and subatituteB for it Mondinga. But Leo had no 
idea of increasing the kingdoms of Western N^roland. His BIto is the Bede 
of Denham and Clapperton, adjoining or comprited in die modem Bomii. 
Einaiedel names together, Schikou— tbeSchaikou of Lyon (Trav.in N. A&. p. 126), 
two days from the capital of Bomli — Bitou (Leo's Bito), and Eagit (Angarii). 
Temiam may be an error for Yemjem : E>auma ia probably the Doma of our 
maps, or the country on the tight bank of the River Chodda. Medra seems to 
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Hit, and beyond tliat Nubah, which (KHncidea vith Leo's 
Nubia. 

The results obtained by comparing Ibn S&id's list of N^ro 
nations with that furnished by Leo, are not, in a general view, 
of a doubtful character. At the extreme west, the coiiuudence 
of Ghanah with Walata ia manifest. It is hardly less certain 
that Inldzar is the country embraced by the Great River, between 
Jenni and K£gh6, and in which the Kissour (perhaps rather 
N'Kisar) language prevails. Though the Kanem of Ibn S&idand 
the Bomu of Leo do not exactly coincide, yet they approach so 
nearly to coincidence as to serve for terms of adjustment in the 
compared schemes. The tracts extending therefore between 
Inldzar and Kanem, in the one author, and £rom Gago to 
Bomu, in the other, may be said to lie between the same 
meridians, and to contain either the same countries under 
different names, or contiguous and intermingled countries. 
Now within those limits Leo describes the greater part 
of Houssa, proceeding, or meaning to proceed, &om west to 
east, and from north to south. Ibn S4id, commencing with 
Kura, goes on to Tekrur and Kadkaii, evidently from west to 
east, and from south to north. Tekrur extended westwards 
from Zam&ra (which may indeed have been included in it) to 
the desert, and therefore Kura, Jabi or Gabi, Yemyem and 
Kimi, were all south-westward of the countries of Houssa 
named by Leo."' There can he little doubt that Kura was 

be Handara, one letter being oblitenitod in the Arabic HS. Gonm (in Mormol 
Oofliaii), which is ofUn refeired to bf Leo, ii endentlf the Desert of Kordoffin. 
Thia name ,j'iiii^ imgbt etuilj become, in negligent writing, Korbto ^jUb^ i or 
M Leo, miifoimly writing k^ with a g, and omittuig the aspitales, would reprMent 
it, Oman. Anothei r^ion often named b; Leo, m^ be fitly conadered h^e. In 
the Deant of Seu, south at Boinli (pt. tii. c IS), and enviniDing an inunoue 
lake (pt. I. c 37), called the Lake of the Desert of Oaoga (pt. t. c. 2), ha placea 
the BOiucag of the Ni^ (pt. i. c 3). It a obTious that the lake alluded to is 
Lake Chad, and that the naioe Seu k the root of the appeUative Shawy, and the 
naoie Shonaa, respectiyely given by Denham to a town on the Shary, and the 
Arab tribes inhabiting the adjacent country. 

■" Yakut and Abfi-l-fsdl both oiention the towns of iSa^ai and JAjah in the 
vidmty of I^e KrJra. Al-Maghz&, according to the tbrmer writer, wag the port in 
which were fitted out the fleeta of the King of Tekr&r, " who wages perpetual war 
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a district situate on the Great River, the name of which is 
variously written or pronounced Kura, Kuda, Quorra or 
Quolla. Jabi was Kibi, to the east (or south-east) of which 
lay Yowi or Yufi (the modem Nufi), on the northern shore 
of Lake Kura, and under which, aa we are also informed, 
flowed the Nile of Ghinah." 

The difference between Ibn S&id and Leo in their modes of 
viewing the same region, may be naturally ascribed to changes 
in the channels and manner of intercourse with it. The people 
of Guber once possessed the desert of ' Ahir, but were displaced 
by the Tawarik. The invasion of Tekadda by the people of 
Mali, had probably for its object to relieve the trade of Kagho 
&om the exactions levied on caravans in the desert. It can 
hardly have failed to improve the road through that country, 
and increase the influx of strangers. A few years later, 



•rith tbe infideli to the lauth of his Mateg." Al-Mt^ui signifiea the place whence 
iniBdera aallj fbrth. AM-l-fed4 howerer differ* ^m Yakit in a*pgni;ig both 
Uaghzi and Jijah, not to Telcnir, but to Kiuem. J&j^ (perbapa the Gagai of 
Clapperton, Sec Eiped. p. 174] ww the capital of a pettf state ataaie probabi]' 
between thoee two kingdoroB. It w&s remarkable for its Ibrtility and tariety of its 
productions ; among other things for its ipotted sheep (described by lender in 
Clapp. Sec dped. p. 259-60]. But it must be obaerTed that the Arab geogra- 
phers, in describing the beaiings of thoee placcB, particnlarly in reference to the 
lake, apeak in general the language of niMoneeptkni. 

" Bowdidl remarks (IGsaon to Adiantee, p. 478 note), that the name of the 
river written Kdta, Klida, Ac was b1ws}v pronounced Quolla by the nativea in 
their couTenationa with Mr. HutcbinKin. tgnaz Pallme (in the AthetUBum, ) MO, 
p. Si), a traveller in Kordofiin, relates that the natites of that country think that 
the Bahr el-Abied may be fbllowed westward throng Ba^etmi, Kiilp (Kouka), 
and Niero (Naroo, the hilly counby DOrtb-eait of Zegieg) ; and ■*Auther on (be 
m-jt), in KiiU Otin.) flows a riiei not identified" (that is, difibrant bom the Nile). 
Browne also (Traieto in Afiica, p. 3S4) heard in Darffir of Darkulla (the Land of 
Edla or E6ra), where pepper waa in abundance, and the riTera were navigated in 
large cuioee. Ha indeed aappoeed DaikuUa to lie towards the south. But his 
map expoaca hii oiiitake ; for the riven Bahr Wnllad Bdahid, B. el Salamal, and 
B. HeJmad, troased on the route to DaikuUa, and irtiich he piaoea to the south and 
west of Baghermi, bear the names of Arab tnbes dwelling in Wadal and on the 
■bores of Lake Chad (Burckhardl, Trav. in Nubia, pp. 133, *36). The route 
therefore went weatwaida. 
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Aghades vaa founded, probably by tbe Kiliwah (the Kolluvi 
of Homemann], who are now the predominant Berber tribe 
on the frontiers of Houssa. When these various changes are 
all taken into consideration, it will no longer appear surprising, 
that while Ibn S&id viewed Houssa from the road opened to it 
by the people of Tekrur, Leo should look at it only from the 
opposite quarter, or from Aghades."' 

It is needless to follow the parallel between the systems of 
Ibn SMd and Leo beyond the western frontiers of Kanem and 
Bomu. Further east, the few points touched on by Arab 
geographers are not liable to misinterpretation. The inquiry 
into the early geography of N^roland, so far as concerns 
representations founded on fact, might here terminate. But 
it is worth while to observe how the framers of theories, the 
(^mpileis of Dictionaries and Complete Treatises of Qeogra- 
phy, dealt with the obscurer portion of it: how they endea- 
voured to fill up every void, and by arbitrary suppositions to 
give unity and coherence to their fragmentary information. 
The popular belief that the Grreat River of Negroland ncites 
with the Nile of Egypt, is of ancient date, and may perhaps 
be traced back even to the time of Herodotus. It is stated 
vrith more or less distinctness by all the Arab geographers. 
Leo, however, discarded it, and adopted an original opinion of 
his own. The Shary, according to him, is the source of the 
Niger ; for this river, he says, rises in the Desert of Seu (or 
country of the Shaua), south-esst of Bomu, and enters the 

"J The Kiliwuh (Ihe Kslaws of Chpt. Ljon, Kolluvi of Hornenuuin), a Tawilrik 
tribe, are maaten of Agben, or the territory between Houwa and Agbadea. Their 
town in Guber ia called by Clftpperten Eillivawa or Calawawa, bj the Tatar 
■nerchuit Wargee, QsJibaba. Clapperton frequently mentionB oiw the Kilj^ 
(whom he calla Eillgria), another powrafiil tribe of the tame nation. Their 
territMj ia ihe Idngdam oalled bj Bowdidi (p. 208), Ealla^ee, fourteen iajs' 
joaniey from Oamhadi (Kunbari), or from the Quolla, croning the Gamboron 
(Kamba-nia, or Ksinba water) on the tenth. Kamba is apparently the name 
gJTen by the indigenoua population to Eitn, or a part of Yadii (Dupuis, Append. 
8S]. The Gambaron of Bovdich ia the Ouibi Kambiji, or river of Kambtjj or 
Konbaah of Ehipnia' Itinerariea (App. 126 and 192], The name Eilghi is changed 
by the Blaclca into Kilin^ <aee Note lfi8), whence cornea the title Kilinghiwa 
given to the King of Kachenah (Walck. Rech. p. 451). 
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Lake of Gaoga (the Chad). RespectiDg the hypothetical 
course of the rirer westwards &om the lake, he is quite silent; 
and when he says that Cano is 500 miles east of the Niger, he 
seems to acknowledge his ignorance of its course south of that 
country. However, he heUeved it to flow westwards by Tom- 
hoktu and Jenni to the Western Ocean. 

At the present day all Aincan geographers beheve in the 
junction of the Kowara with Lake Chad. Some suppose 
the line of connexion to be formed by the Quorrama and the 
Yeou ; others look upon the Chadda as the continuation of the 
Kowara, and think that they can trace its course into Lake Chad 
by the river of Katagum and the Yeou ; while others again 
carry it through Adamawa into the Shary." All this hypo- 
thesis arises naturally from the constitution of the human 
mind, which is averse from doubt and systematic suspension of 
opinion. It hurries on to the solution of every problem pre- 
sented to it. Furnished with a knowledge of portions of seas, 
continents, or rivers, it feels no pleasure in devising their 
limits and separations, but prefers joining the fragments 
together, as if it thus advanced a step in discovery, or mounted 
to a higher and simpler truth. Illustratiims of this remark 
might be drawn from Uie history of get^aphy in every age and 
country. It is not extraordinary therefore that Yakut, copied 
by Ahu-1-feda and others, should delineate decisively and with 
the air of a master, that assemblage of waters in Centr^ 
Afrka, the existence of which seemed proved by popular 
belief. Lake Kura, saya Abu-1-feda, is 1000 miles long. On 
its western side, near Jebi, flows the Nile of Ghanah ; and at 
its north-eastern angle, near the capital of Kanem, the Nile of 



<■ Hajf Homed (Quart B«t. 1820, Na i5, p. 232), among oQien, beara witnen 
to the course of the Great Rirer fhim the Sea of Nfff^ to Eg^pt b; Kocbenah sod 
Kano. CapL Lyna^ infbrmant, however (Lyon's Ttav. p. 142), traces the etreiun 
from Funda to Katagum, while Ben Yuni^ Horaemann's eon (Denham,!. p, 334), 
and Mobammed Misri (Jour. Roy. Init. 1823, p. B) are equally poaitiTe in making 
it How through Adamawa. Much has been mid of the unanimity of the natives in 
connecting the watem of Lake Chad with the River Chadda, but they agree onlj' 
in the vague outtinea of a theory, not in &ct» ; they are unanimous in making the 
Kowira flow into the Chad, and not the Chad into the Kowiia. 
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Egjrpt issues ftom it. Here it is apparent that the lake 
Kiira described by Ibn F&timah, the lake Kiira, or rivei 
Kowara or Quorra of the present day, is supposed to be united 
with Lake Chad, and that it gives its name to the great inland 
sea, thus formed by theory. The lake Kura of Yakut and 
Abu-1-fedi derives its origin from &cts aibitiarily combined 
and expanded ; it owes its m^iitude to the distance between 
the waters thus connected together, and its name to the 
western portion of them, the rivei Kowfira or Quorra. 

Some of the systematic Arab geographers divided Africa 
into three great r^ons, viz. Genewah, Kaukaii or Karkar, 
and Habesh or Abyasinia; others into four, Genewah, Nulna, 
Habesh, and Zinj.'" Oen£wah, or the western division, was 
disproportionately enlarged, owing to the protraction of the 
Great River, the incurvations of which were overlooked, and 
because, in speculative geogiaphy, the known has a constant 
tendency to encroach iq>on and narrow the limits of the 
unknown. Zinj, on the other hand, must have been dimi- 
nished, since Ibn Batu^ab beheved Soialah tobe but a month's 
journey distant from Yufi (Nufi), on the left bank of the 
Great River, before it turned towards Nubia. The centre of 
the continent, where those divisions met, was occupied by 
I^ake Kura, whence issued the Niles of Ghanah, Egypt, and 
Makdishd. The shores of the lake were inhabited by the 
Demdem or {in the Arabicised plural) Demadem, who there- 
fore stood, as occupants of the remote interior, in a defined 
relation with the coasts to which those rivers descended. 
When Arab writers, therefore, in speaking of the eastera coast 
of Africa, state that the interior is possessed by the Demadem, 
who invaded Abyssinia and Nubia in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, it it obvious that they speak the language 
of system (the name Demdem or Demadem being in reality 
imknown on the eaatem coast), and hypotheticallj trace tiie 



"* The author of the Kit&bu-l~Jdnifiah diridM Africa into tbzoe paits, aae til 
which is Earkai : Shdiabeddin (Not et Eitr. Cdm. it. p. 1S6), adopting the game 
diviaion, writes KadkalL The ifirisioii into four parte ia frequently referred to b7 
Maimol (tom. i. pp. 18, 21, 31), ^o followi probably Ilm Oenar. 
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course of the inyoders from the sboieg of Itake Kura and the 
sources of the great rivers. '° 

There is no injustice done to the Arabs in thus ascribing 
altogether to theory a positive statement made by many of 
their best authors. It is in the highest degree improbable, 
that wit^ little or no knowledge of the vaiious Black nations 
inhabiting die eastern coast of Airica, they should have had 
any accurate acquaintuice with the remote interior: and 
besides, the acquiescence in system here imputed to tbem, is 
no greater than must have inevitably arisen from the imper- 
fect state of their knowledge. Little more than a century ago, 
European geographers represented Abyssinia as occupying 
nearly a fourth of the African continent; on its eastern bor- 
ders they placed a great lake, &om which issued the Egyptian * 
Nile, and all the great rivers of Southern Aiidca." The m^» 
of A&ica of that date exhibit less vacant space than they do 
at the present day. The improvement of gec^^raphy, with 
respect to that quarter of the globe, has consisted chiefly in 
reducing what is known within its proper limits. Distant 
nations were of course as easily brought together and united 
as distant countries. The different A&ican tribes which, in 
the course of the sixteenth century, devastated the widely- 
separate coasts of Sierra Leone, of Angola, and of Melinda, 
were, by a sweeping generalization, all supposed to be one and 
die same people, and were furthermore identified with the 



" El Bekrl probably wrote Remrem j Uiougli El IdrM, copying him, writn 
Bmulem ; the latter lothor namea also the Lemlem. Ibn fUfd may be conjectured 
to ha?* written Yemyem, but the doubtAil tett irf the M8S. leaves the point unde- 
cided. Abfi-I-tMi menlimia not only the Demdem, but also the Nemnan, which 
latter people he placee south of Saharte (the nuMt easteni district of Ti^ ui Abyi- 
ania) and ot Samhni (the Dankah coast), and consequently in what is now called 
the Tullal country. AH those nunes, Nemnem excepted, refcr to the same people. 

*> In the maps of Forlani and others of the nzteenth century, die Nilc^ Zaire, 
Coama, and Spirito Santo, were all made to flow from Lake Zambere. Saatim 
however (1690) allowed that lake no outlM towaids the east, but Hollar (London, 
1667) sdll joined the river of KUwah with Lake Zailan, which, as well as Ldm 
Zambere, was connected with the Nile. In all these maps Abyssinia extended te 
lit 1S° 8. Deliile was the first who n«>rmed these (ai«uiditie& 
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AgowB and Gallas of AbysBinia.'" Vestiges of these ideas 
still remain in our treatises of geography, and in some of the 
latest maps, nor is the system of thinking from which they 
emanated yet quite obsolete." But the close resemblance of 
European thecnries respecting the mysterious interior of Africa 
to those of the Arabs, is strikingly manifest in the following 
words of the Portuguese historian, Da Couto: — "About the 
year 1570, a horde of barbarians, like locusts, issued from the 
heart of Ethiopia, &om the great lake whence flows the 
Cuama, the Zaire, the Rhapta, and the NUe." " — Here then we 

™ Labat (Gel. Hist del'Ethiopie Ocddenlale, ii. p. 90), cwpjing, but not &ith- 
faily, Cavaza de Hontecocoli, states, witli Burprifdng coolnesg, at matter of hiator;, 
the mpposed origin of the Jagu in the country of the Monoranogi (Monomo&i). 
The country of the Jagai, tliat ii to mj, of the chieftaiiu so entitled, lies immedi- 
ate!]' behind Angola, perhap* not aboTe 2S0 miles from the sea coast, and there a 
nothing in the histor; of thar fbllowers c&lcolated to show that they come from 
the remote uiterioT. Andrew BiUtel, vho was seized on the coast and carried off 
by the Jagas, with whom he spent above a year, eays (Purchas' Pflgrima, ii, p. 973), 
that they told him they come t^m Siena Leone. This absurd statement shows 
that Battel had got into his head some of the geographical Bpeculations of his day. 
The Jesuit Sandoval (Hist, de Bthiop. p. 18) thus abridges the information of the 
misdonaries; "About ninety years back, a nation tailed in their own country 
Oangedee, in Congo, Jagas, in Angola, Ouindes, in India (Eastern Africa), Zimbas, 
in Ethiopia (Abyssinia), Gallas, and in Sierra Leone, Zombas (Cnmbas, in Jairic, 
probably fbr Rumbas), nhich name they changed for HaIle^ and who lived on 
human fiesh, issued forth," &c Finally, Angniano (Epitome Historial &c. del 
Imp. Abyss. 1706, p. S), speaking of the Agows, exsores us that the names Ag^ 
Agag, and Qiagos, ot Oiacos, aie all the same. 

'^ A writer in a popular journal, says of the Zoolus (properly Amaz61a,) near 
Natal, " They extend much Airdter northwanl, where t^ey are fbund under the 
names Sualiee and Gallas." (Quart. Rev. Febr. 1837, p. 178.) The Arabic word 

** The portion of Da Couto's History here quoted (Decade x. lib. 6, o. IB) has 
neT«be«n printed,but the Libmry of the British Museum possesses two HS.coinea 
of it. The lake here referred to is called by De Barros Zambere, a name 
copied servilely by all succeeding writers, thouj^ it was doubtless a misprint for 
Zambeze. Cuama is the name given to the lower portion of the Zambese, which 
liver is so named according to Dos Santos (EtMop. Orient, p. 41), because, on 
quitting the Great I^lce, &«m which proceed the chief rivers of Southern AMs, it 
flows throngh a territory inhabited by a people of that name." The people alluded 
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have the exact counterpart of Lake Kura and the Demdem or 
Demadem. The subsequent history of the horde referred to 
by Da Couto is taken up by other learned writers, who affect 
to describe its inarch southwards from Mombasa to the Cape 
of Good Hope ; thence to Angola, whence it spread to Sierra 
Leone and elsewhere ; so that not even the Demadem were 
ever carried by conjecture so far from their native homes." 
Thus it appears that the theories ascribed above to the Arabs, 
much excelled in sobriety, while they were exactly parallel in 
design with the geographical speculations of a later age. 

The position of the kingdoms of Negroland enumerated by 
Arab writers having been now discussed and determined, and 
the efforts of Arab theorists to mould into unity and form the 
isolated facts before them, having been traced out, our taak is 
at an end. The demonstration of the feet that Ghanah lay 
between the desert and the Great River near Tomboktu, at 
once reconciles with nature and probability, the history of the 
constant intercourse of that state with Sijilmesah. The nation 
whose language is spoken in the most important part of 
Negroland, is now brought into light. The Tekrur have been 
traced from the vicinity of Silla to the eastern bank of the 



to are the Amtaoe of Da Cmito, tbe Hoviia of the Portuguese of the present da;, 
but vho call themselves U'Bfza. The true name of the riTer, tb^^re (and that 
intended also to be given to tlie lake), is Zombfzo. N'faaBi, or tkt no, as this lake 
is called by the natives (whence D'Anville's Massi, hj mistake for Ntassi), is coat- 
monlj but erroneousl}' designated in our maps Lake Hardvi. Tbe Harivi counlrj, 
that is t4) say, the countrj in which the chieflains bear the title of Mardvif eitends 
from the ZambEia to the livdma, behind Cape Delgado, and touches but does not 
encompass the lake. Da Couto, following De Bottob, boirown the name Rhnpta 
from Ptolemjf. It serves to indicate eruditely rather than cleailj what the Arabs 
call the Biver of Makdiahi), that ib, the Juba. 

M Cavazzi de MontecucoU, a laboiions and sincere writer, relates (Istorica 
Deacrittione de tie Regni,&c. 1690, book 11. c S) that a chief named Zimbo raised 
BO army in Congo, with which he invaded Helinda m the oppomie coast Being 
there defeated, he retired towards the Cape of Good Hope, and aAerwards attacked 
Angola, &C. Zimbo^ marchea equaJled those of Tamerlane. Tbe enormous exag- 
gerations and mistakes of tbe Catholic Missionaries respecting the interior of 
Southern Africa, still retain their places in works of geography. 
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Kowfim. The History of Milt has been ratide known, and 
the limits of that empire partially determined. It has been 
clearly shown that Kit^h6 was also called Kaukau, but that 
the application of the latter name to one or more other places, 
further east, has caused incurable confusion. The igooraoce 
and erroneous hypothesis of the A£icans respecting the course 
of the Kowara, have been detected in the ancient accounts of 
Lake Kura; and the limits of the poaitiTe knowledge of the 
Arabs have been ascertained in the &et that their theoretical 
geography embraced that lake, and the Demdem who inhabited 
its sh<nres. 

It will not be nrrrnmij to dwell here on the general 
harmony and widely-extended coincidence attending ^e con- 
clusions arrived at in the preceding pages. A long series <^ 
inferences, each stamped with the character of likelihood, and 
oil agreeing perfectly amo^ tbemBeWes, yet obtained inde- 
pendently of <Hie another, not by straining arbitrmly selected 
texts, but by dicidng and examining each author's fullest 
meaning, and which form together a complete whole, recoa- 
cileable not only with ge<^n^hical facts, but also with that 
speculative mind, which in the history of huDoit knowledge is 
itself an incontestible though not easily seized fact ; — such a 
series of inferences, we say, carries with it an internal evidence 
of truth not easily impugned. It remains therefore only to 
lec^ attention to the chief historical revolutions brought to 
light in the course of our inquiries. The wars and conquests 
of the Morabites eventually opened the Western Desert to 
commercial enterprise. The impulse given by the religious 
enthusiasm of the same people to Tekrur, spread rapidly 
through western Negroland, till at length the wave recoiling 
on the desert, the Susu first, and then the people of Mali, 
became masters of Ghanah, and reckoned some of the Zenagah 
tribes among their tributaries."' The outlines of the history 

*" A HandiDgo warrior named Abba Hanca (HanyaP), oonquerad Bambfik is 
the begmning of the tweliUi century, and compelled its inhabitants to adopt the 
Hohsmmedan ritee (Oolberrf, Fragmeng d^ui Vay. i. p. 419). Silla wsa one of 
the lint converted of the negro tovni ; and as, in the Mandingo language, the word 
Silla means a way, road, pMa, or fetry, and might tliei«fiH« hare bMn natunU; 
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of MaU deserve particular attention. The establishment of 
extensive empires in the early stages of society, ahnost always 
give rise to a. better order of thin^, by breaking down the 
obstructions to general intercourse, and allowing free scope to 
aspiring industry. The progress of Tekrur eastwards, the 
foundation of Aghades, and the change ^ected by both these 
events in the condition of Houssa, have been already pointed 
out, and need not be iurtber insisted on." 

It is impossible to deny the advancement of civilization in 
that zone of the African continent which has formed the field 
of our inquiry. Yet barbaiism is there supported by natural 
circumstances with which it is vain to think of coping. It may 
be doubted whether, if mankind had inhabited the earth only 
in populous and adjoining communities, slavery would have ever 
existed. The Desert, if it be not absolutely the root of the 
evil, has, at least, been from the earliest times the ^reat 
nursery of slave hunters." The demoralisation of the towns 
on the southern borders of tlie desert has been pointed out; 
and if the vast extent be considered of the region in which 
man has no riches but slaves, no enjoyment but slaves, no 
article of trade but slaves, and where the hearts of wandering 
thousands are closed against pity by the galling misery of life, 
it will be difficult to resist the conviction that the solid 
buttress on which slavery rests in Africa, is — The Desert. 



employed lo deognate a town atuate on the Hue <rf traffic, it OMy be cotyectund 
that sola belonged to the Handu^oes &om the begimung. It may be here observed 
that the tenninstion boo (aee Note 48), litaiaHteriaBg the naoiea of nllagea io 
BamtwB, mgnifiea a hut (Dard. Diet Wolofe, pp. 19, 22 ; Cailli^ iii. p. 801). 

" The Sultan of the Fell^tafa dynaaty in Houeea *tylea hinuelf Sultan of TAita. 
The Fellttah conquerors of Houaaaiuued, in the beginning of the preaent century, 
from the prorini* of Ader, Bd}oining Kihf on the north, and where they may have 
been long egtabllihed. It ia ponible then that the kingdom of Tekrtir, mentioned 
to Niebuhr by Abdu-r-Bahmin Aga, and also heard irf by Hutcfaiuon (Bovdich, 
p. 4S8), may have belimged to the FeUttsh dyoaaty now donunBOt in Houao. 

■■ The Oaiwnantea, a libyan nation, diaaed, in chariola drawn by four hoTKa, 
(he Ethiopian Troglodytes (Herodolua, book ir. c lfi2). El Idrbf (in Jaubert> 
Ttaitt. I. p. 110,) remarka dist rtealing diildrm to sell them to itrangen fbi a trifle, 
iiageneml ptaotiee in the deaert, and " no one there aen harm m it." 
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POSTSCRIPT, 



REMAUKS ON HOUSSA. 

Tbe route &om the capital of Asbanti, tliroiigh Gonja, to 
the Kowara or Q,uorra opposite to Yaury, b determined as 
satisikctorily as can be expected firom native information. 
Three different itineraries of that route agree in the chief 
points, conducting &om Lake Buro, or from Salagha (which is 
the same as Dagwumba), through Tonuma, Jabzogho, Ghofil, 
Z<^ho, Jambodu, Suso and Kuka to NikM, the capital of 
Borghu. Beyond this place is the town of Rugha, the River 
Won, and the mountains over which lies the road to Sholo on 
the hanks of lake Kura (the Quorra). But in two of the 
itineraries the names Rugha, Won, and Kura are written 
Pugha, Wodi, and Kuda."* 

*■ One <rf these routes is given by Dupuis (App. 1 21), Bnotlier bj Bowdich (p. 
491), and a third, tmnalated from the ot^unl AisiUc by De Sac;, ia inserted in 
Walckenaet'a lUcherches (p. W3). The compuisan of this last route wHfa the 
fragment (No. 11) in Dupuii' Appendix (p. ISS), ehom that its author ws* 
Mohammed al Harrawi, the serraot of Ibrahim, from whom Bowdich derived his 
informatioiu The Sholo of the Itineraries is the Sooloo of Lander (Eiped. to the 
N^er, II. p. 28),who means by the exprewion "the left beak of the river," the bank 
on his left hand, and centra-distinguishes it from the east bank, on which his horses 
were. The systematic substitution of d fbr r by the natives of a part of Houen, 
is maoiftet frem these itineraries. The words BBirabadi and Oemhadi, for Beriberi 
and Eombori, are other instances of the same change ; and probably the mvage 
and naked people called Maiadi, said to inhaUt the country between Kacheoah 
and Ouber (Lyon, p. 140), are no other than the Marri, or people of Hamt. The 
deposed King of Houssa lives in Maradi (Lander, Sec. Eiped. p. 63, 1S3}. Dupuis 
describes a route from Balagha, a little eastward of north, to what he calls the great 
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From Sliolo the route conducts by Kambasbi, Ghunti, and 
Yendukka to Kachenah in twenty-fire days. Other native 
routes, passing northwards of this through the mountainous 
country of Fagh, cross the river at Gongo (». e. the ferry,) 
to Muri (Muli), and then proceed through Kabi, over the 
Gulbi Kambaji to Kaka, and thence through Kotu-n-kura 
to Marki, and crossing the hills near Surami to Kachenah. 
The Gulbi Kambaji (river of Kambaji) of Dupuis, it has been 
already observed, ia the same as the Gambarou (Kamba-roa, or 
Kamba water) of Bowdich. The latter writer places to the 
north of it, Mallowa, Kallaghee (Kilghi), Barrabadi (Beraberi), 
and Kachenah. On the south side of his Gambarou, or 
between it and the Quorra, he sets Gauw, Gamhadi (Kombori), 
Fillani, Goubirri, Zamiarra, Yaoura, and Nouf i. If a partial 
error in the position of Mallowa be allowed for, and a more 
decided one in the case of Gauw, it will be evident that the 
river dividii^ the countries here enumerated is the Q.uorrama, 
or river of Kabi.'° 

Mohammed Masini, describing the Kowara, says, " this 
great river issues from the Mountain of the Moon; and 



city of Andari, respecting whicQi there is iDom for some curioua conjectures. But 
it will be sufficient lor the present to remark that his Andari Jat£ (Itin. No. 6) 
and Fadaly ^ui) (No. 10), on the importance of both of which placee he dvells 
with complscencf , axe In reality one and the same. 

" For the Qharanti and Yendoto of Dupuis, Ghfinti (the Gonde of Clapperton) 
■od Yendukka (the Yendokwa of that traveller, and Yendakka of Lyon,) are here 
read, the chaikge in Arabic writing being eEtremely easy. The name Kondaaby, 
which Mr. Dupuis gives to a part of Houasa, originated in a mistake. He joined 
the won! Dlishi, signi^iDg the hills or mountains, to a part of some preceding word. 
Marina, Kandashy, ought to be Morki, and Dlishi, or the hills. Hr. Dupuis 
cantinue8,'*Great8ouy is the name of the adjoining country; there is also another 
Sony, where the water is very teoad, and beus the name of Boromi Mlt^ami." 

For Sony . u in this place we most read Surmi > ^ , a name variously altered 

into Solan, Zulami, Zurmie and Zirmie. The situation of Surmi, or rather Surami 
the less, is pointed out by Clapperton (Sec Eiped. p. 164). Lander crossed the 
river of Makamie (Mligfaami). The word Boromi apparently signiliea river, in some 
dialect the use of which extends into Bomii and K^nem. 
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what we know of it is, that it conies from Sookan (Sokai) to 
Kiya (Kiyau, the Q-auw of Bowdich), to Kabi, to Yaouri, to 
Boossa, to Wawa, and to Noofee ; Wt in that plaee there is 
uiother river that springs from Zirma, to Ghoober, to Zeffi-a, 
to Kory or Koora, and then enters Noofee ; its name is 
Kaduna. On the nmrth of itlCanbari lies; on the east is Kary; 
on the south axe Cankan and Ka&tb; and on the west ia 
Bassoa or Bashwa (Busawa, the territory of Busa). About 
the centre of it is the kingdom of Noofee, with that of Abyou 
(Abbiwa).""' 

The rirer here described under the name of Kaduna, as 
running £zst northwards from Zirma to Guber, and then 
southwards to Nufi, is apparently the same described by 
Clapperton in these words : " This stream rises only a day's 
journey in the mountains or hills south of Chiari, runs through 
part of Zamfr&, and divides in one part the states of Katoug- 
kora and Qnari, and enters into the Kodonia in NySe." The 
Kaduna or Kadunia enters the Kowara in the vicinity of 
Raka and Rabba, perhaps a little above the latter place. 
According to the native accounts, it is during piut of the year 
a great river, navigated in canoes made of a single trunk of a 
tree, yet large enough to carry nine horses, hut in the summer 
it is quite dry." 



*" The Cankan ofMohaimned HaiCnf is probablj the Ohas&f hanah ofWargee. 
(Auat Joum. 1823, toL xti. p. 23.) 

*■ There is, no doubt, some difficultjr in beheiing tiiat the mouth of the Kadunia 
ii above Bablo, when lander slates so cleoil; that it ia below Fofo ; jet a MS. 
sketch of the route from Kaoo to the Kowfaa in Nfifl, drawn 1^ Cl^iperlon ftoni 
native iofbnnatlon, places it between Sabha and Leechee, and directlj opposte to 
Baka. Bakani, the capital, ii mie daj from the month of the TiTeT t It teema to lie 
dfa«ctly in the road from Eiutd and Zegz^ to Baka and Eatnugs (Hertha, July 
1S27, Oeogi. Zeit pp. II, 14). From one of Clapperton's HS. vocsbulanes, 
communicalod to me by my invaluable friend, the Rev. O. G. Renouard, it would 
appear that the word Eaduna, in the Houaea language, signifies little. If this be 
correct, which appeals very questionahle, there are prohablj several rivers of that 
name. Here it may be remarked, that when Dupuis (pt. ti. p. 100) apeaka of 
Sa^ona, the (spitat of Yekoo (Ako or Yariba), he means R^a, which is also 
called Saguda (Clapp. p. 60). 
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The couatiy called by Mohammed Masim, Kory or Koora 
CKdra), is either the Guari of the maps, or else Kotu-n-kura. 
The resemblance of this name to that of the great liver (Lake 
Kura) deserves attention. It appears probable that the natives 
of Houssa name the Great River from what they conceive to be 
its sources in their own country, tracing it from Kow^ra (the 
Guari of Clapperton), through Zamiara and Kabi, down to 
the sea of Kura or of Nufi." Hence it is not surprising, that, 
while Ibn SMd mentions Kura among the kii^oms of Negro- 
land, Yakut and Abu4-feda shoidd apply that name to the 
great water which there received the Nile of Ghanah. 



" Clspperton (Sec Eiped. p. 232) asTs that the capital of Zegxeg is called 
Quono. He proboblr meaas t« ipeak of the tomi which he elaewfaeFe calls duori, 
Imt the name of which, in the nati'e mape brought home by him, ia written Kow&rah. 
When he Bpeoki of Ktfra (p. lS3),he appears to have in view the capital of Kotii'ii- 
Ktita. This name u, thiough obvioui mistake, written Kotun&uda in Bella's map. 
Kot& ii a name of frequent occurrence, aa in Kotd-n-karaG (in the maps Outturn 
Curraffee), " where there is a copp«- mine" (Bello in Daih. Disc ii. p. 461). 
Kaiafl means metal in general. The counti? named Khia is mentioned, ti^^ether 
with Niffi and Baka, by the Raid ben Yumif (Denh. Disc. i. p. 334). The slaves 
Boni&ce and Francisco agreed in repreeenting to M. Men^iee de Diummond 
(Hertha, pp. 13, 14), that the Kowllni rises in the centre of Hmuso, and that it 
take* its name from the country named Kuara (Kowto), through which it flows. 
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I7ie foUotei^fi 6«0ffrapAical Works have recently been puiluhed by 
JOHN ABROWSMITH. 



THE LONDON ATLAS of UNIVEBSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

la^ folio ; cODBtructed from originBl documents. I^Ay Mbj», half-bound in Riugia, 
I3{. ISi. ; 54 Afapa, extia half-bound in Rusaia, with Ledger Index, ISA ISi, ; 
02 Maps, extra half bound in Buseia, iritb Ledger Index, ItL 17f. 

A COMPENDIUM of ANCIENT and MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, for tbe use of Eton School ; illustrating the most interesting points in 
Histcij, Poetry, and Fable ; preceded bf an Introduction to the Stud; of lEtronomj, 
and containing Plans of Athens, Borne, SjiBcnse, and munerous Diagrams explsr 
natoTj of the Motions of the Heav^y Bodies : 1 toL SVo., with a Copious Index, 
16). boards. New and Improved Edition. 

THE ETON ATLAS of Ancient and Modern Geography, in 

£3 Platec, impeiial *tD^ on a new plan ; coloured, 21. 2i. ; full-coloured and half' 
bound, 21. 15i. 

A let of SkthtoK-aitSiia to the above. Si. 

INDEX to the ETON ATLAS, Part I^ containing aU the Andent names, with 
thdl Modem AppeUatkns, I«tftades and Longitudes, and T«&ienees to the 
Plates in which the; may be found, 7t. boards. Part IL, conlainiiig all the 
Modern names, with their Ancient AppeLatlona, latitudes and Longitudes, and 
references to the Plates in which they cm; be found, 7t, boards. The two Parts 
together, I2i. boards. 

THE COMPAEATIVE ATLAS of Ancient and Modem Geo- 
graphy, in 67 Plates, medium 4to. reduced from the above, and including two com- 
plete Indices of the Ancient and Modem Names (the Ancient Names being accen- 
tuated), 21k coloured, and in green cloth;. 11. lli^ (UL foil-coloured and half-bound. 
A set ot&UIi^s-ailliwf to the above, 4>i. 

AN ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 26 Plates, 
medium 4tu. with an accentuated Index of all the Karnes, 12i. coloured and half- 

A set of SktietiM-oalHtiei to the above, 4i. 

AN ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 30 Plates, 
medium 4ta with an Index of all the Names, 12). coloured and haltbound. 
A set t4 SktltUi^^a^Mi to the above, 4«. 
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THE BIBLE ATI^S, with AifciEifT and Moderm Xahes, 
bang a JHlineation of the Oeogmphj, and h Chronological Anangement of the 
Hittoiy, of the HOLY BIBLE ;aBtilsoof tbeApocBTPHALBooKBand Jobephits- 
Bf SuiirBL AHHOnsKHH, Hjdrogropher to the King. Price, io large Sto^ coloured 
and haltbaund in roan, I2>. ; in Ho. full coloured and holF-bound in ail, 21t. The 
Bible AtlM ii accompanied by a copious Index. 

A GRAMMAR of AKCIENT GEOGRAPHY, for the nae of 
Einq'b College School; iUustiating the most intraeatmg point* in BttUaj, FoOzj 
and Fable, and conl^ning deacriptiaDa of the great [diyiical Features, CotmtriM, 
and Citiea of the Andent World. Price 6«^ bound, or with 19 coloured M^m, 
12t. bound. 

A PRAXIS, adapted to the preceding 'GTammar of Ancient 

Oeographj,'. confuting of numeroui (lueationi upon everjr important Country, 
Nation, and Place, recorded in Ancient Hirtorr, aynthetically ananged and num- 
bered. Price li.&J. in Etiff covers. 

AN ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, for the nae of 
Kino's CoLLnaB School ; containing 19 Maps. Price 7f. coloured and half-bound. 

A GRAMMAR of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the nse of 
EtHB^ COLLBOE School ; iUastratiDg tihe most interesdng points in Hislorf , Poc^, 
and Fable, and containing deecriptioiu of the greet physical Features, Countries, 
and Cities of the Ancient World. Price Si. bound, or with 19 coloured Maps 
12(. bound. 

A PRAXIS on the ' Gnmmar of Modern Geography,' for the nae 
of EiHO% CoLLBSB ScBOOL, coniDBiing of numerous Queations analytiodly and 
Dumeric^y digested. Price Ir. Sd: in stiff coren. 

AN ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the nse of 
EiNo's CoLLECB ScBOOL ; Containing 25 Maps. Price 7t- coloured and tud^bound. 



J^ay le had of the Pvllither, 10, Soha Square, and o/ali 
Bookaeliert. 
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